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DEMOCRACY AND COLOR: POLITICAL AND 
. SOCIAL FACTORS OF INTEGRATION IN - 
THE UNITED STATES 


ERR ED DE: FELIKS GRoss , 
` Brooklyn College of the City University of New York . 


1. Rebellion and Revolution. 


"The United States is now in a period of a deep social revolution. 
It is, however, a bloodless revolution, free from «ihe violent physical 
struggle for political power. It might well be called an evolutionaty 
reyolution. | 

The Constitution of the United States was adopted in 1787; It 
. is the world's oldest constitution if we measure age by the period of 
uninterrupted validity from the date of ratification. It Has been 
changed here and there, just a piece of machinery has to be oiled now 
and then and have some wornout parts replaced. But, after undergoing 
such repairs, it functions smoothly once again—and this i is perhaps the 
main reason why the revolutionary changes in the United ‘States’ tiay 
are not so visible or. violent. 

How do these changes, and the revolutionary fermént which théy . 
symbolize, manifest themselves 2 Profound changes are taking place 
in the class structure in science and culture, in "ins social and economic 
system—and in the race relations. 

The population of the United States does not ihclude only whites | 
and Negroes. The ethnical and cultural mosaic also cónsist$ of other 
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national and racial elements : "Tndians,. Japanese, Chinese, Puerto 
Ricàns, etc. ‘But, of course; ‘the ‘most important racial problem is that 
of full. equality for Negroes. "For the. Negroes form a considerable and 
compact mass of population, are an’ ‘essential part of American tradition 
and American culture, and have produced a sizable class of professional . 
. mén.and intellectuals, their own literature and their own folklore. 

. ..The ihigtory. of the Negro in the United States is not only. a story of 
human: suffering and human humiliation, but also-- the story of a- 
siruggle for human rights and social progress. And’ dí is pait and 
pe ‘of American- history. -7 ^ ° 31 le 


` 4 believe that, the Mages’ have now ee for the fir fimà à à: 
gentiine’ modern movement,. that represents: an effective social and. 
. political - force. - Of course, American history records Negro rebellions, 
but:they were not very numerous (when éómpared to European peasant - 
sèrt. "uprisings). and. their range . was local. There were also social . 


movements’ of. the religious variety called ii chiliastic ' ‘announcing | 


. the coming of the millennium, But there existed up ‘to now no modern . 
movement of the Negroes themselves ‘that’ would be tapale of changing 
the American race relations. . . > 
a Dutch, warship, probably of the girato variety, ndod on the 
shores of. Virginia in 1619. ` Its cargo ‘included twenty Negro slavés. 

` These. bore Spanish names and seem to: have been baptizéed. With the - 
sale of these twenty slaves the history of the American Negro begins. 

‘.-We gather from the.debates of the: ‘Virginian; Assembly. that there 
. was: -unrest among: the. slaves as early as. 1672: - They fled. into .the 


. forest: and formed ‘there small groups cf armed men. "There are. also ui 


-early laws forbidding gatherings of slaves. However, chronicles. and 
. other. writings: register only «sporadic rebellions and flights, never of 
long duration. or mass. character. Nat. Turner’s revolt. of 1831. was. the: 
biggest of these risings: . Turner, -a Negro with .gifts of leadership, 
started a short-lived rebellion of a semi-religious character. He believed 
himself to be chosen by; Providence and waited for its A sign ' '.. The 
“sign ' ' finally- came on August 13, 1881: it was '' a blue-green color 
i Pra sun ". Turner addressed a religious gathering of Negroes ‘and 


= called upon them tò fight for their liberation. - - The fight -was of brief 


duration and. embraced only: small groups of Negroes... Though it had 
isome echoes in other states of the Union, it never grew into a general- 
"islave rising. ‘There are’ some ‘historical indications that a few whites 
‘took Turner’s side. tu E 

* Turner's rebellion ‘does not: und. epon with such European 
4 oiana as the, 14th century. Trench Jaequerie and English. Wat 
|; Tyler’s rising or the German Peasants’ War of 1525, led by Thomas 
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Muenzer. It is not even up to the standard.of the Nee revolts in 
colonial Brazil. As early as the 17th century, Negro slaves fied into 
the virgin forest and built there. fortified villages called ' * palmares "'. 
The *' Negroes of the palmares ° defied for 70 years all efforts of the 
Dutch. and :Portuguese masters of Brazil to subdue them. 

. During the American War of Independence, the slaves sporadically 
joined the English forces: fighting against the. rebellious colonists in: 
expectation of liberation. This happened, e.g., ‘at the battle, of 
' Savannah (1779). This, too, has its European, counterparts. . During 
the Mongol invasion of Eastern Europe led by Batu Khan in 1240/1, 
the peasants joined. the invaders en masse, and the Ukrainian historian 
-Hrushevsky notes that Duke Daniel of Galicia had later to organize 
an expedition against these '' people of the Tatars’, which gives some 
indication of the scale of this peasant rebellion. Similarly, when the 
Hungarian aristocracy went down to its defeat by the Turks in the 
battle of Mohacs (1526), it réceived no support.from the peasants who 
remembered only too well the ‘savage Qi RE of their recenti revolt 
by the nobles. . 

. The Negro. slaves of the United States were freéd during that 
country’s Civil War, which the defeated South still insists on calling 
“Thè War betweem the States ", 1861-65. The emancipation was: 
not the work of the Negroes, nor the result of their fight. More than, 
186 thousand Negro troops served in the Northern Army, and they 
"were as.good as’ white.soldiers according to Col. Higginsow. But the 
mass of the Northern soldiers—and their philosophy -of freedom—did . 
not come from the Southern slave huts but. from, the cities of the 
North. 

: The - Abolitionists, . who ki a long and uncompromising fight 
against slavery were frée and white. They included members, of the 
‘religious Society of- Friends (Quakers), political liberals and radicals, 
and inoral philosophers who advocated a full social equality like Emerson 
and Thoreau. The latter, in his famous essay ‘‘ On Civil Disobedience '' 
issued: a.call to resist the government on moral grounds whenever these 
--justifed such resistence. The Negro slaves of. America were no. more 
: dd by their own rebelion inn the serfs of Boland and Russia. 


| 8. The Anon. Nationalism of Marcus Garvey 


Nationalism, which became - universal: -after | ilo end -of World 
War-I, also embraced the Negro masses of the New World. Marcus 
. Garvey, a.Negro born in the island of. Jamaica in the British West 
: Indies, became l leader and. ‘prophet of this new " Negro nationglism. He 
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: preached a ‘return ‘to Africa, -the -continent. which was the black man's 
hone, es eee he goce fas P ART LT, de RO ee 

- Garvey exercised: a- great- influence on: tke- Negro masses’ nhe nde 

‘how "to^create an- ideological myth that -was simple but proved to: be 
short-lived—because ‘it lacked -a -deeper philosophical “basis. .He 

created “an organization based: ` On -a- hierarchy- -of ingenious ranks and- 

titles. | Nor. did it: lack uniformed units of arméd men—the embryo : 

of a future- “African army.: Ft ‘also included a- córps of '' Black Cross 


- Nursés "' | Garvey's- movement also aimed: at strengthening - „the © 
^ economic: PM of the. American. nee and - at- cone a N egro- middle 


class. ES. 
` ‘Garvey tried to link the American Negro with Aa This tied 
iù with Xhe-various ‘‘ colonization > movements of the first -half of the ` 
19th century ' ‘which wanted tó-send American Negroes back to:Africa, 
to the free and independent- ela of Liberia, created by progressive 
] and sympathetic Americans. - Mm 
-But the. Liberian experiment enjoyed din a limited popularity, 
and the Garvey movement itself did not last long—as a moveraent it did 
not survive the third decade of our century. . However, it-had a 
`- ‘messianic character, tried to base itself on race consciousness io which 
bah consciously appealed and also made an atismpt to enlist the Negro's 
religious ‘heritage. Garvey wrote in the. "February, 1925, issue of sthe ` 
magazine Negro World: ** If I die in Atlanta, wait for-me in storm or 
hurricane; look around and wait for my coming. I “will ‘come: and | 
` bring. the millions. ‘of plack. slaves who died-in America, the: cee Indies 
"and Africa; to help you: in your struggle for freedom- and Tife” 


SIS E: Toden Movements: for Negro Equality 
"But: even ` Before- -Garvey appeared on: the ‘scene: there were: started 
powerful ; and modern social movements among the Negroes, based ona; 
progressive “ideology, a political philosophy and a rational organization. ` 
: The ‘National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 


“generally known by its initials NAACP, was founded in 1909, as the 


result of previous meetings and conferences. In 1911 the Urban League . ' 


was similarly founded as a consolidation of. earlier efforts. Both - 
_ organizations included, from the start, Negroes-and whites, as members 
_and leaders. We no longer have to deal with groups of white Aboli- 
-tionists “fighting Tor- Negro“fréedom or: a white religious organization, 
the Quakers; conducting under-ground activities in the. slave states. - 
The ‘NAACP: and the Urban League played a historie part ih the : 
diveopment ‘of the Negro masses in the. United: States. - The’ former 
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concentrated. on winning for -the Negro elect: and citizen i rights; as a 
prélude to: -equality. The latter was: particularly- concerned with aiding 
the many: ‘thousands of Negroes who left-the South ‘for the cities of- the 
North-by-getting ‘them jobs, "Housing; etes- ^ . * v i 
The spirit of-progress also penetrated into-the idus unions and 
workers'-organizations.: True,’ thére have been some unions—a-few— 
not ‘untainted with race prejudice. There- hàve: also . been unions 
composed-of Negroes—the most prominent is the union of railway porters. 
However; ‘the- pressure -of progressive elements; the influence of. demo- 
cratic- socialism and radicalism "brought changes here, too.~ d 
SA . Today, the unions have. à special Commission on Human Rights 
which leads the struggle ‘for ending race discrirnination in “unions. 
The latter have acquired considerable ‘numbers of Negro members and 
some of them—the United Automobile Workers led by Walter Reuther, 
thé International Ladies Garment Workers "Union led. ‘by David 
Dubinsky-and-the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union led by J acob 
Potavsky—have taken the lead in the struggle for race equality. --- : 
In the last few _years, a third organization has prominently 
appeared: by’ the:side- -of the NAACP and the-Urban "League. Together 
with «some religious organizations it has organized the direct action of | 
Negroes’ for-equality in- ‘the: South.~-It -is the Congress of -Racial 
JEquality—known by iis initials . -CORE— which groups primarily 
‘students, both Negro and white but with a definite majority of Negroes. 
The NAACP, the-Urban League and CORE-do not’ compete with 
each other. On the contrary.-their activities are: complemerfiary - aiid 
they collaborate. Their tactics, however, differ. The Urban League 
figlits- primarily-: ‘for ‘social rights; the NAACP for, political: rights, 
against segregation and for integration. If--employs, by preference, 
Jegal actión- to enforce, and bring to life the equality of-rights of citieeris 
"which, fter- all, is-written into the Bill of Rights “attached: to- the 
‘Constitution. - CORE prefers direct action, buf thé phrase may’ be 
‘misleading. -- “ Direct- action ™ 'does:.not mean violence, as in: the 
+radition-of some European radical movements. CORE is dedicatéd to 
non-violence; its' direct action takes the form of passive resistance, of - 
"which the-‘* sit-ins " aré the most famous example. But there. is no 
“really ólar- éut -distinction between the’ tactics used- by the three 
organidphions, and sadi may adopt ihe other € 8 Tactics. 


E "The Negro Associations : Organization dnd Ideology and Tactics 


AM these. associations, and especially fhe NAACP, have awell- . 
^ integrated and elastic- organizational network, and all three.enfoy the 
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support of the vast number of Negro newspapers, magazines, radio.and 
television stations. In other words, the American Negroes possess.one 
of the conditions necessary to create a modern social and political force, 
including a revolutionary force: organizational apparatus. They also 
have their own strategy and tactics. Strategy and tactics from together 
the second of these conditions, and ideology provides. the third. 
Ibis only now that the American Negro has combined these three 
‘conditions of 4 modern political and’ social movement. We note in 
passing that, though this is a Negro movement led by Negroes, it 
includes whites as its members, both active and passive, and leaders. 

The ideology of the American Negro’s struggle for equality is 
provided by modern science, for it is science that really is the great 
ideology of the United States today. It is a science based on the 
philosophical and political principles and values of the American Revolu- 
tion, on the concepts of freedom and equality which still have the power 
of a social myth. Psychology and sociology provide the foundation from 
which the theory of equality of races has arisen. And this is a aad 
tively recent development. , 

l Until the 1930ies, American psychology and sociology were m 

influenced by theories of the superior ability of certain human races. | 

But a critical development occurred in those years. The scientific 

_ schools based on the concept of superior races began to lose power and 
- influence under the influence of systematic empirical psychological, 

sociological and educational studies which have provided science SU 

considerable quantities of brand new material. 

The men who carried out these studies. emphasised the. influence 
of the environment, and of social and economic conditions in particular, 
on individual : development. They showed that the so-called ‘‘ lower 
' races " produced considerable numbers of gifted persons. They proved 
that there are no so-called ‘‘ pure ” races to be found anywhere in this 
world, unless it is a question of small, isolated groups. Meanwhile the 
growth of American education -on s'mass scale showed that the so- 
called ‘‘ lower races " exhibited ccnsiderable capacities for intellectual 
development and progress, though they -were not’ free from certain 
serious questions and problems that still await solution. Shortage 
of space prevents us from devoting to these complex issues more than a 
few remarks. i : : 

Since the movement for Negro freedom and equality Was founded. 
upon a scientific ideology, if made its way to universities -and colleges, 
high schools and teachers’ associations. It met with a favourable 
reception there, especially in the northern and :western parts of the 
qua for een education, and especially - higher education, is 
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predominantly liberal and progressive. And so there was registered a 
deeds growth of courses and seminars on ethical and race problems, 
*' inter-group relation ",.'' human relations ”, ete., all of them helping 
to strengthen and silos the ideological base of racial and national 
democracy. l 

Clear and definite strategic and technical aims are an essential 
constituent of an ideology. “A social or political ` ideology without 
Such aims can be but little effective. In the movement for race 
equality, these aims not only exist; more, they are pragmatic aims. 
The movement aims at abolishing '' segregation "', i.e., the separation 
' of races, and replacing it by the à integration ” of the races previously 
separated. It thus became an '' integrationist " movement. 

In the southern part of the United States, the near or tactical | 
aim of the integrationist movément is the abolition of separate Negro 
schools, ‘restaurants, railway carriages, bus seats, etc. The integra- 
tionists or anti-segregationists fight for a common education of the two 
races, for a full integration of Negro society into’ white society, for 
the abolition of the barriers. The aim of the integrationist is a visible 
and practical: one; it has already been put into practice to a ‘considerable 
extent, in spite of the resistance puf up by the segregationists. This 
is a very important factor, -for a political movement must have a 
pragmatic character if it is to succeed in the United States. Visionary 
political movements, which project distant mirages of a, prefect stafe ` 
or a complete happiness, do not appeal to the Americas masses at the 
present moment of prosperity and well- being. (| : 

The integrationists are backed by the governments of the Union 
and of the northern states; the segregationists rely on ‘the ‘governments 
` and statutes of the southern states. It becomes necessary at this point 
< to clarify the complex image of this struggle, in which the democratic 
mechanism of government-and justice plays such an important part. 
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5. "The Supreme Court and. Racial Democracy 


The Constitution of the United States guarantees to all citizens 
equal. political and civic rights. The Supreme Court interprets the 
provisions of the Constitution, which includes the Bill of Rights, the 
American. equivalent of the French Droits de L'Homme. The Emanci- . 
pation Proclamation of 1868 extended ihe Bil of Rights to former 
slaves, whose status of slavery it abolished. This meant that the Bil. 
of Rights now covered all citizens of the United States. l 

However, in accordance with its Constitution, the United, States 
has state governments in ‘addition to its federal government. * These 
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statbs have- their. own. constitutions and their governments issue Jo. 


just as municipal governments issue- legal ordinances. Another _ 


important factor is provided: by the local customs and. traditions of. the 
South, which play an important part in the de facto evasion of the 
federal legislation on race Pup and integration, in addition to state: 
and: municipal legislation... 

| Moreover,» the Constitütion -stipulates that- education i is & E 
- which is almost. exclusively of the. competence ‘of state and. local 
authorities. Congress does nof, legislate on education, and the federal. 
government has: no direct means at its disposal for introducing integration: 
into American schools. Tt can do this only ae by eptbroing the, 
gnus of the Bill of: Rights: 

- But such an enforcement is no. easy matter.. ‘Segregation was 
bdlsasifid throughout the - South in- the 1880ies onwards. . Railway 
stations received separate - waiting rooms and toilet facilities. for 

"whites " and.':colored.". The two-races worshipped in separate 
churches; at best, the N Tegroes had. a few segregated- benches. in a white 
church; Negroes had Separate restaurants, schools. and universities, 
railway carriages and ee rooms, HA y of a worse ei than those 
reserved -for- the- whites. . pa i : : : 

In 1896, the Supremi ‘Court. ria its [OUT decision. in iae 
Fergusson vs. -Plessy case; -usùally referred to by the formula ‘ ‘ separate. 
but, equal’. -The .Court, in its interpretation of the. ‘Thirteenth, 
Amendment: tothe -Constitution which: provided. for, the abolition. of 
slavery, ‘stated that institutions for -Negtoes may- be separate but 
must’ be equal.. The Court rejected the theory of the superiority of the 
white-race amd Went on. to say that ‘‘racial instincts and physical 
differences ''.could not be eradicated by laws and that any effort in that 
direction will only increase the difficulties. of the situation. Actually,.the 
** separate but equal '' decision gave-a legal sanction to the then status 
‘quo on the basis of dominant contemporary theories of social science 
which stressed the difficulties of changing customs and traditions. . : 

: And so state and local governments, as well as private enterprises, 
l introduced and maintained, segregation on the basis of this -decision. 
But by-the fifties of this century, the situation became- radically. different, , 
and the tendency in favour of -the equality of races received judicial 
sanction by the 1954 decision of the Supreme Court which’ declared that 
segregation - was ~ unconstitutional.: The Court. once more based . its 
décision on the contemporary social-science. In. justifying it, it stated 
that segregation. has> a.. damaging effect. on -human personality. ‘and 
hampers the progress.of the Negro Pope And so. the Supreme 
Court ordered. the introduction. of integration... ... 2 ; 


1 ` 
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. But the states dispose of police and militia forces, and—should 
iy decide to oppose the Supreme Court decision—the federal 
government can enforce it only by using’ the equivalent forces of 
“federal marshals ’’ -(i.e., officers enforcing Federal Court decisions) 
and federal army. In normal conditions, federal decisions are enforced 
in the states by federal.marshals, with the states rendering such aid as 
nay be. necessary. However, some state governments’ are opposed to 
integration and’ are supported in their opposition by the local public 
opinion of the white population. The staté governors are elected 
officialg: they are therefore inclined to accept the opinions of their 

. electorate and disinclined to risk . their post or the influence of their 
party. And so while federal law is binding and superior to state law, 
‘to enforce it in practice is a different matter altogether.’ 


6. The Way of Law and Southern Opposition 


‘The American South is now in a state of ferment. The integra- 
tionists are trying to introduce full integration and to abolish separate 
schools, restaurants, swimming pools, etc., for whites and Negroes. 
Their methods include the enforcement of federal court decision and 
laws—and passive resistance. The segregationists fight to maintain 
segregation with the aid of state governments and state courts. 


In 1957, a federal court ordered that the schoolg of the state of 
Arkansas be integrated. In Little Rock, the state capital, Negro 
children’ were, according to this decision, sit down by the side of white 
children in elementary and high. schools. The- parents of the white 
children—not all of them, uf course—résisted, and appealed to governor 
Orval Faubus. Faubus appealed to local tradition and stopped* the 
integration. The federal. government insisted, and- the situation grew 
more terse day by day. Finally, president Eisenhower sent federal 
troops to -Little Rock and- the schools were integrated... 


v^: But to send federal troops to a southern city, to a southern state, 
is not a simple matter. To understand the seriousness’ -of such a 
decision, it is necessary to know the South, its people and its traditions. 
"The phrase ‘‘ federal. troops" reminds the. Southerner of the Civil 
War. Americans, generally speaking, are not'used io seeing military 
uniforms, and the’ sight-of a publie building guarded by men with fixed 
bayonets is altogether unüsual to them.” I myself have spent weeks in 
American villages and small towns ‘without seeing as much as a 
uniformed policeman.’ Thé appedrahce-of men in uniform in. the 
streets of an American town is a sign of serious trouble. Raa yet 
9—9039P—VII 
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due Eisenhower—a man: who knows the South well—decided to 
dae this basic action. : ..: . ; 
s i In" November, 1960, teisa judge - Skilly Dom born in 
Louisiana and hence ai Southérner, ordered the ending of segregation 
in. ihe schools of. New -Orleans. . The white. segregationists gathered 
outside the schools and .their  organization—the . White Citizens 
Councils—called public meetings. Six thousand people answered their 
call.’ Pupils and. parents marched in the streets day after day. On 
‘November 14, crowds gathered before: the schools which were. to be 
integrated. At 9 A.M., when the white children filled the schoqlrooms, 
‘police -cordons separated . the crowd from the publie highway.. Cars 
loaded with U.S. Marines and federal marshals làndéd before the schools 
and six-year old Negro children were led into them. Integration made 
another step forward against the opposition and the prejudices of the 
segregationists. 

; The struggle n Almost. every day a battle for human . 
rights starts in some remote southern locality. It does not always end 
in complete victory. . Resistence, often physical, by the white majority ` 
points to the need of prudence, of @ policy. of education and persuasion 
to üáke the opponents of integration ‘accept it democratically. and 
without violence... 

“Por resistence to integration sontintas, The white looks of tho 
Ku Klüx Clan, the old racist organization, have once more appeared in 
the streets of Atlanta, Georgia. On the ‘other hand; the NAACP acts 
both in North and South, Supports the court decisions and pressurés 
Congress. - Its legalistic tactics are showing resulis—slowly but. surely. 
Tdbology and orghnization provide the necessary foundations to make a 
; well-thought-out end long-range ‘action yield lasting results. 
*7. “Passive Resistance by the ‘‘ Colored” 
But there is also, on the part of the Negroes, or ‘‘ colored." 
they are often called here, another kind er action that is direct, Ste 
and original. - i 

It started in SENEST IA cupi - -of the state of Alabama and — 
for i a whilé capital of the Southern 'Conféderacy. Alabama is a state 
öf strong '' southérn ” traditions. The majority of its white population 
. backs segregation. Slavery. survived here, until the defeat of the 
Confederacy. According to Montgomery law of custom, Negro 
passengers in trams ànd''buses had -to occupy segregated seats in the 
rear. After: ‘the Supreme Court’ disc: these laws or customs were . 
éontr aty to federal law.“ f : 
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It started with a bus driver ordering a Negro woman from a-front 
- seat ànd asking her to move to the rear. She refused—and, so- did 
other Negro passengers. The matter was referred to a municipal court. 
But in the meantime, passive resistance began to spread among the 
Montgomery . Negroes.. They. decided to. boycott the buses - until ` 
segregation in them was abolished. The Negro ministers, especially 
the : young Rev. Martin. Luther King, led the movement. The 
Montgomery Negroes did not proclaim hostility. to the “whites; on the 
contrary they forgave’ those who denied them their legal rights. They 
knew that they were supported. by many Southern white individuals 
and newspapers, in addition to the backing they received from: N orthern 
public | opinion , and the federal government. T" 
^  'Thé' passive resistance movement showed the organizational 
capacities of American Negroes and their ability to engage in widespread 
action. . And—once again—they received the support of numerous 
Negro : and white organizations, with their extensive organizational net- 
work and ‘long experience in conducting such struggles. 
"New forms of passive resistance made their appearance in- the 
spring and summer. of 1960. Segregation has continued to operate in 
southern restaurants, cafes and luncheonettes. And now Negro college. 
and university students began to come io white eating places. "They 
sat down at the eating counters of the large stores, where good, food 
and beverages can be obtained at poptlar prices. . But the waiters and 
waitresses refused to serve the Negroes or.even take their orders. . The 
students sat-for hours without moving. They replied with silence and 
dignified behaviour to insults and attacks by segregatiqnist mobs. Many 
suffered beatings. a t - 

The North replied by organizing i a boycott of the nor een branches 
of the stores which practise segregation in the South—although their 
head -office is usually in thé North. Pickets composed almost 
entirely óf white students appeared before the New York branches of 
these stores. They carried appeals to customers to boycott the stores 
which parctise segregation. The students also organized . the signing 

- of pledges of support of the boycott in their universities and cólleges. 
The large stores suffered considerable losses from these boycotts in both 
North and- South, “for the American and especially the American worker 
or- student—is loath: ‘to cross & ` picket line. "Moreover, passive resistance  . 

- has a long native tradition in the. United ‘States, dating from the days . 
of ‘William. Penn and ‘Thoreau.  . 

"CORE—the. "Congress of Racial "Equality —recently spread ifs 
organization ` ‘to embrace the whole country and organize a definite: and 
purposeful campaign of passive resistance. ‘Tt organized, a series of 
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.courses to school its members in the.téchniques of passive résistance. 
a The emphasis in these. courses is.on calmness and self-control.. Some 
_.of the students play thé part of segregationists. They push and insult ~ 
their colleagues. who are thus tested whether they.can maintain in'such' a 
situation a calm and dignified behavior, without recurring to physical 
: retaliation. . that would produce. a brawl. -The - action -of--CORBE, 
organized on these. lines, proved victorious in men American à towns, 
add after-a long struggle: oe ee ce ceu ups 


J There are “no Communists i in CORE; its rd is “compos: t 


* A of progressive stüdents, both Negró' atid White. Nor are there’ any 
Communists i in the NAACP. The Cominunists, of whom there i is only i a. 


hànifül in the country anyway, have SO dar played no Peti in "this x 


Negro struggle for equality: ` 


"i Ànd sò the cause ôf integration makes progress. Ti is. necessary 
toi view these problems “calmly and soberly. A hundred years have 
‘passed since Emaneipation—-a_ short period, a8. history goes. Tt may 
be said that progress has beon slow; bui progress undoubtedly exists— 
and: So do the ‘problems. Centuries- of slavery, decades of . inferior 
education, they have all left ‘their mark. “Integration creates problems 
in the class-rooms; „and even in Northern cities, where Negroes and 
Whites’ usually” live in different areas, integration of schools’ has met 
with s Serious difficulties. "MM ME RD 


ES £ E “8, The Social “ Base.” of Integration Movements : .- | 


. "The three basic elements of social movements outlined: above— 
organization, ideology and strategy and tactics—do not, by themselves, 
` explain | ‘the renewed struggle for integration and its recent successes, 

Socials and political organizations do: not act in a vacuum, and their 
activities cannot be analyzed apart from their: social background. The 
intensified movement against segregation cannot be solely explained | on a. 
class basis: it is led by intellectuals, and. religious groups play -a 
prominent part in it’ Nevertheless the class -problem plays a.:con- 
- siderable role. -The same--is true of-segregationism, where some: class 
factors. apply. in the. South, ‘the Negro: represents cheap. | labor;- án the 
North; he is. à competitor- of the-white -worker. . There- are. also ‘some 
psychological factors involved the - poor whites- of the. Souith, : called 
“i rednecks ” or “ crakers "'; have à consciousness: of class- superiority, 
as long as théy have the e below them. . Such ‘class: differences 
existed. beforé, and. their. role today, tends to: be. semi-conscious - rather 
. than fylly ‘conscious... = tgs ee ete ta ee oco 


i 
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geese For, the sake ot clarity, social causes may, ‘be divided into internal 
and ‘external. The former ‘operate, within the. borders. of the United 
States, the. latter without them. The birth of so many new independent 
African states and ihe giówing. world-wide influence of the colored 
; peoples generally, has undoubtedly ‘had -an influence here, which has 
~ been twofold: On the one hand, the appearance of influential colored 
peoples on the world arena has appealed to the imagination of the N egro 
minority in the United States., It gave to many of them, a feeling of 
pride and power. On ‘the other hand, the United States, engaged in a 
world-wide political action with the support of Asian and African peoples, 
can no longer tolerate racism within its borders. - 


"Recent developménís -of world politics have strengthened the 
hand of the American ''liberals '"*, who have inherited the mantle of 
the abolitionists as champions of the Negro. These liberals are not 
always organized, but they exercise a powerful influence in the press 
and in the universities. For. the question of race quality is. not the 
exclusive concern of colored people. It has always formed part of od 
l ideology. of progressive circles, both North*and South. 


sé 


Let us now pass to the ‘‘ internal " social ‘causes. Nei pode 
. of organization and ideology have made their appearance. But ideology 
‘is not merely a product of society; it is also a tool for changing society. 
The ideology of racial equality has now found such. a strong. social 
response because it appeals to genuine.social interests. of the Negro 
masses. A combination of this ideology with a strong organization has : 
turned the former into what Fouilee ‘has neat idée-force, an idea . 
that is a social power. .. dde ES , ae Ew. 38 i 


l Masses of southern N egroes "Ris “entered. American cities and 
American industries. For the mechanization of farming chased the 
Negro. from southern plantations, ‘while the gigantic industrial growth: 
of ‘the country and the limitation -of European immigration created an 
enormous demand for labor. The newcomers from the South increased 
the Negro population ‘of the North, filled the ranks of unions, lent their 
support to anti-segregationist ‘organizations. “They: also raised thé 


numbeis, of Negro voters, a fact that. American political parties must .. 


take ‘into “account, especially in’ 'aréas where Negroes are not barred from 
voting or are not politically 1 passive. , NS x 


^ PS  Moreósar; the.. American - Newest d are, dhe- addas only. Negra 
' community. which . has - -produced - a, large :class of . intellectuals and 
professional-people.. They include university professors, elementary and 
high school teachers, aes, lawyers, judges ard civil. servants. , 
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No other country, including the indispeadant Negro republics, has 
offered the Negroes such educational opportunities. as the United States. 
' In 1940, 53-4% of Negro youth aged from 5 to 25 was.at school; the 
percentage of White youth was only 5% higher-58-4%. In 1950, 
the number of Negro college and univers:ty students, was roughly 
estimated ‘at’ 120 to 180 thousands, out of tke then Negro population of 
some ‘13 million (Estimates based on Statistizal Abstracts of' the United 
States, 1951). In 1950, Italy had 447 thoussiid stüdents: in 1950; West 
Germany, including’ West Berlin, 152- thousand in 1952 (Source; 
World Survey of Education, UNESCO, 1958). I readily admit that it 
is not easy to compare American’ and European universities, -becatse of 
` their different systems; also that the est:mate of American Negro 
students i is but a oe rough one. i NEW. 
Ge “Black and Whit Chaŭvinism E 
The pictute 1 have been trying to draw would: remain incomplete 
without 8 mention of the extreme elements, "which the Americans call 
s fringe groups ". "These groups, weak at present, draw, their strength 
from 'unrest and ‘Seton -strong in periods-of social ‘crisis. ‘Such groups 
exist. on both sides—the white extremists. urs its counterpart in: black : 
chauviniists and racists. `- "E Rd E NEL : S 
me the ‘South; the ‘movement of the White Citizeis- "Councils: arosé 
to- “oppose. ‘integration. Te Pup s is andhikable ^to maintain 
` segregation, dog o He A TM - E Ss 
‘There - also- exist Negro nationalist and: racist ` ‘groups which 
proclaim the new theories that the Negroes are a superior race or s race 
of -better amen - and “that all evil originates w-th white.people. In: their 
meeting : :halls; the Negroes—the ‘whites are not .admitted—can. -buy 
records óf.songs preaching the : :gospel of b-ack chauvinism and -hate. 
One:óf. these. songs, with a good melody and rhythm to which one listens 
with -a mixture-of pleasure .and Beet, has as its refrain: '^ The white 
~ man'sihaven is the- black; man's hell". ‘The lyrics sing of the white ' 
man's eruelties: and.of the black man’s- achievements and goodness.. 
— "Moreover, Muslim’ “groups and temples have begun ito., Sprout . in. 
the “Negro quarters of New York, Chicago and- other American cities. 


c Small numbers of Negroes leave Christianity and embrace Islam. 


Christianity, they say, is stained with slevery and segregation. -Tt 
brought no reliéf to the Negro i in his sad predicament. They ‘forget, of - 
course, that slavery still exists today in some Muslim countries and-that . 
we all owe its abolition to such Western countries as’ England, France 
and the "United ‘States, which started the anji-slavery movement. `- 


i 
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Another movement, this time & political sect, jus grown in the 
West Indian islánds, notably Jamaica. It can hardly be called a 
political party. Its adherents believe in the holiness or süpernatural 
qualities .:...of the Emperor of Ethiopia. A few worshippers of 
the Ethiopian emperor are said to be already active in Harlem. = __ 

This.movement is of interest to us because it permits us to observe, 
perhaps closely, the mechanism of the creation of socidl myths. l 


It is not a matter of stronger or weaker arguments, for persuasion ' 
of the opponent is most unlikely in a political struggle of this kind. 
What*is important is the psychological mechanism which leads to the 
creation of black chauvinism and segregationism. For black racism 
. is not made of the same clay as white racism. It is the racism of people 
who have been rejected, of people who once desired integration but who 
-were rejected and considered inferiór by a part of the white community. 


The Negro nationalist is therefore looking for a new identification 
that would be his own and no longer American. He creates a social 
myth of ‘Africa, the myth of a great. and distinct African culture.- But 
both this myth and this identifications are artificial, for the Negro 
actually is an integral part of the American nation and the, American 
scene. The Negro folk culture, created first in slavery and then in 
isolation, is an American ns sub-culture ” The Negro intellectual is a 
member of. the American intellectual community and loses touch with 
. Negro folk culture. He is no closer to jazz or the spirituals than | a 
white. American student. — ^ : Ma. 


l .10. The lMechanism of, Publio Institutions, 


Picture would be incamplae--even Misc tod including the 
extraordinary American effort towards a democratic solution. of the 
Negro problem and a human, n living S E of Negro and 
white. l 


l In the North. 8 ‘strong E can be found. for integration or 
; abolition of all legal, factual and customary barriers between the races. 

It is Hard to estimate or éven measure the number of the adherents of 
integration and the intensity of their feelings. But there is no doubt 
that public opinion in favor of integration is powerful, well paul 
and based on the traditions of abolitionism and '* liberalism "' ., the: 
ideology of equal political rights for all Citizens. i 


An active attitude of a substantial minority, if not the majority, l 
of the white population. is a precondition of progress. This precondition 
exists i in mig North, where many are inn in favor of integration; but 
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“it-is not absent even in His: South. - Without it, racial c is 
impossible. b - : : 
-: But there exists another factór, as important and more’ efficient 
, and éffective. We might call it the mechanism of publié institutions. 
La am thinking. here-of the institutions of federal, state and municipal 
` governments, their personnel^of officials and their political ‘activities. - 


In the North, All these.three sets of insti tutions conduct an onergeuio : 


; action for integration. be | 
What does this mean in practice ? That the anne sais di s 


- the North has‘ no difficulty in obtaining federal state or municipal 
l government employment, if he has“the recuired qualifications. A Negro 
teacher has. no trouble in finding a teacher's post in a school of the . 
state of the New York. -On the’ other hand, a white teacher of that 
state who would instruct: his pupils in & spirit- of. national, racial or 
: religious hatred’ would find- himself 1 in collision with his school authorities 
and the state laws. Such’ spirit has been eradicated from the school 
text books. - (Incidentally, the ‘Americans are free from that well-known 
European institution, the ^' id hereditary. enemy’ '-who can be identified 
by. a German, French, Greek or. Bulgarian elementary school child 
; without the slightest hesitation. y S i 
M: "What is more, ‘the school -is making a conscious effort fo make 
the children of different race, nationality or religion feel wanted. and 
l accepted. The other children are taught. to understand them, m to 
show comprehertsion for their problems. |... :. : 
To lake one „example. Many. thousands of Puerto Sonus. have 
recently come to New York. Their language is Spanish, their race often - 
Negro or Mulatto, their culture is distinet. ` Brooklyn College, a public . 
' instifution, -conducts a. ‘special study ` of teaching Puerto Rican 
childreit. The teachers are faught to UNDERSTAND, the culture and social 
conditions of these children in a spirit- of friendship and to prepare them l 
for adaptation to another culture. 
. Does a prejudice- against Puerto` Ricans exist in .New York : 
Of course such prejudice exists among many New Yorkers. “Let us not 
"forget that most of the 654 thousand Puerto Ricans now living in New ` 
l York mostly came here within -the last zen years:. Such an emigration 
" from a different envitonment. with a differenet culture as a rule is bound 
_to or eate some problems. - “A similar case was with some other European 
immigrants. But the educational authorities of the city of New. York 
have welcomed this mass of immigrants and have spared no effort fo 
- ensure that their younger generation feals identified with the city. 
Tee New York Board of Education has initiated an extensive study 
of the’ usur of Puerto Rican ‘children and. their ada pinion tothe ` 
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metropolitan environment. (See: Board of Education, City of New 
York, The Puerto Rican Study, 1953-1957, New York, 1958. J. Cayce 
Morrison, Director). - " 


' Also, the New York State Commission against Discrimination inves- 
tigates complaints and, if necessary, starts court proceedings against 
firms, institutions and individuals responsible for acts of discrimination 
in giving employment. Discrimination on the basis of race, nationality 
or religion. in the assignation of housing built with the aid of publie 
funds, in schools, restaurants and places of public entertainment is a 
violation of the Laws of the state of New York. Before instigating 
court proceedings, the Commission attempts to induce whoever is ` 
responsible for the act of discrimination to-change their decision in the 
case of refusal, proceedings are started on the basis,of the New York 
Anti-Discrimination Law, originally passed in 1945 and much amended 
since then. This law has inspired similar legislation it in many Northern 
states. . i ; 

The New York Committee in Inter-Group Relations represents the 
New York municipal authorities in this area. Its task’ is the ` 
“ lessening ’’ of tensions and conflicts between different national, racial 
and religious groups. Brooklyn College of the City University of New 
York collaborates with the Committee by organizing every summer a 
six-week seminar for public officials, civil servants and teachers, who 
are taught the techniques of lessening inter-group peceiouerand conflicts, 
methods of controlling prejudices. : 

Finally, there are the federal authorities. The struggle against 
the racist extremists in the South is conducted, in the first place, by the 
federal government.: : ia 
Y The entire mechanism of public institutions, as outlined above, 
works to bring together the different national, racial and religious groups 
of which this nation of immigrants is composed. And this constructive 
effort of almost all the public institutions is one of the essential factors 
of improvement. And we must not forget that these institutions enjoy 
a strong backing from the American people. 


11. The Future 


The population of New York is rapidly changing. The numbers 
of Negroes and Puerto. Ricans increase. According to a municipal 
authority (Sources: Research Division, Department of City Planning, 
New York, 1954. See also : The Changing City Scene, Background Bata 
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complied by Clarence Senior, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, mimeo- : 
graphed document. Author's Note), in the decade of 1950- 1960 
the city of New York was due to have 750 thousand fewer white ‘people, 
350 thousand more Negroes and 100 thousand more Puerto Ricans. 
In the years 1960-1970, the white population is due to decrease by a 
further 650 thousand; the Negroes increase by 250 thousand and the 
Puerto Ricans by 100 thousand. While in 1950, 85% of the inhabitants 
of New York aged from 5 to 19 were whites, by 1970, the following 
proportion is expected to prevail: 66% Whites; 17-895 Negroes; 
21:5% Puerto Ricans. - According to advance report of U.S% Census 
in 1960, the population of Washington D. C. was 58:9% Negro. 

How do the-people of New York react to all this? ` 

` Some of them quietly and for a number of reasons leave New York 
for the suburbs and the surrounding states of New Jersey, Connecticut 
and. even Massachussetts. This movement is behind the fall in the 
numbers of the city’s white population. This is even true of the 
movement between different parts of this vast metropolis: the whites 
tend to leave the central. borough of Manhattan for the outer boroughs. 

Hovever, there is a substantial part of New York’s public opinion 
which, while not iguoring the obvious difficulties, looks towards the 
future without fear or prejudice, but with optimism. They say : “ This 
is a great problem, and: there is but one answer to it. We must learn 
to live together in amity and good neighborhood. We must invéstigate- 
the conditions.which favor this solution.” . 

Is*there another answer ? If this solution, in its various forms, 
should fail, then*what is left ? The solution, to be successful, requires 
both the okt axfd the new eitizens.of New York to be: tactful, calm and 
well-balanced. And the newcomers must adapt themselves not only to 
the rhythm and the prosperity but also to the culture of this great 
city on the Atlantic Ocean, the last of Europe and the first of America. 


SOME DRAMATISTS OF EUROPE 


Dr. P. S. Sastri, M.A., M.Lirr., Pg. D. 
Head of the Dept. of English, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 


l. Rostand offers in his plays & consistent symbolism whieh is 
regulated by imagination and which always remains under his control. 
His enquiry is always directed towards the unseen, towards the ideal. 
This quest is dressed in a poètic atmosphere. In a charmingly 
metrical style he has given his ‘‘Rotiancers”’ (1894) Percinet arid Sylve 
love one another, and since thei fathers are ‘not on good terms they 
meet in secret. The fathers come to know of this, and to makea 
public declaration of their friendship, they manage to get Sylvette: 
abducted.  Percinet is made to know of it and to savé her. And the 
fathers decide to forgive them. But the lovers realise that they were 
actually caught in the net of the old men’s schemes. Percinet leaves 
the place, but later truly saves Sylvette from a marquis. The whole- 
play -moves very. lightly and there is no serious note any where. Tt 
skips like a young lamb. 

The romance of chivalry provides a more serious sentiment for the 
“Princess Far-Away”’ (1895). Rudel, the troubadour of Aquitaine, 
was in love with princess Melissinde whom he never met. Just before 
his death he sails to Tripoli merely to have a glance at the lady of his 
dreams: Rudel’s weakness prevents bim from leaving, the ship. He- 
sends his friend Bertrand with a request to her. As Bertrand sees her, - 
he forgets Rudel, and they love one aaother. In the mean time 
message comes to the affect that there is a black sail hoisted. This 
was to be the signal indicating the master's death.  Bertragd repents 
and does not find Melissinde any longer charming. "They come to the 
harbour, and she was prepared to show her love for Rudel -who has 
been so far faithful to her. Rudel receives her rings and twining his 
fingers into hers he breathes his last. She frees herself -by cutting 
away her locks of hair. As she enters a nunnery, Bertrand proceeds to 
fight for the Cross. The medieval knight-efrantry comes back alive 
in this play. The idea may be invisible; still itis a reality. Rudel 
dies with the satisfaction that. he has seen his ideal face to face. It is 
something like the quest for the Holy Grail. l 

‘Cyrano de Bergerác" (1897) is a more memorable play for the 
creation of Cyrano. . The situations are entirely theatrical, and though - 
a certain degree of improbability there is a good deal of poetry hofer. 
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ing round the play. The poet Cyrano loves his cousin Roxane in 
secret. The grotesqueness of nose does not allow her to treat him 
seriously; and she falls in love witha _ prosaic person. Cyrano woos 
her on behalf of ihe prosaic Christian, gets her married to him, and 
even saves him once. Cyrano continues zo love her secretly even after 

- she lost her husband. At his death-bed he quotes to her the last letter 
that he wrote under Christian’s ‘signature. Roxane was taken aback. 
She begins io'understand him now. Bus Cyrano will not confess that 
he has been loving her. He dies the same jesting buckler. Cyrano 
could secretly love her for full fourteer years after Christian's death. 
He has been constantly trying to run away from the reat world. 
Roxane comes to love Christian mainly because of the letters drafted 
by Cyrano. All this may appear improbable. Still we have here a. 
world of romance that presents a self-denying: character in and out pi 
love. 

Dramatically insignificant .and we symbolic is the play ‘The 
Samaritan Woman” (1897). It isa play without any systematic plot 
or dramatic conflict. Rostand moved to a naturalistic theme in ‘*L’ 
Aiglon'' (1900). The Eaglet is the son of Napoleon, ihe young duke 
of Reichstadt. He has only one dream and that is to reconquer. his 
father's lost empire. Mentally Nepoleonic, he is Nepoleon’s exact 
opposite in body since he embodies in himself the decadent’ spirit of 
Austria. The Austrian emperor, his grandfather, is ready to help him. 
But Metternich compels him to realise that he has been the product 
of the. Mad "house of Austria. The young duke and his mother 
reprimand Metternich for this banef.l advice. He later becomes a 
prisoner of war on the field of Wagram Now he comes to realise that ` 

. he must give up his life in expiating for all that his father achieved at 

"the expense of human blood.  Mettern:ch sees his dead body, and does ~ 
not Want- that an Austrian. should be without his uniform. * Clothe. 
him in his Austrian uniform’’was all that he could say at the reflective, 

‘at the passive, personality of the weak prince. Here a purely naturd- 
listic theme has answered to the drematic needs by becoming emo- 
tionally valuable. * 

Rostand took to a more direct kind of rüstisi in his ‘‘Chanticler’’ 
(1910). Here we have a lyrical and witty satire on the modern society. 

: The central problem studied is that of egotism. And human beings 

_are presented as animals: In an atmosphere of love and adventure, | 
Rostand tells us of the value of realising our own insignificance. One ` 

: should feel that he is not indispensabie to the universe. The world cau 

go on without us. Phy: it may go poner, This is.a valuable 
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lesson to a society that has egotisis as its leaders and rulers. Even 
otherwise it focuses our attention on the truly human aspect of human 
life. Ux | 2 

Gabriel D' Annunzio, the Ttalian dramatist, has given us plays 
with a realistic foundation. The world he creates is one of 
intense. feeling. Sometimes he develops.a certain morbidity. Yet 
he rarely forgets the moral .and intellectual values. The themes of. 
his plays have fascinating novelty. | : 

The Dream of a Spring Morning” (1897) presents the lyrical 
intensity of a wife turned mad since the time her husband 
killd her lover in her presence. ‘‘The Dream of an Autumn Sunset” 
(1898) takes us to a wife of Doge of Venice who kills her husband | 
only to marry her lover who now loves Pantea. .As they sail, 
Dogaressa through sorcery creates flames on the barge of Pahtea ; 
and to add to this she pins the waxen image of. the dying courtezen. 
Here a woman's jealousy is driven to the point of horror. A gla- 
ringly morbid theme comes in “The Dead City” (1898) where an 
archaelogist has an unnatural passion.for his sister. To overcome. 
this he goes in search’ of Agamemnon’s remains at Mycenae. 
Agamemnon’s story makes Leona Tdo still more criminal. He returns, 
and unable to bear the conflict he kills his sister. Looking at the 
dead body he has the feelings of a brother. As he puts it, 
"Every stain is gone out of my soul: I have become pure, quite 
pure." And he even tells his friend who adored her, “She is 
perfect, now she is perfect. Now she can be ‘adored, like divine 
being.” 5 

A similar uncontrollable passion appears ig ‘‘la Gioconda’? 
(1898). A sculptor finds his model Gioconda Dianti more lovable 
and inspiring than his own wife. His wife’s devoted love saved 
-him from death once ; and Gioconda’s devotion saved his master- 
piece. She repents and comes back to be loyal to his wife, the 
model is lost .and he loses the ability to create. Gioconda is 
prepared to come at a fixed hour everyday. But the wife fears. 
that Lucio may fall a prey to her again. So she goes to meet 
the model and asks her to leave the place. But in the heated © 
exchange of words, Gioconda proceeds to destroy. the statue ; and 
Sylvia was able to save it only after losing her hands. Later in 
a vila as Sylvia was alone a maid points to her hands and 
asks, “You gave them away ? To whom ?" The reply is, “To 


my love!" "Then the maid speaks, “Ah, what a cruel love! 
How beautiful they were! .... Were they buried ? Did you 
\ I7 ex Oy e 
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-see them taken away ? How white they were !". Just then her 
daughter comes to give her flowers. But Sylvia cannot take 
them. ‘In this memorable play we have two conflicting seis: of. 
pictures. Once -Lucio told his wife's friend “She is a soul of 
inestimable price, before whom I kneel and worship. But I am 
not a sculptor of souls.... When the other appeared before me 
I thought of all ihe blocks of marble hidden in the cave of 
far mountains, that I might arrest in each of them one of her 
"motions." It is a divided loyalty between love and beauty. 
Beauty was the goal which he was to realise in form. So he 
said, ‘Do you think that light must come from goodness ahd 
not. from that profund instinct which hurries my spirit toward 
the most glorious images of life ? I was born to make statues. 
When a material form has gone out of my hands with the 
imprint of beauty, the office assigned to me by nature is fulfilled. 
I have not exceeded my own law, whether or not I have exceeded: 
the laws of rigbt.'". The law of beauty may or may not be 
right. And the artis& neéd not pay attention to the questions 
of right and wrong ; for he is supposed to live in his own ideal 
world. - As Gioconda tells us, the studio is a place outside laws 
and beyond common rights; and felt that Nature sent her to 
him to bring him. a message, to save him. But the world has 
its own idea of art. It cannot accept an autonomous unit within 
it. The artist may refuse to accept the social values ; but before 
.he does so hg must cease to be a social being, a human as 
This is the tragedy thas overtook Gioconda. 

‘In “The Dead (City’’(1898) we- find the blind and affectionate 
Anna married to a poet who loves Bianca. Without feeling 
jealous ef it, Anna wants to make her husband happy by quitting 


the stage. But Bianca in the meanwhile dies. The claims of art ` 


are in conflict with those of life, and the passions of the artists 
may seem to be abnormal. Yet -they feel intensely. Love infects 
the artistic world as a disease. A similar theme appears in 
‘‘Prancesca da Rimini?’ (1901). By some accident Francesca 
marries the crippled’ Gianciotto, though she thought of marrying 
his (brother Paolo. The youngest Malatestino also loves her, 
but she has repulsed him. He had seen them ‘kissing. And as 
she repulsed the advances òf the youngest saying that she will call 
. his. brother for help, he asks her, ‘“Which’’. This Malatestino gives 
his information to his eldest brother. The cripple finds Paolo 


and Francesca in the same. room one night, and knocks. She . 
LJ 
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opens the door, and as the cripple strikes -Paolo she comes in 
the way; Paolo moves forward to catch her as she falls down. 
And then he, was killed by the same sword. Gianciotto sees 
their last embrace, kneels down and breaks his sword. This is 
very effectively portrayed. Love has become both fascinating and 
fatal. ; f . - 

We have an- effective tragedy in '"The Daughter of Jorio” 
(1904) Mila di Codra, -the daughter of a sorceress, spoils the 
marriage of the shepherd Aligi, and lives with him in a ‘cavern. 
Aliti’s father, Lazaro, once fought for her; and he now comes 
to claim her. As she defends herself, Aligi kills his own father. 
Aligi comes to his mother repentant, asking her to forgive him. 
But Mila comes there pleading that she-was the criminal, that 
she made Aligi feel guilty through witchcraft. Aligi calls upon 
the dead spirit to curse her. Amore horrible career of a woman 
is delineated in ‘‘Light under the Bushel’’ (1905) in a typically 
‘sensational vein; which also appears in “More than Love” : (1906), 
“The Ship” (1908) and ‘‘Fedra’’ (1909). ''More than Love” gives 
us an explorer who on returning home discovers that his fame 
has‘ gone to another. He wants to go back to Africa and for 
funds he kills the keeper of a gambling house, seduces a. friend’s 
sister, and is almost: saved .by the same friend. ‘The Ship" 
presents. the abnormal passion of Basiliola through a succession of 
horrors, In these horrors D’Annunzio’s main intenti@n seems to 
be to focus our attention on the abnormal esituations eating on 
the softer side of life. He was. guided throughout by a deep 
sense of realism. And in one play he carried this realism to thé 
extent of introducing. the audience also on the stage. Affer all, 
for D’Annunzio Literature presenis the human problems faithfully 
and intensely to make life liveable: 


8. Paul Hervieu and Edmond Rostant are two French dramatists: 
who have made the stage once again a living institution. In the last 
vears of the last century Hervieu took to the dramatic craft io support: 
and to propagate some. of his favourite ideas. Hach play is devoted 
to some specific cause or other. An imperfect life and its problems 
brought forth by a conflict of the strong and natural instincts with 
the weak and cultivated ones occupied his attention. Rostand on the 
other offers a consistent symbolism regulated by imagination which’ 
remains under his control and which is directed toa quest of the 


~ 
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Hervieu has à touching simplicity thas moves us at once. In 
“Les Tenailles’’ (1895) he' presents the story of Irene who longs to à 
be free'to live with her lover. Her husband Robert was ignorant 
.of her love. He takes her to be a rebel. He would prefer a divorce 
under mutual consent. He does not give her the freedom she wants. 
[rene yields to her lover, after whose death she comes back to-him. 
By this time. Robet learns that Rene is not bis child. Now he’ insists 
~ on à divorce, but she will not agree. There. can be no mutual consent. 
She will recant from the confession. He can never find -out even the: 
name of her lover. She observes to him, "We are two unfortunates. 
In misery there ae only equals". There is a moving. simplicity in 
this domestic problem. The strvggle to be free had to take an un- 
natural form because of the dead weight of custom under which the 
husband and wife groan. 


In ''Passing of the Torch’’ (1901) we find Hervieu discussing the 
complicated problem of filial and maternal love over three successive 
generations Hach succeeding generations finds its predecessor want-. 
ing in human qualities ; and the stern and static law appears.to bé 
an unquenched torch which needs to be revitalised. The obligations 
that fall on children and parents , Says the héroine Sabine, are recipro- 
cal. The child has a debt to the parents and it is paid when the 
child isa parent, says Maravon. The mother's love is instinctive, 
while the father’s 1s purely rational. Sabine tells him about her 
daughter: “To. spare Marie-Jeanne a serious grief, I would without 
hesitation immolate any life. But I also cherish my mother instinc- 
tively, without relying upon that: effort-of the reason which you possess. 

. And I assure you that to save my mother from peril T would give, my 
life as*readily as to save my daughter". The occasion for testing 
this faith arises with the. marriage of the daughter. 'Marie's husband 
was caught in financial troubles which: are threatening a- nervous 
breakdown for Marie. Sabine could not get any belp from Madame 
Fontenais. Sabine meets her old lover who was willing to help Marie’s 
husband with a lucrative post over the seas. Marieis happy with the 
dream of going to Louisiana. But Sabine and the Madame must not 
accompany her. Sabine has given up her honour and the redemption 
of her soul only to save her daughter; but the daughter could only 
think of herself. Sabine turns to her mother, Madame Fontenais, 
who understands her daughter's plight; and “now she is prepared to 
do everything to keep Marie’s husband in France. But Sabine. informs 
her, ‘‘They will not listen to you. In their dreams they see millions 
dancing ..9.. They willgo....and I shall try -to forget Marie: 
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Hereafter I have, only. -you’’. She -begs: her’ mother’ S forgiveness. 
But, by this time her mother. died. of a heart attack, and | pitifully” Sabine; 
cries, “Dead, , She is dead, : . ; For .my. daughter, : I have killed my 
mother”. The- story is.  Benelopad, in-a.masterly-way. "The.pareifal 
instincts are stronger, but the. filial instincts are very slender. And 
Hervieu procéeds as if he. is proving a certain hypothesis. Yet he 
“succeeds in evoking our. feelings. _ The gue ap Sentialls to, 
social psychology. | ; gta 

: “The. Enigma?” (1901) shows two broihasd sis iie vM moré 
TA .:do* their^wives. ` One: ofthe wives falls in love with Vivarce who 
comes:there. „Who was it?. We are not told. "Vivarce. confesses a 
part of bis: story. toai old marquis, 'à relation of the family, andhe 
wás;adviséd tc leave the house. »iVivarce has comé for: a - ‘priváte - ‘talk. 
With whomuwould-he like to speak? Ashamed of his’ conduct ‘Vivares 
commits suicide. The- anguish of: "Lieonorà reveals “her ’ guilt,’ b Her 
. husband. wants to torture hers" A marriage: Jaw. which - allows ‘such ` & 
tortiire‘in-revenge is: ‘strongly? condemend by “the. niarquis:' "IKotuálly 
the law"wliich^makes a:husband:dó: whatever’ ig ‘Tikes syith*his- site ‘is 
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institution : ‘of donee À Tripi óE a remarriage after ‘divdrtse, a woman 
comes badk to her former ` ‘husband “out “of” habit: The dires husband 
was *finfaithfal.’ "The sécond was good buf riot lovable. ' At the’ bedside 
ES ‘her child ` by the: first; “she mets her former Busbatid and ‘the past 
comes back to her mind. The real father óf Louis doéf iot want the- 
second husband to bring up the hoy. . This. child reunités thera though 
‘she tries her best to be rue to "her ‘second: Her parents. treat the 
sécond marriage , as ‘inreligious | and, are “happy: ab ‘the wisdom. of their 
daughter.” "Her second husband Guillaume’ cannot, allow. Max to, liye. 


The ‘two xivals' 'méél. "The. fall together down a precipice: rus 
"The value and “necessity of self- conquest is. the. iden. underlying 
“The “Awakening”. (1905)... Therese deserts her innocent and .ünguspec- 
: ting husband, because she . was possessed with mad love for, a,, prince. 
This conduct threatened the ` marriage of -her daughter and the career 
of the prince., She wakes up from the dream, comes back to. her home, 
and all . affairs are adjusted amicably. ` She wakes up. with the belief 
: that ihe Prince i is dead, And all great and, profound passion: is,a pro- 
found. illusion. There is no use in trying to run. against the current of. 
life offered to us. True. heroism lies in accepting what ig: ‘given, to, us 
.andi in making | the best out OE Wise tk 0S Se, Due rae 
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V. Know Thyself” (1909) is‘ a more direct’ attack on ‘divorcé. 
Clariase i isthe second wife of General de Siberari: Sensitive by nature 
she was "unable to bear thë callous and heartless conduct of: ‘the ‘general 
towards: her. His son Jean loves her passionately and is also loved 
by her. Jean must be saved: from the "wrath. of: his father. Jean 
seduced Anna, the wife of ati officer Donciers - who was “prepared ` "to 
forgive his wife. . The general does not know that the eulprit was liis 
own son and so he advises Donciers to have a duel with the rival.’ 
Later. lie.learns that the’ rival is Jean and that. Jean: was also 
seducing his .own. Clarisse. -Now : he .cannot accept the advise 
he gave to, Donciers. . He agrees: with Clarisse that his indifference 
froze the’ springs of loyalty; in; hers Getting ' reconciled to her; 
he. wants -Donciers.to. forgive . his Anna. But Donciers ‘tells 
him, «You taught.me that if atiy-one had ‘taken’ your wife ‘you 
would thirst for his. blood’’.. But the. General serenely- replies; 
‘One imagines -that by tradition, .oné raspécts it by atavism.. But . 
when.the matiér.is considered elosely,. what can à -murder,..a “duel; 
restore to'us that which has been- stolea?' Anna and’ Donciers are 
_ yeconcileds On the previous day- the General - was a different ‘man: 
Had Donciers kept back from the duel on ihe -previous day, she, would: 
have condemned him. But, as Clarissé asks him, | “Were you a, better- 
man yesterday ?"*. And, the General. told her, “T knew myself less’. 
But “who, knows himself”, says Clarisse. -The law. of faith, of mercy, 
triumphs over. ihe law of works, of a. Talse ‘sense of justice, . For in 
reality. who knows. himself or herself?. Wigs thet, caes Me 


is  Bioérnetjérbe Bjocruson is is many ways à xevólutionary. ‘His 
dinis constantly reveal great "Conflicts between . tradition and moder- 
hiy statig “institutions: and dynamism, instinctual " expression. “and 
intellectual vision, ‘and the. like. . Championing the cause of the leaving 

individualism as the goal | to perfeciion ard harmony, he has given us 
“plays on varied themes. In one of his earliest, "The Newly Married’ 
(1865), we- find'a young lawyer marrieé to @ spoilt child of. ‘rich’ and 
conventional parents ` whó dominate him. Heis not allowed any 
‘intiatice or originality. He must recognise a` . pre-establisbed harmony i 

in the arrangement of the furniture àl&o. His wife "Laura is intellėc- 

tually an infant. His passionate love finds nò response in her. ii 

‘was Mathilde who once loved Axel and who tesented Laura's status 
ag wifé, that writes a novel advising the wife about the duty of love 
- and ‘counselling the busband df the duty of forbearanóe. "As Axel and 
. Dafra read the work, they realise théiz folly and come closer to One 
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andthe: -The -plot works like a geometrical figure guided by the 
Aristotelian ' principle of the mean. "There: is a solution which 
combines moral idealism with practical realism. 

""The Editor" (1874) isa severe criticism of the tyranny of the 
press. ` Evje, the distiller and rich conservative, helps a bold radical to 
whom his daughter is engaged. A conservative editor friend counsels 
Evje to get rid of the match. As Evje«efuses to listen he was threat- 
ened with the power of the press. He somehow agrees; but.to-his 
chagrin fights an attack on himself in the paper. “It was written by 
the editor and it was expected to be inserted if Evje did not listen to 
the editer.. But an employee maliciously: inserts it. Even Harold's 
brother was attacked in the same number so bitterly that he dies of the 
shock. Then does the editor repent, and he retires. from a profession 
which he finds dirty. This is astudy of the reactions -arising from 
scurrilous attacks in the press and from a profound ignorance of the 
serisitive side of human nature. The tyranny of monarchy and of: the 
monarchists: was subjected io a similar treatment in ‘‘The King" 
(1877). - 

The loss of all higher ` “values ..was ical toa commercial life i in 
. “A Bankruptcy" (1874) which reminds us of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
Tt was business that estranges Tjaelde from his family and from ele- 

mentary virtues. He tries to hide his logses from every one;. and yet 
he does not want to give up an artificial life he was leading. ‘Ata 
critical moment the agent advises him to declare his bankruptcy and to 
begin his new life in simple and honest: poverty. : This* advice brings 
all the members of his family closer. Itis the individual : that . counts 
. against all the artificialities of the environment. The ‘tyranny exhibited 
by the vested interests in business is exposed in “The New System’* 
(1879). .- ; y. Bg 
“The King’’ Wants to-democratise monarchy. as againgt the-selfish 
‘interests of the church and the state. His failure has been due to his 
inability to reshape the environment in accordance. with his idea. Had 


there been a compromise, one might say. But’ the very spirit of 


"compromise was attacked in “The New System".. Hans Kampe, an 
"'engitieer and author of 4 book on the system of railway management, 
. loves the daughter of Riis the supervisor: -| Riis hates his book since it 
will minimise his greatness in the eyes of:the authorities. So he prohi- 
bits his daughter from loving him. And he also wants the auditing 
of Hans’ father’s accounts. And to dishonour Haris, Riis gives a 
-dinner to the civil engineers. Hans who was invited converts them 


-all to his side of thinking. Hans in the end has only a partial ‘success. 
. 
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Bjoeriedh i js not “totally opposed to compromise sincé‘he spelicvés i inthe 


institutióhs and in the individuals as well. He was-deeply interested 


in restoring the underdog ‘to’ the human level, in ' ‘revealing the Tasting 

springs of humanism in all jévels of sóciely. . - i 
KEFA Gauntlet” . 0883; 87) -is a dissertation on-male oisi -H 

ian ‘wants to knów ‘the’ ‘past of ‘the wóman he loves‘and if she wants 


ler ‘to accept only his future, the dramatist ‘says, then: the woman has - 


a ight to rebel. ‘She i is not the moral washerwoman of: anyone. "The 


ar of middle age are equally’ ttoublésome. In *'Geéograpliy:and 


ve’? (1885) we: ‘find a ‘hnsband i ignoring his-wife because of ‘his ‘great 


x Minn io ‘his work. > ‘Specialisation : hazes ‘Prof. Tygesen ignore the 


Higher“ “human ‘values: -His wife . was compelled to ‘leave ‘her -horie 
Becatise of: ‘this’ strange’ ‘conduct; with an admirér.- Later the- ‘professor 
comes ‘to‘realise that life is ‘greater than his lover-specialised - ‘field. And 





é 


üs ‘she’ réturb$, he receives‘her. A similar study of a woman neglécting 


Her Husbünd ‘because of hér ‘absorption i ir -childrén is givéntin ‘When 
the' ‘New ‘Wine ‘Blooins”? 5 (1909). Arvik finds -hiinself -treated : as an 
object of amusement, He, longs for a companion, and he finds that: the 
üew wine’ is^ "blooming in?'^hér niece Alvilde. This ferments the: old 
wine: “Ks he goes’ to: ‘London . sith- ‘Alvilde; the ‘wife, and:.children 
“Yalise ‘what ‘they ‘have done and they- Tepàhb; "Two of ‘her daughters 
h& ive ‘wrecked ‘their careers ` “following. -fheitmothér’s .exámple:*" "The 
pastor télls the third at het | tharriages “The ‘highest ‘happiness..thata 


husband: ‘cain -gonceive’ is “for his Wife to`yjeld him her'wholei :-being i 
i bécáuse: ghe ‘pefiéves im biin: “And. I.am: ‘convinced. ‘that'for ‘her: ‘also el 


diii is ihe highest happiness oh earth. 077 3 

ce 
Powér"-(1883): * Pastor’ ‘Sang ias: supreme faith in. God and he can do 
wonders. But his wife Klara has absolate love for him and she-can 
endure.  ‘Which-is the-real -cause of thei-: respective ‘successes’? - One 


holdsto faith; and the other tollove. "They attempt something beyond : 


ihéir power. "They: will: more than they cari perform. . And for:a, ;good 
life both faith and. love, says Bjoernson, are ‘essential, though: love is 
greater ` tlian faith. In the second part of this play (1895) we- find 
intense: and ‘inveterate iüdividualism: defeating ' itself. ‘Such -an .indivi- 
dualism :geis ` confounded. with a` moral anafbhism, ‘and agnor e 


. virtues: of «woderation ; ‘and altruism. Aem £ 
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""Bjoerhgon;, ; discusses. ‘a more ‘profound . ‘problem -in:. “Beyond our. 
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The” concept of goodwill is “the “ultimate Pasis: “of - he moral- 
philosophy ‘of “Kant as is evident’ from the: opening paragraphs of the 
. Chitique® of" ‘Practical’ Reason. “Kant seems ‘to’ derive all “his formal laws 
concerning "the nature of the ‘moral. standard from this’ very conception: 
Even the confirmed critics of- Kant do-not question the basic character 
of "this concéption ‘and the validity: of his deductions- therefrom. But 
there i is a fündamerital inconsistenoy involved here which when dragged 
out seems to vitiate the whole of Kant's ethics. It is the purpose of 
- this paper Xo Show that on the one hand “Kant cannot proceed even & 
step 1 in his ‘Ethics ‘without: the concept. of goodwill yet-on “the: otier this 
very | concept renders d progress impossible’ forhim. | - 

"Det: us start with an examination ‘of the ‘ature of ‘this scodwill, 
whidh © "Kant: ‘wakes so much Eo "The various ‘arguments that Kant 
adduces to show thatthe: “supposed ‘goodness of ‘all the objects: ‘of ‘desire 
‘and even ‘that of pleasure ds ‘relative to different’ ‘contexts aiid’ circums- 
tances. and his emphasis on goodwill as the ‘sole self- contained good 
seems “to. “point. ^o the" view, hat to" him’ Goodwill is “the ` same às the 
cómmon "nian's ‘goodwill. "This: 'eónelüsion ` is further. ‘supported ' ‘by the 
considération: that: sincè” for Kant thé idea of morality involves ‘the idea 
of ‘the ‘ ought? "and since ‘this latter in its trn einvolves’ ‘the: ‘idea: of 

* can m , theréfore only that which a fully rational béing:cam i in &ll-possible 
Gireumstances accomplish be regarded ag” obligatory - üpon "him: in’ thé 
Strict sense of the: word. ‘Ordinarily. one ‘can be said to: ?pe. able. to 
achieve an end or maké: efforts’ to- achieve it or to take the’ “right. means: 
` to achieve it but-if under: exceptional cireumstances oné ‘is ‘prevented 
even the free use of, one’ s own limbs for any end whatsoéver one can at 
"jeast will that end. Soit might seem as if-this familiar will (or :good- 
will) is the sole object (or subject of the morül law a ‘as! "sia: down: “by 
Karit. Pi Mrs 
: Put à “different. ‘consideration derived ‘from Karit’ ‘own: MEN ofc 
tlie: ‘concept of moral ‘law’ seems ‘to. “dispel the: appearünce "6f familiarity 


"T from his nofion of goodwill. | The various formulations: of the moral law 


(as for instance “ that action whose Jmnderlyirig principle: can -be-:will- 
fully uiiivefsálised: is the moral’ one’? ‘and so~on) ` as! ‘elaborated thy him 
‘haye.to be logically ‘eonnected with goodwill. * "The: form of his’argument ~ 
relating" to this matter should’ be something like’ ‘this 2A: ptu l 
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is necessarily a being endowed with goodwill ard the concept of goodwill 
necessarily involves the concept of the categorical imperative and there- 
fore moral action which ensues from goodwill must also be endowed 
with the character of the categorical imperative. When this argument 
has been laid down then this categorieal imperative may be formulated 
in ‘as many different ways as Kant desires to, in the interests of -clarity. 
There is also another way of justifying the Kentian. conception of moral 
law which has been adopted by some students of his. ‘This consists in 
deducing the form of morality from the noticn: of rationality itself and 
regarding the various formulations of the morel law as so many different 
versions of the - rational principle of self-consistency, . But *this - 
approach to this problem- can be summarily dismissed as- illogical on the 
ground. that this would leave the concept of goodwill. hanging i in mid-air 
as goodwill cannot be equated with the concept of rationality from which 
morality-is sought to be deduced. . ‘There.is also another reason why this 
mode of deduction cannot be accepted.. Kart has: put, more matter. in 
the moral law (as worked out: in his diverse formulations of it) than the 
bare : self-consistency -of the. .prineiple of rationality (from which the 
former. is derived) vouches for. , For instance, how. does it. follow. from 
the rational obligation to be self-consistent in one’s- conduct that. one 
should never treat others as means to any end?. Is it because one never 

- treats so oneself? In that case (if the principle of self-consistency 'is 
carried to its logical extreme and there is'nc reason why it should not) 
one should nof treat others as others even, iLaf is, one should behave as. | 
if all.other human beings are one’s owp- self. But apart from the- fack 
that this kind of self-identification with the. whole mankind. is . “not 
practicable on the plane. of. ‘existence on which moral consciousness is 
the consciousness of the * ought ’ -and not tkat of the ‘is’, this conclu- 
sion militates against another formulation af the moral law given. -by 
Kant. -In this,.the moral. agent is asked to eschew all possible motives 
from: his conduct if he aspires to attain to highest. moral level but in the 
same breath he is also asked fo restrain his reformatory zeal and -not go 
beyond. a certain limit in enforcing moral law upon others even. when he 
finds them. going astray. E. : : ; 

. The above discussion shows that the Santai conception of moral 

. law is‘not merely a matter of. self-consistency. This conclusion can be 
eriforced in another way = that-is, by maintaining that the ' "ought. 
cari never be reduced to ' . So the othe: alternative, namely. that. of 
déducing the moral law ae “goodwill i is left on our hands. But does E 
even fare ‘any better? For :one :thing;. i; leaves -the. xelationship,. of 
‘goodwill and rationality unexplained and -this . in ifs; turn. leaves ` the 
element 9f self-consistency: inyolved in. the: moral. law. umaecounfted, for, 


eu và 
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 Fül uisiliars it render thie categoticality’ of the: Tiid Jaw ‘inexplicable: 
The familiar ;notion. of goodwill which. is just goodwill and: nothing - else 
cannot’ have’ as its constituent. the. idea, of óbligatión ; Teast ob "all the one 
hvöivihg 4 ihe x idea of unconditional il obligation. : 





2 lud pues ‘that dor him: “goodwill i is a ; postulated. entity 
quite différent rom. the emotion ‘that, ‘goes by; this name and, that its 
acceptance Is. necessitated by. “his ‘peculiar, conception of” the’ moral law. 
This interprefation may ‘Not have, the support. o of Rants own déliverance 







But gyen ‘this. 3o p 
postulate MM ‘goodwill ' which i is o defined’ à to® jead jo ihe deduction 
-of à all, the, proper ties: « of, the. moral: 1 self.is b ut ill-concealed "as a 
-potsulate, and the "supposed deductions: therefrom are in Teality nothing 
buts - plications, of the “hypo u n this view the whole 
ethical; System . ‘developed | by. Kant: “would , be: teduced: to. a ‘set ‘of 
tautologies having no material significance at all.’ 











tha tHe bs dmay-be coritended against, this that, the kind of, ‘moral: sentiment 

l inyolving the ideas .embodied-in; the: conception. of the: moral law is an 
^ éxperiericéd- fact ‘and noi a ‘hypothetical - entity and that therefore Kant 

‘is justified : in. basing. his: edifice of morality.,on Jt. . To ‘this our answer: 
is that on this view both the categoricality and imperativity of morality 

` would be rendered baseless, the former becatise morality would then be. 
merely a matter of sentiment and the” latter because a gentiment can ab 

best: overhelm. but cannot compel; ` Replacing sentiment by: faith also  . 
does not help us to get over these difficulties:. For faith is a 2 word which 

. resists all. attempts at. exact definition: or analysis. ^ P 


"But: granting for árgument's : ‘sake that somehow Kant olds. in 
- deducing the form of the moral law from the notion of goodwill the most , 
_ Serious difficulty. that faces us here is about. the: justification of the. - 
morality of the moral action: - . The. “diffculty. can be presented in. the 
. following ` way. Kant says that goodwill ‘ alone ’ is good, no othér thing 


is. or 'can be good in the real, sense of. the word. Is then a moral action, : l 


say, telling the: truth not prompted. by any ulterior motive but done 
solely for the sake of :duty—good. ih the real sense or not ?- It might 
appear that it is, as it is dictated solely by the sense of duty. But it is 
T not, simply because it.is different from goodwill. It is no answer to,this 
that if a ‘moral action is determined by goodwill alone it should inherit 
the characteristics of its progenitor for Kant cannot in. anf case have 
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two goods-in- themselves. He has himself closed the: door against such. ` 
a, supposition. 

Perhaps it, may lass be m on “behalf” of Kant that certainly 
goodwill alone is the highest. good but, the. action due to it is the next, ` 
highest one in the scale of goodness. But this would lead to the 
awkward conclusion that a man who is quite ñt and yet contents himself 
with merely willing the good of others without actually doing anything 
for ther is superior in morality to another who both wills good and acts 
up. to that will. The difficulty can however be dodged by taking recourse 
to the cheap argument that the total goodness of the man acting from 
goodwill exceeds the simple goodness of the mere goodwiller. But: this | 
is not a genuine solution. - For against this argument a counter- 
argument may be presented ‘that the man acting from goodwill must at 
the same ‘time bé ‘both high and. low in morality, high because he has 
goodwill and low because he acts up to i5." Not only this, this way of 
putting the thing goes directly against’ humanity’ s cherished convictions 
about the: highest moral ‘state. ' If inactive goodwill were the highest 
perfection of morality, it. would ‘have been ‘set up as the most precious 
ideal by Kant or some, other thinker. ` And evei if a thinker would have 
made. bold to uphold such án ideal who would have followed him. 

“Al the abové is not intended. to show’ that Kant’s conception of 
goodwill is totally inconsistent. The purpose of this paper is a modest 
one, namely to point out that some fundamental difficulties are involved _ 
in the basis of Fanya ethics, which haves yet to be got over. - 


2 





THE: ‘BEGINNINGS OF. THE ROMANTIC 
“A E MOVEMENT - 


ES Maman, Das; Mr A, B. Lig PaD. 

WW e-otjen dum that. all.c on: audden the SS movement aS 
ushered into.this-world. as a;deliberate resolve-to-change.the age;of.reason 
^ and proge.into.am. age of.passion and.emotion: :This inno way is true. 
As. the. fruit comes in-after the. flower; -the flower after the plant, the 
plant.after.the..seed. 3s.Sown, so: every.progress in this-world is-evolved 
through . gradual. and- continual -activities : and -stages.of development. 
The. flower; weisee in.a vernal.morning..blown ‘by. the soft southwind -is 
the result.of.activities, performed in. darkness through the:dreary months 
of rain, ‘autumn, and.winter; so the:marvellous period ofthe. Romantic 
movement, manifold in „its. outlook. and . tremendous in: its force and 

` passion, sthe «period . which~ saw: -the.-birth’ of* mighty - suns -suchas 
Wordsworth ;.Coleridge, Shelley: and: Keats; in the.atmosphere-of: poetry, 
is the outcome of. lesser, light. work. and slow .endedvour, which prepared 
the, ground, in..which :the .mighty..heroes-of. the. mighty: age,..will. .come 
and; display their.feats. ..But before.we:.set ourselves.to.the. task of 
. tracing: theevolution :of romanticism. or: rather. neo-romanticism ,in. the 
 domain:of English Literature ,.we must.understand: what we. are. to, mean 
by Romanticism. ..We.are not, going here: to tackle:.the, vexed squestion 
of precisely defining Romanticism, for to speak the truth it can never be 
défined. "We laugh “when: "we see ‘many sane-rninded ‘critics ‘devoting 
pages for à Tight solütion of the definite’ limits of-romanticism. "Our ‘task. 
is not that. "We are‘ to extricate a'few characteristic datas’ for our 
purpose from the tangled wood of sense and nonsense that have been 
spoken about it. The: term’ '*romaritic"":was:atéfirs applied to the 
literature of the Middle~Ages,;whichzgrewr upi in various vernacular 
languages, born of classical. Latin, and ..which,:-for the most were 
romances i.e., stories dealing in _thrilling _adventures, containing 
mysterious and supernatural elements, violating the rules and 
methods of the classical’ literature òf ‘the Gréeks-and--the Romans. 
Hence romanticism, -by: generalisation:6f "the.leading features of the 
Romances came to mean K1): Freedom. -from: the -bondage of rules and 
conventions, (2) delineation”. of. supernatural . and unseen element, 
(3) Intense idealism, (4) Notes of wonders aid mysteries working in the 
world, and: such other features. . But we should not remain blind to the 
. fact. that such elements are not waiiting in the ‘elagsical lifefature. 
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There cannot be any watertight division of literature. Romanticism, 
classicism, realism overlap one another and we can find traces of each 
in the :evéry .other.. The’ age of Shakespeare was :an -outburst in 
romantic feelings, but after that came an, agé in. ‘which people became 
fond of society, satire and Wits. Their mind was engaged more in 
l criticism than in'ereation, more in. wif than in humoür and pathos, more 
in didactic vetse than in impassioned reflection. But side by side with 
this : ‘poetry’ of:reason’ and commonsense, there: is slow ‘but: ‘continuous 
flow’ of an. undercurrent: of romanticism. We shall tiy to Survey the 
poetry: of this :period of transition by the light-of the romantic notes, 
called out from. the poetry. of the poets'of this age. "The ideals ‘which 
thése’ romantic: poets followed consciously mostly: unconsciously mày: Hè 
grouped: às follows :—(1)! J»turè as something living'and real; for ilie pies 


eminence ‘of love of nature, Romanticism has been called’ by ' some: ds 


naturalist; :(9) Not Of wonder and Beauty; (3) Stipernaturalism ; 
f (4) ‘Mediaevalism: (5) Imaginative fervour and emotionalism’; '(6) Vague: 
4 Hess ‘and’ mystery ; (7) Love of mar as man and of’common ‘animals; 
X8) ‘Attempt to ‘break through the hard rind‘ of convention and routine; 
(9) Individualism or subjéctivism. - "But these’ do not- exhaust the features 
of: Romanticism, which has à 'vague suggestion of mystery and infinity, 
ana’ we may ‘perhaps say ‘that-at the: toüch of- mathematical precision and 
definition ‘Yomariticism vanishes ` away. ‘fiom our: “sight! The sólitaty 


inistaticé of an only ‘sonnet wiitien: by William ‘Walsh: ‘1663: 1708): éven l 


im"the"hey^day of the ‘Restoration period : shows that’ people “s “were 
ön idis of the ‘bondage of the Herði: “couplet and Wanted changes” s 


Gree (1620: 1799) ° ‘the, noted dramatist ‘after Dryden, ‘has 





hey 


displayed i ina little song of his romantic touch of. ‘melancholy s and Tegro 





80 much characteristic of- Shelley, and K eats, : , The, ,8ong.: 


RAUS Verl eee 


DC lu False though she be 4o. me E o 





metre Pee 2 LPN ne'er pursue revenge; 

i For still the’ charmer I approve | Sp SERRA ae ee 
eat, _ Though I ‘deplore her change. b cu 
Là > a In Tous of bliss, we off have met, 

| + “They could not always. last; 

X And song the present I regret 

M Kon = | Is m “grateful for the Bast. Er 





is is hoegenjne expression. “of egre and hence appeals to our heart sim 


IM 


a ‘romantic sense of grief, . l 
MESES aa oe 


~~ 
f 
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' In Garth’s Dispensary (1660-1718) the following lines occur, as. 
precursors to i i and Wordsworth :— 


*' The waves so gently wash each rising hill 

The land seems floating; and the.ocean still. 
Eternal spring with smiling verdure here 

Warms the mild air and crowns.the youthful year 
From crystal rocks transparent rivulets flow . 
The vine undressed: her swelling clusters bears :: 
The labouring.hind the-mellow olive cheers; 
Blossoms.and fruit at once the citron shows 

And, as she pays, discovers: still she owes. 


A piece of beautiful ‘natural. description. “Though as is not 
Wordsworth’s living nature, .we must mark the - italicised words, as 
unconscious forecast of the coming discovery. : 


! ` Wordsworth in his famous. „preface to the. lyrical ‘ballads is said . 
that ri excepting the Nocturnal reverie- of Lady Winchilséa (1660- 1770) 
and. a passage. or. two in the Windsor forest of Pope, the poetry of the | 
period, in intervening between publication of Paradise Lost and. the . 
Seasons, does not contain a single new of external nature’ .. We 
quote. below. a. few. of her lines : secs x 


Té to its a cavern pes confined, "HM. 

And only gentle zephyr fans his wings: X" . 
And lonely philomel, still waking sings - 0 *- nud 
In such a night, when passing clouds give: placés ^ WU. 
Or thinly veil the heaven’s mysterious face ' 

When in some river, : overhung with gfeen- © : ^" 


^. . Ühewaving moon and trembling leaves are. seen °., >. 


In such a night, let me abroad remain, 
"Till morning | breaks and all's confused again, 
Our canes, our toils, our clamours are renewed ^ 


_ Our pleasurep seem reached, agam pursued. 


In. dis phenomenal poem, we i with delight the bracketed dines: as i 
specimens , of. vivid and- life-like description _ to be found in Tennyson. " 
The last four lines has a vague longing and. a, faint note. of seclusion. . 
It has been said of Pope that had he been born in the romantic period, | 
he would turn one of the greatest of the romantic writers: "But he had 
to submit to the time-spirit and the esuli is that We! ‘get traces of nattral 
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.deseriptiony beautiful ` and- bordering on: romantic: ; delineation, in- his 
Windsor forest. We append ‘a féw:lines~ i 


Here peer graves a. chequered. scene- display: 
And part admit; and-part exclude ‘thecday;:.:. 

` As some coy nymph-herylover’s ~warm-address;:. 
Nor quite indulges; nor. can: quite repress::. 

` Theres interspersed.in:lawns:anz.opening-gladess | ^ 
Thin trees -arise: that span:each: other's :shades : = ^ ^ — 
Here in full-light. the: russet plain: extend? `` » 
There: wrapt in:clouds ‘the :gluish: hills ascend: NEC 
Even the wild sheath:displaysz:her:purple:dyes:; ©: ..7: 

. And.'midst the desert fruitful fields arise 

: That crown'd with-tufted trees and springy-corm 

Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn. 


The above attempt to trace romanticism in the crowning days of the 
so-called~‘‘ classicism "may ‘seem’ pedantic; but-we have ventured’ to go | 
over ‘this untrodden (so faras we know} ‘ground; bearingcin mind, thé- 
continuity~ of: Literature: from: zx ton "age ` through: a all hingen and 
transitions. , 
- In: Parnell’ (1679- 1718) we" find’ a: thorough’ change” “of: metre: 
Parnell handles the octosyllabic measures of* Milton ~in“ an“ admirable. 
fashion and with exquisite melody. . We also get in him the melancholy 
note to be followed later on in Young. and“ Grey. His description of 
nature is 3 charming also. In his “CA night’ Pe on Death" we Have : 


How deep you azure:dyes:the.sky, | 
Where orbs. of-gold- Pub manbasi lie” 

While through their ranks in-silver- pride: - 
The nether crescent seems to. glide! - 


And again,—the following lities have ‘been the fore-runner ofthe sweet 
gravo poetry of English ‘Literature. =. oae a 


-‘* Those graves, with bending osier bound. 
That nameless heave the crumbled ground." "d 


- Parnell's '' Hymn to:Contentment?' prepared. the. ‘ground: dis :Collin's 
exquisite strain of lyrical: writing. Mr. Gosse’s estimate of Parnell is - 
worth notice. Hè says ‘‘ There is more of * ‘imagination; in the purely~ 
Wordsworthian sense, more of d and "spirituality, i in Parnell’ ‘than 
in any other poet of thie time?’ c 


.-. ""Twas when the.seas.were roaring, -` : ie ce $e 
e .°.-._- With.hollow blasts.of »vind;. -.... 


~ 
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‘A damsel lay deplering,. - T: 
All on-a-rock-reelined.: - 
Wide o'er the xolling»billows« . "x 
She cast-a wistful look . D Duk e 

Her head was crowned with willows - song we 
That tremble:o'er-the:brook.: `. 


When: one. reads the above.stanza, he: is perhaps: led -to believe. that. it. 
belongs. 4o the.romantic age but-really it belongs: to Gay. (1688- 1782), , 
who should be classed with the Romantic writers for his ew. sweet. 
lyrical pieces and love of nature. The beauty and fond imagery of 
** Black-eyed Susan ” is unique in'its portrayal of love. 


Allan Ramsay '(1686- -1756). roused : the. interest of. geile to the 
simpler lyric of an earlier age, by shis Scots. song .of: 1719 .and Tea-table 
miscellany and Ever green. of 1724. The burden of a ballad ‘that follows i 
smells of Burns. PASE - 


E dete ero qnysaime thing; JT T cr 
I would love thee, I would love thee; ' ` : 
° Añ-thoù avere:my*aimsthing- 
= Hawedeanly. ‘I would-love:thee::. 


Though his: contributions ‘are worth nothing today, he encouraged the 
publication of several sweet lyric - that will list -a& long as Eiiglish: 
literature will last. Among them, '* The Braes of Yarrow of Hamilton - 
of Bangour ” (1704-1754), came upon thesearstof the ‘men iof, sthé Queen 
Anne Age, with a freshness of fete icri acd of, sbeauty and a 
sweetness of ee Bee MUR epe Un 


Yellow upon "Tárrosr barik thë gowan. "d 
Fair hangs the apple frae tlie rok / moet " 
Sweet the waye of Yarrow flówing d 
How enticing it is. Again to mark the note of love 
2 Buk? ye; then busk-my bonny’ ibenny-bridé-- 
; ‘Bask ‘ye-busk ye «my winsome ‘marrow, : `` 
NE ~ Bask: ye; and-love-‘me-on the: bánks:of ‘Tweed. 
a. 3 : Ahd/think mai-mair:on: -the-biaes: ‘of “Tartows:-: TN ue 2 


On.the borderland of the. two. schools stands Edward. Young (1689- 1765): 
. Many, of his.single lines flash with brilliance. -and beauty e.g. " „And „quite . 
. unparadise ‘the realms of light ”. 
In the following... lines from: -Night-—EV- we .find. glimpse af ihe 
romantic note of vague mystery. and Ahe.touch. of. individualisn?.: 


7 
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ce 


_ “ They call I follow to the land unknown ... - 
'- I trust in thee and know in whom I trust... 
Or life or death, is equal; neither weighs; 
All weigh in this—O let me live to thee."' 
du the lines: 
To drink the spirit, of the coda dsy-.. 
And triumph i in existence; 
- wé find: qüite a new note of joy and gladsomeness; which is romantic in" 
its very expression. | Even in this description of Rature, what a change" 
meets us. i 


PEOR 


"r oe with: vakta melody; to cheer ` PE 
"The sullen gloom, sweet | phelomel f like thee MAU CA 
` And call the stars to listen; every stat’ ^ ^ O Ee 00 o 
^. Ts deaf to mine, enamoured of thy, lay.” 2 2: mL LI 


^ Theroxall's (1680. 1759) viuptuous ‘Tove poems ‘there i is grarmth p 
: passion of a Byron, the music and sweetness of a Shelley, ‘put | we refrain 
: from quoting him, for the most beautiful. stanzas in them, a are. dne most 
indecent. ) do Ug LE c E 

John Byron (1699-1763) lagu "by-- his dud; A on ‘the 
Pretender wrote several quaint lyrics and délighted i in: anapaestic metre. 

- John Mathew. Green's. (1698-1787). . The Spleen." he. departs., 
from, ‘the „postie. diction of the | Ae. and gives ; in. -octosyllabic à an ideal 


picture of secluded, life. sas teak Ne 3 


C “Apd may.my humble ayaling s stand « 
5 Upon: some chosen spot:of land . 
A pond befgre full to the brim fe 
.. Where cows may cool, and geese T swim, 

8 Behind a green like velvet. neat .. 

Soft with the eye, and. the feet. 
Where odorous plants i in evening fair, , 
Breath all around ambrosial air,’ Scans ' 

Here is ihe naive: simplicity: -of. Wordsworth,’ ži The. arali of 
Mathew Green, the. fact that-he never. wastes, a- ine by repeating @ 
commonplace, together." with “his fine cheerfulness -.as .of.-an: Angur, 
desiring neither-proverty nor. riches, make us regret;that he left so little 
behind, him," E. Gosse. . 

In Savage (1698- 1743) > we äre » stattled By an mimp to give novel / 
landscape features. - Hei is full of brilliant if Mer T ‘colour. EJ ‘the 
lines : 

A Num oif here plué veil’ d yellow, thio” a sky = EE o 
oth ‘swelling mixfute formis a floating’ green; DLE EE 


rer ota 
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Streaked thro’ white clouds a mild vermilion show 
And the breeze freshens, as the heat declines. ^ = 


the element of colour fófeshàdows the ‘brilliant colour ot Shelley and 
Keats. na ck a Bec de, 


‘John Dyer i (1698- io s was à Bas aaa a poet and” in i Di land- 
scape poetry, there is an intermingling of the artistic sense of beauty 
‘with the love of the poet. He loves a wide prospect diversified by 

Stream and-wood.. His landscape is full of living change, of tender 
"incident; of the melody of breeze and bird and stream. How sweet.and 
- touching are the. following lines. - 
^i /** Below'me trees unnumbered rise - 
 Beautiful'in various dyes 
" The gloomy: pine, the popular pius; 
` The yellow beech, the sable j yew:' 


“Shades of colour | suggesting vague, shades’ of meaning. . The 18th 
century, poetry was thé poetry of the court and town, but the poet asks 
"dà ‘thas it we search peace in the marble floor of the town, 
ba In vain you search, she is not: here, 

oe ‘th vain ye search the domes- ‘of gare, `.: l 
` Grass and flowers quiet treads ` 

On the meads, and mountain heads ] "UD 

Along with pleastize, close allied;' ME ME Nn 

Ever by: eàch" other's Mido ss. 20 fe) Nee 

' Amnd often by the murmüring rill ` ' Í 

Hears the thrush, while all is stil ^ 70 too e 
Ps "Within the groves of Grongar Hill. . ' od 
* These. lines from '' Fleece Bk I show Dyer’s love of common 
“folk: and animals, which came "EMEN to be E à proriinent denote of 
‘the new school: : E 


“ The shorty rustic, in the middle wave - 12d 
i ^ ^ Awaits to sée him (the lamb)! rising; one atm bears 
U C^ TBs lifted hhéad "above the limpid sirám = 
7^5 While the fall @lathiny fleece the other laves mE 
z “Around, laborious, ‘with “repeated toil; uu, 
^ ^KBüd then" résigns him to the sunny bank E 
- ‘When; bléatig loud, he'shákes his dripping locks. © 
One single poem“ “The grave" has madé Robert Blair (1699-1746) 
famous. Freed from mere:rhetotic' ànd: cómmonplace it- stands high 
even to this day for: its: nimble’ éxecütion. and -earnést ste. - The 
supernatural elemeht:, isiprésent.'in. the following lines. ::Often; “ by 
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glimpse of gioodllidit chequering thro'.the trees; the. roh [los in the 
Susa DEDICO : 


“£. Sudden:.he starts !:and. hears. or. shinks -he. hears 
The sound of something purring at his heels 
.. Full fast-he flies and dares not look.behind him .. - 
Till out of. breath he overtakes Bs fellows ?; 
' "How natural too. ; 
The. poets: whom we':have: discussed. are of-second rate-importance, 
but:in: James !Thompson (1700-1748): we-come’ to-the-most:original-and . 
-influential writer of the age, in whom. Romanticism:takes :its: stable 
stand and firm footing. He was.the.first-cf note to-writésin blank verse 
and Spenserian stanza. '' The Seasons "'.is a-store house of beautiful 
descriptions, which we see every-day. He describes. these: incidents cf 
life and nature, with a charm and_poatical.truth. ~His’‘* Castle of 
Independence " is unique in its romantic melancholy, its clear-melody | 
its crowd | of real people. Over the whole lies.a blue. atmospbere.of ' 
vagueness, an opium cloud, a vapour of dreams from the land .of. echoes 
and the total éffect is one of urireality, as of a finely proportioned piece 
of architecture built in-g mirage. ‘His gift’ to the romafitic age is his 
hore of nature, mysterious- mediaevalism md note of wonder and 
beauty, of —— zi i ' 


A pleasing land of iene head it was — ^: 
Of dreams that wane before the half.shut. eye. 
And of gay castles inthe. clouds that.pass - 
Forever flashing round. a: summer. sky. 


The three followers of note: -of Thompson ‘are 1 Armstrong "(1709-1779). 
-duyttelton’ (1709-1778) .and Robert -Glover (1712-1785). « Of: these, 
"Glover lives by ‘his “ ballad-of:Admiral Hosiers Ghost,’ by.the music.and 
swing of the verse—perhaps also by the naval cast of the iige cand 
diction. 

. In Shenstone’s. ‘ ' Dying. kid ”- we: get: koe eds of the . 
widening of human sympathies—ove..for.lower.animals. “We pass on 
to W. Collins (1721-1759). .. His ode.on.tha.popular superstitions of the 
Highlands of Scotland has: struck..a.new.-romantic:note, .by-introducing 
a new world of witches,-pygmies, fairies and. mediaeval. kings, for the 
play of the.imagination. The. luckless: swain, .in::the,poem + 


*<Whom.late: bewildered :in the dark sidarki fen 

‘The ifiend, enraged; shall look: upon, 

* Shall never. look: with pity’s: kind: concern, . 
“But instant; furious; raise ‘the:-whelmingiflood | ` "pet 
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O'er its drowned banks; forbidding all return - 
Or if he meditate his wished escape 

To some dim hill, that seems uprising near 
To his faint eye the grim and grisly shape 

In all its terrors clad, shall wild appear. 


* su ee 


The magic beauty and the subtle imagery’ of "' Ode to Evening ” 
38 exquisite in its artistic tenderness and sweetness of landscape painting 
and ‘‘:-May hope to soothe the ear ’’ of every lover of poetry. Of him 
it may. be said in his own words, 


. Prevailing poet! whose undoubting mind 
' Believed the magic wonders which he sung; 
‘Hence, at each sound, imagination glows 
Hends his worm lay with softest sweetness flows `. 
And fills the impassioned heart and wins the harmonious ear. . 
` His contributions to the growth of romanticism are his love of fairy land, 
love of harmony and music, clear7 cut polished . expression lyrical spirit 
. and a dominant love of hpeny: The UNE stanza iLuptratos his 
. love for freedom. ES 
“ Who shall awake the Sparfan fife 
And call in solemn sounds to life 
The youkbs; ‘whose locks divinely spreading ` 
` Like vernal hyacinths in sullen hue 
All once the breath-of fear and virtue shedding ~--- - 
- Applauding freedom of love of old to yiew."' 

We move forward to Gray (1798-1774) in whom we notice a 
strüggle between classicism and romanticism, but romantic poet triumphs 
in. the ultimate. Gray is known ‘to every reader of English by his 
“ Elegy”, a poem unparalleled in its melancholy tone and romantic 
fervour. The melancholy tune sounded in this piece, rings ever after- 
"wards in and throughout the romantic age. In Gray, we find the first 
hidden germ, which. sprouted up in Wordsworth.- In a letter he says 

‘of the Alps :-*'-not a precipee, not a torrent, not a cliff, but-is pregnant | 
with religion and poetry ". =- - E 

‘How enthralling is tho following. description of the ‘streams of 
music in the forms of hill-streams : 

** A thousand rills. their mazy progress take. 0 
The laughing flowers that round them blow. Qu Oe 

| Drink life and fragrance as they. flow | i 
How the rich stream of music winds along 
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Deep, majestie, smooth and strong. D p 
Thro’ verdant vales: and Ceres’ golden reign oov. s 
Now rolling down: the steep amain, e ahs lt 
Héadlong, impetuous, see. it Pours e SA 
The rocks and nodding- groves, xibellon to. thet roar.’ 


di calls up a vivid picture before our mind’s eye, aud: in the: beautiful 
structure of st#ophes in. this “‘ progress of poesy-** he comes. nearer to 
. Shelley and Swinburne in their lyrical dramas. The: underlined -expres- 
sion is quite Wordsworthian. The varied: music, ` the”. polished ‘and 
superfine structure, the overblows magnificence and majestic metrical ; 
artifices of his pindaric odes proclaim the birth-of a new: era and sounded 
the death-knell to the poetry of. Pope ‘and Johnson. ~ In- ‘Fhe Fatal 
Sisters '' and the ‘‘ Descent -of Odin," . Gray takes us to the far off 
romantic days of Scandivian Sagas and in.'' The Bard- to. the mystic 
Celtic land, which revealed a new source of myths and legends. 
Gray added a stateliness and majesty; a new significance of nature, . 
love. of ‘common: man a revived ‘interest. in mediaeval culture to the 
devélopment of - the child* of romanticism, still. in. the. womb: of. time 
though about to, be born.. In-the lines— c RD 


“Perhaps i in the neglected spot is laid © 77 GOES DEUS 
Some heart once pregnant-with: célestial fre; 

Hands, that the rod of empiré might-have swayed), -~ 
-Or wàked to ecstasy the living lyre. — 77. 

is the noje of hope and gos for the common-people. '' The short and 

simple annals of he’ p poor " were neglected ‘go long, “but the lion is 

roused now after his long sléep and there ate but the indistinet murmur 

: of his grumblings in the far off forest-den- 2 2:1 

EE To come to Mark Akenside (1791-1770) b ae hers: r dise 

touches ‘of natural beauty. He speaks of ‘the human soul in’ his: 


iene he BN ae m 


tt - Pleasures of Imagination,” 


. Tired of earth, E LS. Ma. eH pv ^0 GATES 
. And this diurnal seem, she springs a aloft : D n 
Through fields of air; pursues the flying storm; 
Rides on the-vollied lightning through the heavens; 
Or, yoked with whirl winds and the northern. blast ` 
` Sweeps the long: track of day. v 


abis of Shelley peeps in with E "irple beauty of ita own. 

Christopher Smart’s ‘A Song to David’ .has a nice artifice of 
making melodious lyric stanzas, by repetition in. the first lines of the 
consecaltive stanzas, the- same phrase for two. or three times. Tn it the 
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beauty and fervour’ of: “thé psalms are “preserved "entirely pf ‘the high 
coloured: phrases and darig aad Such mastery of style and love 
; -of fine. Words. are to, be: sought; im Beats: - he oe Se ee 


"Sweeter 1 in ‘ar the’ cane of Jove“ , i 
“the Jangiiage of thy turtle dove. : T * 
| T with, every, grace. ndusd ` 
` he “glory of thy giatitude _ Ts 
Respired unto thy Lord: 


& 


We x now approach Goldsmith (28-1774), "ud. Hr sb denile soul ot l 
the age.. In him descriptive poetry is. interposed with roiantic ‘episodes, - 
and though, written in heroic ‘couplet, “there is such melody ànd lovely 
-naturalness in them, that we forget. that he resembles Pope i in his choice 

“of metre. Many have depreciated the. value of the: deserted- village "' 
and called ij as wanting in poetic excellence. We, for ourselves, have 
réad andi re-read-the' poem With évetcfresh-delight/ and: joy ànd-We think 

^ that this- will‘ appeal to many Indian réadets, who daily sée the décliné 
àid riin òf-many “' Swéet allburns”’ in India— where they have pàssed. 

- their sweet-childliood iñ this dgé of: transition and establishment of town 
éivilization. - There is a romantic’ sorrow all through the poem, with its 

` déscriptien- of nature for nature’ 8 ‘Soke, its- love of the commen o people 
and: ‘thie= poor : folk, TE OAY osaan iiad «gine Pd pim cus 


goo d D: ares the lend i to. d iil a prey, e d Wy. Hn e 
52. 2 Where, wealth’ accumulates, and. men decay * PAN 
Princes, and. lords. inay. flourish, or-may-fade; * cd 
x Et breath can. made.them as a breath has made ^ - ` 
une But a "bold peasantry, their couniy's-pride- : .. . a zt Pn 
ue “When ‘once destroyed, ‘can never. be ‘supplied... MCN d E 


Ga E RD a eaS Vir dis mel 


What: ‘a new note of exultation for humanity. In hin wé also find & . 
faint id ofi ‘Rousseau in 1 his: belief that: nature ds ‘a ae retreat: "Hon. 


wet ote 


T g -a blast retirement, friend to life’ 8 ‘decline. A e E 
E zs ' Retreats from t caré, ‘that i néver ‘Hust be mine ^ —' Vom 
d ... How happy . he who crowns, in. ‘shades like these a ; 
. A youth of Tabour with an age of ease 7 DU 
"Who quits a world where strong téinptations dy 
And, since it’s hard to combat, learhs to fly! 


. The life-like vividness and spléndóur of his natural Asgetiption gan be — 
fitly illustrated by the following two beauifil Tinés : p 
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-Beside you straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furge ünprofidably gay. 


We now "más with Thomas Warton. (1728-1811)- "Who, thou wanting ` 
-in TERI deserves our vu us for he, with Thomas Perey made the 
work of eae in ae as s leaders aid ee of the Borisns 
movement. Warton revived’ ilie interest for cs Milton and 
Shakespeares as in his ‘‘ Observations on Spenser "' _ There. is love of 
nature and rarely imaginative fervour in him. cow e 


“ The field, the forest, green and gay, zs 
The dappled slope, the tedded hay; © ^  - . : 
"Bees the reldening orchard blow. i rz 
‘The harvest wave, the vintage flow 
Sees June unfold his glossy robe. 

: Of thousand hues o’er all the globe.” 


: Thomas. Persy | (1729- 1811). gave a new impetus by hie epoch- 

Eu ‘ Reliques of Ancient English poetry ". This and the intro- 

ductory . essays to the several poems opened to di public view a glorious. 
world of folk songs and ballads, which are now counted as treasures of 
English Literature. Scot imitated Percy im his Ministresly ‘of the, 

Scottish barders:. In Northern Antiquit: es, he. takes us to a region of, 

new mythology more rugged and primitive than that of- the. Greeks and, 
English men of*letters even to this day feel the bewitching harm of the ` 
old world. Thor and Odin; of Frea and. the valkyr maidens of the land 

of, splendid ‘Twilights. Percy brought ir vogue the. simple and flowing 

narrative in “poetry which- culminated in Scott and Byron. . "Though a 

mere translator, having no original poetic gift of his own, he has done 

much *for the triumph of Romanticism shan many others, having real 

poetic merits. The ballads are generally emotional and imaginative and 

. thus: they create an ‘atmosphere for the revival of emotionalism instead 

of the spirit of Criticism and satire, current in this so-called classical age. 

Though no poet: of genuine excellence, Jame Beatti (1735-1803) has left 

a name, by his ‘‘Ministrel’’.. It is remarkable by its incoherence as well 

as its extraordinary influence upon the literature of the time, which 

gave an impulse to the production of better work than itself. In it 

there is vague desire for the dismissal of artificial poetry and ‘‘far-off 

- echoes of the heavenly music.”’. The stanza that follows reminds us of 

the last stanza of Keat’ s Ode to Autumn: - 


But who. the melodies.of morn can tell ECT MEET Oar 
* The wild brook babbling down the mountain side. . 
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. The lowing herd; the sheepfold’s simple.bell; | 
The pipe. of early shepherd dim described - 
In the lone valley;, echoing far and wide, - - 
The clamorous. horn along the cliffs above. - -`= 
The hollow murmur of-the.ocentide, 
The hum of bees, the linnets’ lay of love . 
. And the fall choir that wakes the universal groye ” 


A word of music with the finish and ‘skill of Keats. Nature to him 
appears in, new light. l 


O Nature, how in every charm supreme! - ` ~~ + v 
Whose- votaries feast on rapturées ever new! - 

O for the voice and fire of. seraphim,:  --- — ^« 

To sing-thy glories with devotion. e 


Now we come to the Tonei figure of. J ames Macpherson (1736- 
1796). The wild Gaelic raphsodies.came with.an unexplored: region of 
` romantic stories, whose fame has crossed the English Channel:and made 
even Goethe and Napolean his fond lovers. We are not here to judge 
whether it is forgery or not, but it is. accepted ‘as a literary. forgery | 
now-a- days; but we are " concerned with - Macpherson’ s influence in 
reproducing the vague and unreal dream: land of mediaeval: world. 
Macpherson’s contributions to the new era ‘are: (1) an air of primal 
grandeur to the heroes of a past age (2) mystic shadowyness and quaint 
imagery and ‘(3) a modulated prose bordering on poetry. We quote a 
. paragraph to show. the. haunting melody and charm of his work. 
‘‘Pleasant is thy: voice in ossian’s ear, ‘daughter of Car-bbrne Seroglar! 
But retiie to the hall of shells; to the bear of the burniüg oak. Attend l 
to the murmur of the sea : it rolls at Bunscaich's walls : let sleep descend 
on thy blue eyes, and the hero come..to thy dream". ..À sombre 
pieture no doubt. m TEL. ; 


The epithet of the miscelicus boy has been ever" coupled with ` 
Thomas Chatterton (1752-1770), who has also often been termed the 
father of the romantic period, for his. sure influence on Coleridge, . 
Scott and Keats. Though it seems rather exaggerated as our survey 
proves, yet he has left undeniable influence stamped with the mark of © 
his genius, both to the spirit as well to the form. His lyrie octo- 
syllabic movement was followed by Coleridge and he in his turn showed 
the path to Shelley and Keats. The mysterious suggestiveness of 
remote geographical names with Miltonio charm. and precision. is found 
in his Narva and M ored an African eclogüe. - e x 
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As for example, the melody of.such lines ^ ~ 
From Lorbar’s cave. tó where the nation's. end 
Eea the palaces on Lira’s ‘coast, 
` Where howls the war song of the. chieften's. ghost : 
Like the loud echoes ‘on Toddida's sea : 


The warrior’s - circle; ilie mysterious tree, - 
is echoed in ‘‘Kibla Klar’; -Keats seems to have drink at Ghatterton’s 
fountain of romance. The sensuous sympathy and melodious insistence | 
ofthe Eve of St. Aghes i is reflected from his ballad-of chairte. ‘How full’ 
of human milk he was, appears from the: following stanza. Speal of? 
the old pilgrim, he says— —. ,... . . pua ug YO "oid x R 


“ Look in his gloomed: face,. his anit EN scan: 
How woe begone, how: withered, .sapless: dead. - 
Haste to thy churchzglebe: house: accursed-mah, ~> 
. Haste to thy coffin, thy sole slumbering. bed! - 
f° Gold as thé day which will grow onthe head 
ne ` Are.charity and.love.among high selves; . . ` pL 
^, C. De Knights and. Barons live for. pleasure: and themselves. 


Lg note of faint rebel: against the aristocracy. "To come now 1o "his. 
natüral: description it is easy, "natural and having a tendernéss all its’ own. 


' When. the fair apples, red and even sky ^07 ues 2 
Do bend ‘the tree unto the fruitful ground; ins 
When juicy. pears and berries of black dye i 
E Uu Do dance in air and ps ihe eyes around; . 
Methinks, my j joy of heart i is shadowed sit some Gare. 
The pathos, of love turned to sorrow is mingled’ with rich music. in the, 


following stanza-—with an. abundance of colour ; — . 
M 


-- © Black his- locks as the winter Vb. 
White his skin as the summer show, 
- Red his face as the morning light, 
d To" . Cold he lies i in the grave. below oo 
or Du Um v -- My love is dead, - M 
(0l o r7. Gone to his death bed- GNE a 
Wess al wy. +, All under the willow tree. - -neua 


Belóre Ww We: pags on fo William Cowper, we -must ‘stop for. a. ones to: 

note thie’ spontanéous: ‘strain’ and ‘romantic fervour 9s the. famous: pen 
"To" the- Cuékoo' * by Michael: ‘Bruce (1T46- TER C cado 

ME 0 could I fly, a ay with thee Vip EE eb 

© We would make’ on joyful wing: i o Sep DU 
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ae mse - Where. Siret: bird; Aly: Bower j is:ever green. Sem E 
ine SE Veri "Thy sky is ever clear ^ 








E “Thou. hast.ró-sorrow in-thy: song. Y 
sarko i nNocwintérdn-the year." 





_ The romaritic’ longing’ for an World dt peace: ‘atid’ joy- acto Pas 


‘Cowper’ (1781- 1800)’ also “feels the -piilse-throb of classicisin, “Bat in 
‘him supremacy of romantic totie ultimately ‘prevails. Hei is "est known. 
by his "John Gilpin”, where’ Cowper flings“ fashions aside nd’ gives 
Pegasus the reins, and achieves an extraordinary. -brilliancy: of fancy and 
penetrating humour. Cowper faithfully. renders the beauty : ‘of nature 
with simplicity, sincerity and deep:love. He says of himself :- 

'* Thou: knowest my :praisé: of.nature most sinceres 7 

` And that my raptüres arë not.conjured up ^ " 

To serve occasions of: poetic pomp: ^ 

- But genuine and art; partner of them all: 7 
How life-like his description of-'' the herald of a noisy werld ” tinged 
with, love and pity. His religious enthusiasm pervades the whole range 
of his poetry. “Every one is familiar’ with. the line— Religion ! "what 
treasure untold, in that heavenly names resides. His lyrics, such as 
Boadecia is sprightly: and has:a:rhusical cadêñce, which rings iti the ears 
for ever. His deep love :for=his:own couritty prepares the field for the 
outburst of paeahs “of choric songs: of liberty and- patriotism: But his 
line, “ England! with all the faults, I lové- thee’ still "is-as yet ever 
fresh and appealing. -He-loved-riral life.and his line, e Godsmade the, 
country and man made the town ° has been turned into an adage. 

Tn him i ig blended Rousseau’ 8 sentinientalism: the spirit et ‘revolution : 

against convention ‘both i in art and society, with Byronic sélfdisclosure. . 
In the 'Pask (Book. ID he indulges i in his subjective feeling fór ‘Enghind: 
He revived Sonnet- NEAR. and his. sonnet to “ Mary Uniwin’ whose 
beauty : and sweetness are '' by seraphs writ with beam of heavenly. 
tight”. z The poem “On the e Receipt of My. Mother’ 8 | Pictire’” ee 


uiii 


35 


BB er : E 
. The n are fell'd;. farewell: to: thee shade: :--'. es oda 
. And the whispering sound of the cool. colonnade. - ^ 

foretells: the births of.the haunting melody of Shelléy and Keats. 

: Cowper's-supreme gift to ihe new age is his love of Tyriés, which is and 
essentially is a part and parcel of romanticism. When we reach the 
. triad, Cowper, Burns and Blake we. are sure of new creative QOBerEy . 
‘which i is to blossom in and no tithe. 3 n 
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.We now come to George-Crabbe (1754-1832) an interesting 
- combination of classicism and romanticism. Crabbe showed that in 
wretched fishing villages, in the lives of hardworking men and women, 
children, labourers smugglers, paupers,—all sorts -and condition of 
common men—there is abundant romantic interest without exaggerating - 
or idealising their vices and virtues. His realistic description of common - 
folk was the forerunner of Burn’ 8 exultation of man as man. He is. a 
bit satiric in the following: NM 


Fled are thosé times, when in harmonious strains 
The rustic poet praised his native plains 
No shepherd now, in smooth alternate verse 

^ Their country's beauty or their nymph’s rehéarse .. 
Yet still for these we frame the tender strain — — 
Still in our lays fond’ corydons complain: ~~~ 
And shepherds’ boys their amorous pains reveal - 

- The only pains alas, they never feel. 


He reproduces nature with ‘the precision of a photographer, Take for 
instance the description of a storm : Se Wars 


D 


‘The breaking billows cast the flying funt 
Upon the billows rising,—all the deep: 

Is restless change; the waves so swelled and step 
Breaking and sinking, and the sunken swells 

Nc or one for one moment, in. its ‘station della. 


` Mr. Courthope brings the change of atifivomenticien - against. 
Crabbe. This in some respects: true no-doubt, but behind the most 
conservative of artists that he was, there is yet-the- creature and child 
of the great movement. '' Behind the prosaic and unimaginative verses, 
there is a certain passion, a glow of indigration and resentment which 
anticipates the mood of the Revolution; and it is just this which gives. 
a new quality to what would otherwise be rather poor poetry". 


‘In Burns (1789-1796) we come to a real singer, ‘whom fame has 
eternised in her long and lasting scroll. In him we have spontaneous: 
_ outpourings of natural feelings. Like the vnpremeditated songs of the 
sky lark comes his song :— ` a S 


Ye banks and lena aid streams around 
The castle o° Montogomery, 
: Green be your woods, and fair your flowers 
a Your waters never drumlie! . 
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. There simmer first unfauld her robes 
. And there the largest tarry 
For there I took the last farewell 
O' my sweet Highland Mary. 


Burns i is | conspicuous for his love poems—which are àà it were precious 
gems of English Literature. (eae 
"' O my Love is like a red, red rose’? Traen known to 
everybody for its exquisite swéetness. Burns is ihe poet of simple . 
human emotions and of .romántie interests in common people. His 
poetic cred may be summed up in his own words: 
Give mé à spark Ó’ Nature's fire, 
. That's a’ the learning I desire, 
Then, though I trudge thro’ dub an mire 
At pleugh or cart 
My Musė, though homely in attire 
May touch the heart. 
The detoéràtic tone of the French Revolution i is apparent in 
The tank is but the guinéa’s Sey 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 


Love of common anmak were. cowring aie things is best 
exemplified in his poem ‘‘To a Mouse". ‘“The Gotter's Saturday Night”. 
glorifies poverty and strikes the new note of fraternity and. worth of man. 
as a man. But. Burns pre-eminently is a singer and hig songs,- drawn 
from Scottish poetry and old English poets go straight to the heart. 

The remarkable range of his feelings i is couched in romantic forms, often 
with. genial humour. - ‘His gifts are: his harmonious ‘melody, varied 
forms, love of man and nature, liberty, equality, patriotic fervour and 
national independence and also a zeal for man’s- emancipation. , William 
Blake (1757-1827) is the last- of the precursors of the romantic movement ` 
. and perhaps the first of the romantic poets,-who has shaken off the 
shackles of classicism. Mystic he is, locked in the sweet embrace of 
sweet visions.. Idealist he is, soaring in the regions of transcendental 
truths and images. These two ,—Mysticism and Idealism, he bequeathed 
to the coming generation. Extravagance of imagination is a trait or 
perhaps a defect of his poetry. He rushes onward by the overflow of his 
thought and music to speak of things which have no real méaning—they 
may be called as attempts of a poetic ‘soul to give shape. to the vague 
impressions of vague infinity. He is essentially a lyric poet. f 


Piping down the valleys wide 
Piping songs of pleasant glee . 
1—90839P —VII 
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To him all nature was a vast spiritual symbolism, wherein he saw 
elves, fairies, devils, angels,—all looking at him in friendship or enmity 
through the eyes of flowers and stars : 


~ With the blue sky spread over with wings, 
. And the. mild sun that rnourits and sings; 
With trees and fields full of fairy elves, T 
* And little devils who fight for themselves; | 
. With angels planted in hawthorne bowers ` 
And God himself in the passing hours. 


^ And this curious, pantheistic conception of nature was not a matter of 


creed, but the very essence of Blake's life. He was a painter and 
enriched his poetry with pictorial images. Childhood had little place in 
the poetry of '' Society ’’ but with the growth of naturalism and ideal- 
ism comes the poetry of childhood and Blake is the first to speak of the 
mystery of childlife. Influenced he was.by Ossian and Platonic idealism, 
yet, he gave to the world poet whose chief characteristic was individual- 
ism. In his tender melancholy, in his mysterious voice of visions we 
see the first streaks of sunrise, adorning the eastern sky with tinges of 
sombre light of romantic gleam. 


In closing the account of the beginnings of the romantic movement, 
for after Blake comes Wordsworth and Coleridge with their ‘Lyrical 
Ballads” in 1798 with the message ‘and exultation of a new dawn, we 
see that the bards who sang in the twilight before dawn, did much for 
those who followed. They created the environments which were 


. necessary for the eeception of these rebels. They chiselled the language, 


added one,by ene, music, lucidity and finish as well as the several 
features of romanticism. In fond rapture over Shelley and Keats we are 
liable to forget the works of these ''poor, poor, dumb names" as we 
forget by the side of Shakespeare the men who made and shaped 
Shakespeare Sad oblivion is likely to bury them in its forgetful lap, but 
they deserve our love and honour for the part they played in the deve- 
lopment of Romanticism, for the contributions they made for the 
progress of naturalism. The romantic poetry is not a Minerva-like 
creation, springing full grown from the head of one man; it is rather an 
orderly development, a progressive march in which many men bore.a 
part. Though the cruel world remember with fond' affection those that 
have gone out one by one unnoticed like evening lights, submerged i in the 


limitless void of obseurity. . 








A RATIONALIST IN THE MAKING 
mete.  (1737- 1809) 
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Po TTHfeodore" Roosevelt. definitely provided the present generation an l 


occasion for hard thinking when he dubbed Thomas Paine as ''a filthy 


little deist.’; "This short but sharp remark of Roosevelt about’ one 


of the pioneers of free-thought cannot be dismissed off-hand. Until 
quite recently, Paine was denounced. by many as an infidel, and an 
atheist—an enemy of all that is good and sublime. The fact is that 
no one in.the past century and a half-has been much more misconceived 


and misinterpreted than Tom Paine. One of the reasons for this sorry . 


state might be that Paine .was the heir to a tremendous amount of 
Puritan ill-will for his amazingly radical religious: views: ‘The damage 


to .his reputation . springs out of Paine’s unceasing» effort to put a stop 


to'the very offence he was found guilty with. Paine was discredited, 
first because, he dared to support unpopular causes: and secondly. because 
he remained utterly faithful _to himself. ' ^ Apart from the deliberate 


misrepresentation of Paine’ due to sheer malice and bigótry, there. has, 


' bardly-been any attempt in our times to present him in the proper 
context.: He:was scarcely ` or is scarcely read; far- less, understood and 


appreciated.” Inadequate study, more than anything else, ‘accounts for 


the strange.callousness of our.generation towards this fore-runner,of 
frée-thought. Things, which Paine never wrote, are often asctibed 
to him, with the sole purpose of discrediting him before the “modern eye. 


- Clouds. of obloquy still hang. over Tom Paine because ` a balanced | 


opinion about: him is yet to be formed. 


^. put notwithstanding all this, Paine’s general Senone Bue a 
impréved ` in recent years. ` : Time has definitely enlarged ihe stature of 


: one of our greatest controvértialists i in the realin of politics: and theology. p 


A realisation has presently dawned upon serious students of politics, that 
Thomas‘ Paire can no longer be ignored. . There i$ à special reason fo 
- read hir ‘today “when we. "are battling for the heritage of freedom. 
Paine “cannot be neglected ` so long as the conflict between Reason &à 
: Orthodox "Theology remains- an absorbing study, so: long as old issues 


are eónstaii: ‘interpreted in new- pani “He will. continue ' to: deserve: | 





ee 
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‘attention and respect from students of theology and politics till the 
protracted tussle between the egalitarians and libertarians ends in a 


decent truce.. ‘Historians of the present day can ill afford to go without 
hiin because, Without a “serious, study of Thomas Paine, the different 


PA phases of English and American. History cannot be understood fully or 


clearly.” Ardent individualists will have nothing ` but a word of praise . 
for this unfortunate victim. of pions; offensiveness. m ; 


NES 


n Section I L 


Vbi Paine. was laigely -a product of his. aged “Throughout. the 
Skeri century,” the- general tendency was, to. uphold: reason: at: "the 
expense of authority. - “Reason was- regarded as an “inalienable: element 
of- «human: personality. -It- was’ widely: believed. that:free development of 


$4 pérsoiidlity demanded: añ- unregulated. exercise’ of reason. - The new 


` rationialisa , óf the: 'céntury- subordinated :dogmatic-' theology~ to: the 
` dictates-of rea&on ünd.coriseience. It attributed. all kinds of: phenonienon 
-Ëo piàtufal rather-than 40 miraculous. causes. - ‘Theological: systems: “were 
i taken ‘to ‘be the expression .of a religious sentiment; which : ‘is: believed 

to be implanted i in-all-imeri- “Duties. in the ethical field,: were, according 


- . do rationalists of the eightéentli century, only those. which the.conscienoe 


revealed: to be ‘such. By. emphasising--the natural: liberty ~ of. private 


E shiriking;. they Avanted- tò Make. religion a. private. affair. between! God ' ' 
-.L8nd.man. ‘They süggested. that good. life. was’ something. which. could bé 


l realised: : indepéndently. of: he- state;- by individuals, . ‘by. virtue. of: their 


innate. reasonableness. -It was: no part of the - business. Of. the ‘state, 3 


iberefoie. to  mégdle with religion | and its. institutions.: -Ethical questions "s 
~ Were. ‘completely: "separated from political :ones: . A~ ‘scientific - ‘approach 


0o. anoral- -issúes- was evident. during. the: ‘eighteenth ‘century ‘in: ‘the | 
D rejection of miracles, prophecies’ and legends. .This. implied : ‘an dns | 


creasing “génse of law. in the ‘place. of the supernatural - -and a denunéia- 


- tión of the influence of. theology upon. life in. general; - The conception 


E of the: nature of. the deity ; ‘and’ of. Xhe-: : Government. of the. "Universe, 


d underwent: a. thorough. change’ at’ the hands. öf- the free-thinkers: "The 


-. idea :of nature provided ‘to: them, a; “setting for the, individual's. thoughts 


| 


on: ssocial. nauk  Théif- See was ty identity what i ig: s. natural it, 








af the- a ponte was - Saile The ER pus was 
consistent ` “with natural. ‘religion, ` on whather- the. deity ‘of, thé.natural : 
réligion could. be: identified with ‘the author “of: the. Christian. religion. 
‘The: philosophers’ of. -the -eighteenth century. -defended -the national. 
interest against: the Ayana corrupte clerical establishment. of. the: due 


v. 


ho 
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They. passed from, a, criticism of institutionalised religion to. a challenge 
of . orthodox political and economic institutions. Because their ideal 
"was: essentially. a. humanist one. They were. not only .the: breaker of ` 
ideas but also to some extent, the architects of a new system.. They, 
found fault with. dogmatic theology perhaps with an eye to increasing 
the general happiness of man. 
Section IH. i 
"Thomas Paine inherited a certain mental make up tec his father, 
a quaker, which condemned show and noise in religion. Born of & 
mystic father, Paine learnt, since his very: boyhood, to believe that the 
God is the object of intense contemplation. Paine had a definite respect . 
for the individual’s own spiritual experience gathered in the natural 
process: He wrote in his '^ Age of Reason ” Part I," * my father being 
of'the Quaker sect, it was my good: fortune to have an exceedingly good 
moral education." Tt was due to this moral education that Paine 
acquired a sense of sacredness about human life. a l 
' Mildness was almost a principle of religion: with the Quakers and. 
Paine imbibed it almost to the fullest. extent. The Quakers fought for 
the women's rights and prison-reform and-for everything else which 
concerned the down-trodden humanity. This spirit of resistance was ' 
inborn: among the quakers, with whom the. law of the day, interfered 
seriously ‘and very often. The first: 97. years of Paine’s: life had: been 
spent under political and: ecclesiastical oppression which inculcated in 
hiwa spirit of- defiance. Since. his boyhood Paine was all. foo. familiar 
with the intolerance and indecorous behaviour of implacable piety. 
He. had noticed' with a sense of regret the immense burdens imposed: upon 
the poor by the Anglican Church. He had naturally å quaker s: innate 
distrust: of the ptiest- -craft of the.times. .. ET 
-Newtonian science greatly influenced. his political and "religious 
thinking. “If revealed. to Paine, a -harmonious universal order, guided 
by-a-divinely created: law. -While. attending. lectures: in ondor oh 
Newtonian: science, he fully realised: that.iman: could: discern: the. laws 
which govern society by.observing nature. ‘Paine himself: admitted: in. 
his." Age. of- Reason "Part T, “the natural bent of my mind was . 
towards science.” And in fact: his.essential religion: "Wag:an application 
dt the Reason tothe Bible ón.the basis-of'the. Newtonian science: ` 
TES may: be- significantlý- ‘pointed: "ouf: áhaf Paine. in; his. social 
. intercourse ‘leaned heavily ‘towards those who: had: been: nurtured in the 
Tuer s faith. Born and brought up in the quaker tradition, he: had 


: E oer onthe ‘Agerot: ‘Reason—Mrs, a e Bouner. 
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cultivated in him a quaker-like indifference towards redicule or abuse. 
He was basically a thorough-going quaker, in his revolt against tradition, 
in the: implicit obedience to conscience and in his i aa for individual 
freedom. 

Thomas Paine was therefore at once a a Quaker visionary and a` 
matter-of-fact student of science. He was a child of the gospel of Peace 
and disquietitude*too. This made m as Conway says in his edition 
of the writings of Sones Paine, “ so representative of the theoretical 
and the concrete." Sublimity and hard-headedness were “strange bed- 
fellows i in so far as Paine was concer aed: : E 


Section if y. 


The ‘eighteenth m was a . perio of absurd and dubious 
theology. It was the time of positivism and scepticism alike. 
This scepticism was born oub of the discriminating attitude 
‘of the Anglican Church, in not granting equal rights to the various 
religious. sects of the. period. , There was no dearth of penal statutes 
against unbelievers. Church men were indifferent to the spiritual side 
of the question: and really ignored the rising tide of Protestantism.. 


- In France no middle course was left by. Reformation. between 
infalliability and infidelity. In. the latter part of March, 1793, the 
priesthood was, heavily censured’ in the decrees of March, 19 and 26. 
Atheism in France was so to say, the strange off-spring of a certain fear 
complex. In England Jacobinism and Catholicism, enemies to- each 
other in France, weye dreaded équally. "The new Protestantism was 
deemed: to be’ irrecgncilable with England's, “ happy constitution in 
Church and State ". Royalist and popular sentiments were united, 
barring, of course the lukewarm Evangelicalists, engaged- in hostility to 
the infidel philosophy in France. Orthodoxy became fashionable on 
political grounds and the English intellect moved liesurely on the lines 
of religious evolution. Humanist ideas had in fact, limited appeal fo the 
ill paid’ artisans in England, eager to read. And Paine stood up as 
one of the first English deists against this inertia and thought-control. 
In America deism, charged with causing the excess of the France revolu- 
tion, hàd:.been driven underground. Evangelical Protestantism was 
ineffectively ‘trying to make its mark on the American populace. The 
popular symbol of Social stability in America was still the village church. 
— While other Deists Eray turned into tame unitarians, Paine stuck - 
to his gun. E i 


4 Paine clearly saw that it was urgerily necessary to apply - 
rationalism fo religions speculations, after it had been applied in the 
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matter of political revolution in America and France. He wrote in his | 
"^ Age of Reason ’’, Part I, *' soon after I have published the pamphlet 
' Commonsense ' in America.* I saw the exceeding probability that a 
revolution in the system of Government would be followed by a revolu- 
tion to the system of religion." In fact he had once confided to John 
Adams, in the early days.of the revolution, his private views on accepted 
and revealed religion: In his '' Agrarian Justice." he challenged the - 
proposition, somewhat dubiously made, that God. made both rich and 
poor, the rich to enjoy and the poor to suffer. 

Paine saw democracy in France lapsing into irreligion and he came 
forward with the avowed purpose of emancipating the average people 
in France from faulty social systems. He wrote in his '' Age of 
Reason " Part Lj ' in the general wreck of superstations of false 
systems of government and false theology, we lose sight of morality, 
of humanity and of theology that is true." In view of? '' the circums- | 
tance that has now. taken place in France, of the total abolition of the 
whole national order of priesthood and of everything appertaining to 
compulsive systems of religion and compulsive articles of faith”? (as 
Paine wrote in the ‘‘ Age of Reason ° Pàr D? he grew apprehensive 
of both a crude atheism and a fantatical republicanism. As a matter of 
fact the official clergy in France also sought fo thwart republican 
principles and to play up countér revolution. Paine had therefore the 
dual object of saving true teligion.from infidelity and republicanism from 
despotism. It was his earnest endeavour to (i) expose the false 
` character of the source of the priesthood of France; (i) to break the 
unholy church-state alliance in France and in England; (iti) as also to 
stem the rising tide of atheism in contemporary Frafice. e 


Section V. 4 
Indeed,* '' he wrote in his: ds of Reason significahtly ann his 
last blow the most deadly of all his strokes at the reign of tradition.” 
The choice of time and place made by Paine, for writing this diatribe 
against organised religion, was wise enough, on all hands," With a 
distracted world around him, and the prospect of a cruel and unjust 
death before him,” as Robertson aptly remarked, Paine completed the 
first part of the Age of Reason '' ‘ calculated to inspire mankind with a 
more exalted idea of the supreme Architect of the universe, and to put 
an end to villainous imposture (as Paine himself characterised. it to a 
friend in Paris in 1802). Curiously enough, it was from atheists that . 


3 P, 2.—Hdition of The Age of Reason—by H. Bradlangh Bonner. 
45 P. 1 Do. 
5 P, XIV—Biographical Introduction by.J. M. Robertson, 
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Paine received some recognition whereas the fundamentalists in religion 
treated him with’ '' al the indignity that piety. leagued with -hutnan - 
manners. could inspire." It might be poinsed out in ‘passing that. 
Paime's* ‘whole free thinking development, indeed was tardy” since 
he chose to. call himself a christian at forty. But he was ever ab war . 
with the christign faith, As an ethical rationalist, he tied to rid it-df 
dogmatic: content and supernatural credulity. He had too many old 
scores: to settle with the corrupt and. tyrannical christian church: ‘The 
shaping of Paine as a rationalist could be traced to his championing ‘the. 
cause of the Excise people, the Negro slaves, the women in America li 
and the working class people of England earlier. The whole process 
of his free-thinking development was however a natural one having 
had its genesis in the moral and philosophical principles in which he: 
-was himself educated. The native genius mostly ‘followed his own 
instinct against. anything said or done which was not only contrary to. 
` the dictates of reason or intellect or commonsense, bui against those. of 
trath,: justice and fairplay. l = 





C 5e Soari Tntroduetion—J. M. Robertson: . 
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- EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND AIMS | 
E "OF EDUCATION ° | 


7. Max Banwes, Be A. PEN 
-hý i is it that so many gti the piesent- -day conceptions of the 
psychológy of children are “sloppy, inaccurate and at variance "with 
common sense ? A current belief, quite erroneous, is that psychologists 
l prescribe ‘ complete fréedom for the child ’. Precisely what this means 
is not absolutel}-clear, although it is to be assumed that the objector hag 
B mind & vision of a coiüiplete lack of discipline in the: classroom. l 

. ‘Educational psychology, in its broadest ‘sense, seeks to achieve: 
well defined dims in education. Those therefore, who would pour scorn 
on psychological ‘helps’ should at least be made aware of the cases where 
psychological aid has been extremely beneficial” af Cleugh’ s." "Psychology 
in the Service of the schools”’ is a very readable noe and shades diffused 
rays on this absorbing topic): l 

` There i is no suggestion that a standard type of end-product should 
emerge. at the conclusion of school, college or university training. There 
are of course these aims to which I will later refer, but it should be 
stressed that the science. of educational psychology is only. applied where 
additional guidance is considered to be really vital, | E 

' Psychology may be defined as the scientific study of behaviour; 
and. by. behaviour, we. must include’ mental, cpnscious, “mental 
unconscious, overt and social behaviour. By social behaviour, we are 
not thinking of sociology, as this i is in fact the’ study of Erne of human 
beings: us "e . 

One of the aims s of education. i iş intellectual-emotional; this refers 
to attitudes and sentiments. A sentiment may be, described às a more 
‘or less permanent and organised. system of emotional tendencies and ` 
“impulses centred around an object or person, e.g. a man’ s love for his 
wife and child, his respect for a friend, or devotion. to a church . or a 
political party. l 

. Another aim isa. ' personal-social ’ m this, ihe. Siuti 
alist is thinking of a person’s a ps society and culture, in a 
general way. "Them there is of course present, or current needs; a very 
young child needs affection, which includes: physical needs. - This.may 
include school milk. A healthy d isa aaa foundation on which to 
build a healthy mind. i^ 
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The alia & aim, . that- of ahai, is one in: "which there are 
80 inany. facets: By scholarship We may have in mind, only University 


.. -leveliy: This zvieiv/is ‘intiited; ; Asito 3; ‘greater’ : nixüber "otechildrens: (at 


least: ‘in: Great Britain;): scholarship may; also imply vocational. scholar- 


ty ship, which embraces ` Grammar or. Beeondity School or enue 


College. . : 

| | ; The. tama of a akai body pue A T include the l 

E preparation, et, E healthy. a f Professor,” Hadfield described: mental 
ealth c ' 
















e people i in ‘our P group. = 
is When.  femsidering. the s Lo h 


First, he cals the popular children, or those. "Who are, o liked. by ] ; lot 
children, the * stars * The: second type. he classifies, as the jos 
or the« children that are. nob ‘chosen by the others, often neurotics. His 
third type are: called ‘ rejectees ', *, the ones. rejected, not wanted by any, 
often. the - aggressive . type, and. Sometimes. “delinquent. - (We, do ob 
always fully. ‘pppreciate . the, value. of friendships, and after E ‘time, the 
growing child. should have fewer of ihe Second and. third ‘types mentioned , 
aboyé,).. REC HORE imac tic acto ah cate ot steer ees Y 
"Whilst it will be dppreciaied ` ‘that. “the ‘problems of ‘the delinquent 
as well aş:the retarded, ‘backward and maladjusted, are in urgent need of- 
attention there ‘is even. a wider: view to be taken in this" “respect. An 
y: Education “and . "Mental Health a (a. UNESCO. Report. básed ‘on the 
work of; 8. European: Conference in. Paris. Anc 1959 and edited | by. 
W. D. Wall) it is suggested that if one accepts the most conservative 
estimates.. and “allow for a measure of overlapping between groups, i it 
seems likely that no less than í one child i in five or six needs séme kind of - 
special educational or "psychological help ‘if he is to stand a fair chinos 
of satisfactory. and happy growth, and if he is-not'to acf ás à brake: ‘upon 
other children in the normal class. Educationally’ retarded children’ are | 
those Whose work lags behind. For a child to be- regarded: as inaladjust- 
ed, he must to.a noticeable extent, be unable to enter freely into the life 
of his. group and to meet the démands: it makes upon: bimini: a » way 
i which, the .group itself finds acceptable: : i 3 S Di 
l As méntioned earlier; one óf. the àims of edabation’ is hban 
emotional; just how we dévelop as personalities is an absorbing subject- 
and onesfràught with problems. ` The main one perhaps is; how to gain’ 
access to individual children in order that thay, thé psychologists, may > 
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study» shen Phe: idéalis ^ where” thé: réséarch' worker’ holds himself in 
readiness 'in-ordér- to" ‘help‘his’ subjécts if ‘they’ sö” ^désiré. (Research has’ . 


.próved that where there is an-active: interest:on the part of the paretits, 
there aré very good results.) ^ Natürally ' many -wit ‘hot respond, butin: 


many cases where -the subject: ‘senses ‘that the réseárch' worker is available 


tovaid him: ‘and’ to study him; ‘he. "will provide ‘ariple opportunities: for 


both: Dr: ‘John Bowlby ‘mentions ‘in ‘his book’ (ChildCare and the . , 
Growth of Love) that the question of case study is sórnewhHat-easier when: 


animals iare used as, experimental: subjects.--: He cites instances i in which 
Professor: Liddell::.(Cornell University) has been experimenting with 
goats; i$ is also understood that dogs are also being treated to-a similar 
experierice at a research station in the State of Maine. ere 
^.5gjEfom: the knowledge already, available, it is possible t ‘that i the 
construction of „a Series. of further experiments should reveal additional 
| T develop, a ; child" S- parol should bec one of the primary. aims 
of RM „Professor Sir Cyril Burt defines. personality as ‘ the entire 
system, of, relatively permanent tendencies, bothphysical and mental, 


that are distinctive. of-a given individual; and determine his. characteristic 


‘adjustments to. his natural:and: social Surroundings '. 
For. .the purpose: of this thesis, it. is all too apparent that a 


consideration of: ‘Educational Psychology as a.whole,. must of necessity . 


be limited to a very brief description . of its application... Educational 
Psychologists generally . have. made ‘tremendous contributions to this, 
comparatively: new, science. | Psychology, we must. beare i in mind, has 


` been, defined elsewhere as” ‘the science. . of. human behaviour . and the: 


human mind’. _ Classifiers or map-makers are ‘numerous, but. perhaps 
‘one should mention, in particular,. names. like "Burt, Nernon-and 
Spearman, not forgetting. our American friend from the other side of the 
l Atlantic, Thursténe. ' i : aa . 

' Ín Great. Britain, Child - Guidance ‘Centres play a » “vital~part in 


achieving aims, “not, ‘only in edücation, but in remedial work generally. 


"The teda “consists” of à Psychiatrist, a "Psychologist. and-à Psychiatric : 


‘Bocial.” “Worker. Sonietities. kJ "fourth: member is oopa; a duci 
"Piychotherápist. ^ TE a 2 fs 
Human piste nüteilly* Bay" ati important — in the 
‘ eduidatior!” of children; here one has fo take into account, amongst other 
factors; the relationship '"betsreen ` ‘pupil: and teacher. - CNET 


Then of course, the parení, together with thè p 'eó-operation 


of thetéachér, can" "togéther ‘strive ‘toward the goal of developing the 


child’s personality. " UAC problemi "Géeasionally: faced: is ‘that, òf - rivalry; 
some parents have a bias toward the'téacher. Some even: ie that she 
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will fail in her efforts, thus confirming their inability to influence the. 
child for good. In other words, the parents have failed and. should the 
teacher also fail, they, (the parents) feel easier in their mind, i. €., EVED & 
teacher cannot make headway with our child. . 

On the subject of learning, it. is right and natural that : a ohild 
should: learn, but not if it means merely rote learning. -By this we mean 
learning by- pure repetition, regardless t meaning and without, any: 
attempt at organisation. : 


It is not the task of the NOR EXE io discuss what 
are the correct. concepts of education but rather to concern himself with. 


the process of reaching then, bearing 1 in mind their importance to sound. 
thinking. z 


When one considers the question of examinations, one is reminded 
that not so long ago on the occasion of an International Enquiry, the 
attention of all those participating, was drawn to the many defects in 
examinations as reliable assessments of attainment or as comprehensive 
measures of the results of education, and as predictors of future successes 
at university level. For the school psychologist, there should be’ cross 
reference at every stage between home and school; it is advisable too that 
really important steps should not be taken by the school except under 
justifiable circumstances, without the knowledge of the parents. 
. Ancillary agents, e.g., Sanitary or Health Officer, Head Teacher (School), 
Probation Officer, Child Guidance Centres etc. ete. may be of very real 
value in this building up of the child's personality. Harking back to 
the question of” examinations, a function that is seldom admitted is that 
examinations really only constitute an. incentive for pupils and students 

to work, particylarly in High. School and University and that it is a 
device to keep teachers up to the mark. 


| However, ambition is a good thing, if steered along a wise course. 


I think that in dealing with the school as a shaper of development, 
the facts set forth-have gone a long way in silencing the objector who 
was mentioned on the first page of this thesis. It is submitted that 
satisfactory mental and emotional development is not ensured.by à 
freedom closely. resembling licence—nor by a rigid and unhelpful 
oe coupled with impossible demands. 

` Perhaps the ideal, or aim, of all education at Sbitovdk level, is 
ihat.over the years one should expect to-see developing in the growing. 
child; the following +- 


.'* A measure of serenity, contentment, a sense of. adventure, 
(Rc desire to meet new experiences, & capacity to tolerate 
. & certain amount of frustration and disappointment and to 
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deal with. his or her difficulties independently, a tendency 
to make advances to both adults and children and to adjust 
tò their requirements: without undue frietion." (Bowley) - 

As long as there is a striving (motivation) -or'a yearning for 
knowledge, the prizes are unlimited. If there is no such -drive, the 
resources of the psychologist are available, and can with- great under- 
standing be brought to bear on such problems, the solutions to which 
are not infrequently found by means of patient and tactful.co-operation. 





, MUSINGS ON’ A VERSE” ‘OF F KRLIDASA 
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+The: Weeda datie is an; iene rab ani: «analysis: of:a verse: of 
Kahdasa. ` Tt is as follows :— 


“kaildsagauram vrsam aruriicoo) 
pédarpandnugrahaptitarrstham 

avehi mam kinkaram astamürteh 
kumbhodaram nama nikumbhamitram’’ 


This verse occurs in the second canto of the, Raghuvamáéa. It 
is a part of the lion’s self-introduction ia the course of his conversation 
with King Dilipa. The lion introduces himseif as one Kumbhodara 
by name,—a friend of Nikumbha. He further poses to be a very 
favourite and loyal servant of Lord iva, who bestows favour upon bim 
by purifying his back by setting His foot on it while wishing to ride 
on the back of His bull, which is white and high like the Kailàsa a - 
peak of the Hiwalaya mountain. 


In the present context it is obvious that Kalidāsa intends to 
convey the immense height of ihe bull and not its white colour. For, 
the mentign of the back of the lion as a tentative support to the first 
stride of Lord Siva can-be logically cogent only when a reference is 
made to the immense height of the bull, which Lord Siva intends to 
ride on. The colour of the bull has probatly got nothing io do in the 
present context. . It appears to be rather a misfit. It lacks textual 
cogency. For, ordinarily, no ladder or notting of the sort is essential- 
ly required to ride on a white bull. A white bull may be very small 
or he may be of a medium stature where any other support to the 
first stride may not at all be required or he cay also be too high to 
be within an easy access for the stride cf a human being. So, the © 
whiteness of the bull can, in no case, be regarded as a raison d’étre 
of his immense height. Under ordinary circumstances, the expression 
‘kaildsagauram orsam' (the bull white as-Ka:lüsa) can only refer to the | 
kailasa-white colour of Lord Siva’s pet bull. And this is far from 
what the poet appears to have intended to convey. 


1 Verse No. 85, NSP, 1929 edn. 
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-Nów hi supportot the: ase'of tlie expréssion: "kaiiaügouraih" “tn 


p liet^ofi ‘Kaildsatungam’: it ‘can be argued that the poet is 'fülly 
justified in'mialeng' such:a/use:: ‘For,’ ‘in conformity with the principle 
“dharmavor' ‘éhanirdése.: nijásyá: gamit sahiticaryat’’ * Out ' of two 
(éónbóniitaht) atiributés if?-oné*is! mentioned" there” takes place an 
"adtómiatic"sppréhensión: of the other: on’ atótint ‘of concomitance. 
between them] laid down by Vamana, by thë- “very 'néntion' ot the 
expresrion ‘kaildsagauram’ (white as Kailasa) there will be an imme- 
diate and automatic apprehension of the immense height of the bull. 
For, ‘tungatoa’ (height) and ‘gauratva’ (whiteness) are concomitant 
attributes with reference to the Kailàsa. And so, the use of either 
` of these concomitant attributes will serve as a ground for the apprehen- 
sion of the remaining one. ‘The dictum of Vamana referred to above 
' appears to be closely related to the popular maxim “‘ekasombandhi- 
 jfüünam aparasambandhismürakari bhavati" (an apprehension of a 
relative term occasions a recollection of its relatum): 
But this principle of Vamana as Malimabhatta has pointed out 
.in his Vyaktiviveka,? is exposed to serious objections. Basing over 


arguments on Mahimabhatta’s line of thinking, we may submit that: 


in the present context, if one follows in the footsteps of Vamana, one 
is likely to offend the taste of art-connoisseurs. For, if the mention 
of the expression ‘gaura’ (white) can serve as a ground for thé appre- 
hension of the height tuügatoa there arises a possibility of the appre- 
hension. of thé coolness (Sitatoa) as well. Because, in both’ the cases 
the nature of concomitance with reference to the Kailisa is identical. 


In other words, 'gauratea' is concomitant with 'tügatva' ‘uccatva’ . 


in the same manner.as it is with ‘éifatva’ so far as the Kailisa is 
concerned. There is no specific difference between these two as 
regards the nature of concomitance. Of the many attributes 
‘tungatva’, ‘sitatoa’, etc. concomitant with ‘gauratva’ with reference to 
the Kailisa there is no obvious ground which may account for the 
admission of only one of them to the entire exclusion of the rest. For, 
in the present case a relationship of the probans and the probandum 
(sédhyasddhanobhava) cannot be established to subsist between the 
expressed atiribute ‘gauratva’ ard its implied concomitant, viz., 
-‘tungatoa’. The former cannot be regarded as a - round for the in. 
ferential apprehension of the latter. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that in the verse under 
eritical analysis the work ‘gaure. formas a part of the expression 
Kaoyálahkürasütra-—A-11-10, NSP 1958 edn. . 
3 Vide Vyaktiviveka vimaría IL pp. 367-370, Chowkhamba, 1936 edn. 
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NIRMAL Mugena” 


Tn a bird's-eye view of the English novel from Fielding to 
Ford," says Joseph Warren Beach, ‘the one thing that will 
impress you more than any other is the disappearance of the 
author.'"' -This generalisation suggests a very significant aspect of 
the study of the form of novel. The Pre Jataesian novel is 
characterised , by an all-pervasive presence of the author, who 
controls the destiny of his: people and quietly steps into the 
action of the novel to explain, defend or criticise a particular 
character in a particular situation. Anthony Trollope, for instance, 
informs his readers in Barchester Towers that Eleanor Bold is not 
in love with the odious Mr. Slope and that Mr. Arabin is in love 
with her but does not know it. At another point in the ‘same 
book he confides in the readers by saying that he would never 
have liked to shake hands with such a person as Mr. Slope. 
Through these ‘asides’ the novelist is only trying to prejudice the 
reader against certain characters that he personally does not like. 
It also suggests that the novelist dóes not trust his readers’ 
capability to understand and judge the characters in an impartial 
manner. Taking the form of novel into consideration, itis evident 
that characters like Mr. Slope and Mr. Arabin are net so much present- 
ed: as are talked about. Even when they are presented, we 
look at them from a vague and generalised perspective. 

It was actually more with Heary James than with any other 
-novelist of the period that the problem as to how. much should 
the reader know about a particular character and how should this per-. 
ceptive knowledge be conveyed, assumed significant proportions. A 
story can be told in the first person with ‘I’ being either at- 
the center of the action or as being a mere outside .observer, 
but it will always remain ‘out of time’. In other words, such 
a story will inevitably grow oub of the resoltections of the past 
by the narrator. Tuere is another metho! by which the author 
can assume the omniscient role andenter into any character in any 
situation. James was not satisfied with these methods ; he sought 
a method which would not break the illusion of life. Talking of the 

* Mrs. Nirmal Mukerji holds her Pa.D. from Louisiana State University, ang is teach - 
ing English in Osmania University. 
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first person point of view, be.says, *"The first person in the long piece 
is foredoomed, to looseness,’’? and looseness was something which 
Janies considered to be diametrically opposed to artistic .excellence. 
Early in his career James, was obsessed by the problem of ünding 
the right ‘focus’ By constant experimentation he found the clue 
to the problem in limiting the narrative vehiole by framing the action 
` inside the consciousness of one of the characters of the story. "This 
naturally eliminates thé illusion of the omniscience of the author. It 
also means transferring some of the metkods of drama ‘to the field of 
fiction. | f * 


As early as The Portrait of a Lady, James Was conscious of the. 
responsibility of the artist in using exclusively à consistent point: 
of view. Talking about the compositional principle, he says : 

Place the centre. of the subject in the young woman's own 
consciousness and you get as interesting and as beautiful a diffi- 
culty as you could wish. Stick to that for the centre ; put the 
heaviest weight into that scale, which will be so largely the scale of her 
relation to herself. Make her only interested enough, at the same 
time, in the things that are not herself, and this relàtion needn't fear to’ 
be too limited.* 


Using Isabel's _consciousness James tried to produce. “the 
maximum intensity ` with the minimum stirain’’. A story - must 
have, according to James, EU compositional centre.", . He _ firmly 
believed that it is. only through a “large, lucid ‘reflector’ that 
the values of a story can be satisfyingly expressed. and the unity 
of subject, achieved. An objection ‘that was raised. against this 
method was that it was extremely indirect. In reply to this 
objection James wrote, “Tt -is that magnificent and masterly indirect- 
. ness which. means only dramatic straightness and intensity.'* 
His faith in the ‘central’ consciousness’ arises from the concept . 
. that-the ‘interest of an action depends on the inner charaóter of the 
person directly i involved in the plot. A keen sense of perception and 
penetration j js the most significant quality which is supposed to form: 
' the essential components of such a character. . The principle of 
the consistent point of view of a central observer has not been 
' the result of a sudden discovery ; at the back of it lies lifelong 
dévotion to the search for a form which could satisfyingly express 
the ` intensity of life that James valued most. From The- Américan : 
to The Golden Bowl is one continuous story of artistic endeavours for 
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là The American a877 the story. is. told . nain ' froin the 
point - of view of Christopher Newaian, the. representative of. the 
new world. : However, James: is ‘not very. consistent "in. ‘adhering 
this- limited point of view.. The- way he uses: the: point. of view of, 
‘the “hero differs’ from the similar attempts made in thé: later novels. 
` This. difference. .is not only in degrée but in purpose alsó. “In 
‘this’ novel we see that Newman sees; but hé does not interpret 
everything: for. us ; the interpretation is left for the’ novelist, who 
takes us behind and- beyond: what Newman is capable of perceiv- 
ings In-other words, for understanding the: initticate . relation- 
ships of the ‘characters arid interpreting a particular situation we 
“do “not .get the ~mecessary . information ‘exclusively. through: the 
neta of the hero ; James has: to explain. certain things -or- 
facis; At - times, ‘he operily steps: into the action d the novel like an 
omniscient author: For instance: : 2 : NK 
.' .He gave a groan as he: rémeinbered: what’ hé "had: Higa to 
''do;-hé. was annoyed, and yet partly incredulous at his: having 
. meant. to. do it. ‘The bottom: suddenly had’. fallen out ` òf. | his 
revenge, Whether it was Christian charity’ or: mere human weak- 
- ness « of will—what it was in the background of his. spo 
I dà. not pretend: to say (the underline is- mine)." TOME 

.,'Or, take another passage on p. 160 of the šamie book : 
“T know not. whether in- renouncing the mysterious Spaces 
to- which ‘he alluded Valentin felt himself do somethirig very generousi | 
1f 80; he was. not rewarded ; his generosity’ wis not 'appréciated; 
Newman. failed to recognise any power to-disconceft or to Wound: him 
and. he had how. no‘sense- of coming off easily.” . e œ Vos o3» 

„In passages like these the: knowledge that. is- being: jrpiriode does 
j not: filter :through Newman’ s consciousness. Very little depends 6n -his 
“understanding or. awareness. This is early James. *From the point l 
of view of-technique, The American i is-an exercise not an. achievement. 

: In the next two- -novels of the same period, . Washington. Square 
: and. The, Europeans; -James does not stick to any singlé point of view. E 
- "The story of Washington. Square is developed. by a: series: of short: 
scenes, The first few “chapters are: :expositary in nature, and the rést- : 
_ of the, story easily falls into. several well-defined scenes, -as-if. ofa; 
"drama. Unlike- The. American, it lacks. the: central unifying. narrator; , 
à Perhaps: this. accounts for-the:-comparative' looseness of the structure; 
l The focus. shifts from: one character to another. “In The Vuropeans; 
too; ames continues: the same method. : ‘He contrasts the two worlds 
with | ‘different values—the world: of. the: reribyiorths and. that’. of; 
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Baroness Münster. Felix Young, the brother of the Baroness, bud 
the gap between these two worlds. 

In Daisy Miller (1879) James tried to develop the € polt of 
.view.. We are made to see everything through the eyes of Winter- 
bourne who had “lived too long in those parts’’,* and as a result of 
this long contact, he had lost the capacity io appreciate Daisy's 
. innocence. " 

The Portrait of a Lady (1881) registers development in the use 
of making characters and situations be seen through the consciousness 
of the central character. The’ introductory section of the book. is. 
mainly devoted to the early history of Isabel Archer. ‘This expository 
material is not revealed through dialogue, it hardly forms an integral 
part of the narrative. In Chapter VI the author analyses the character. . 
of the heroine. A rounded picture of what kind of person Isabel 
would be with his notions of freedom and life is attempted. In 
addition to this, the framework of the story is built from the omnis- 
ciént point of view. Weare made to know about Ralph Touchett, 
Lord ‘Warburton, and their" relationship- with Isabel Archer before a . 
decisive shift is made in the point of view. Tt is after these relation- 
ships: are well-established in our minds that we begin seeing and 
feeling through Isabel's consciousness. -In the second half of the novel 
there is a sudden and temporary. shift- in the point of view from 
Isabel's to Osmond's, and then to Madame Merle’s. This change 
in viewpoint is drgmatie, and dynamic, a part of the emotional structure 
of the books Like a drniatic ‘aside’ it suggests that Isabel Archer 
has been 'deceived.* When the story is resumed from Isabel's point 

of view, we know much more than what she is capable of knowing. . 

-.' . Another consciousness that James uses for-illuminating the charac- 

ters and situations outside Isabel’s range of consciousness is that of 

Ralph Touchett? He knows the inner secrets of Lord Warburton and 

Gilbert Osmond, too. He is vaguely aware of many more things 

which even Isabel does. not know. 

‘In the next two novels, The Bostonians (1886) and The Princess 
Casamassima ( 1886), James returns to. his earlier-method. Like-a 
painter he paints portraits. He describes his characters, how they look 
and what they dó. Finally, he presents them in action. The conflict 
does not arise because of things-and situations seen from a single or^ 
multiple point of view but from the forces of the characters in action. 
In The. Princess Casamassima we find James 'guing behind’ - his 
characters. “This ‘going behind’ allowed him scope for psychological 
analysis ;, scenic presentation: gave him scope for revealing action.’*?° 
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. In the next ten years of his career. James devoted himself to writ- 
ing mainly short stories and dramas. In the stories he tried the 
method of drama. The Bench of Desolation and The Heal Thing 
have ihe consistent use of the single point of view. The Real Thing 
is told in first person by one who is at the same time at the centre 
of ihe story. In The Pupil James introduces double point of view. 
We see the corrupt world of the extravagant Moreens* through the: 
eyés of the precocious child Morgan. At the same time Morgan is 
conscious of the unselfishness and love of his tutor Pemberton. He is 
equallye aware of the relationship ‘of these two worlds. We see th. 
child through the adult.world of Pemberton. 


“The Spoils of Poynton’’, says Beach, “is the first absolutely . 
pure example of James’s method.'"' Hoffman thinks that it is the 
best example of his mastery of the 'short.novel form.  Fleda Vetch 
is the central figure of the drama. Obviously the success of the book 
depends on the satisfactory portrayal of her character. It is to James’s 
credit that he could put Fleda in such a delicately balanced position 
in relation to the central situation. In thé beginning she is almost 
an outside observer, but she ‘possesses -a fine aestheic sense. James 
lets Mrs. Gereth discover in her aesthetic pleasure in seeing the things 
at Poynton ‘‘a community of taste of passion, of sensibility and suffer- 
ing". Henceforth, she (Fleda) no longer remains an outside observ- 
er, but. participates in the action of the novel actively ; she becomes 
the central intelligence of the novel. The charm of the book dies ‘‘in 
the intimacy with the mind of Fleda, that sense of identification with 
her feeling and thought, in all their intensity, in all their delicate shift 
and play, that comes of this consistency in the point of view''.!* Con-. 
sequently, “the expansion is achieved without sacrifice to the linéar 
development of the plot. '"'5 James is successful in establishing in Fleda 
Vetch a valid a sensitive point of view. 


In What Maise Knew (1897) James tries i5 portray . an adult : 
world through the eyes of a child. .He deliberately chooses ‘‘the small 
expanding consciousness” of a little girl for registering the impressions 
of a complicated world. Maise develops and passes through a state of 
innocence to hat of knoweldge by.'a series of revelations, To 
establish the point of view of a child who is innocent and full of : 
"wonder, but at the-same time possesses a keen perceptivity and a 
highly intelligent. understanding of the adult world is not an easy 
thing. James himself realises the technical’ difficulties of such a 
project. Very carefully he plans the outer framework _and e with 
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equally great care he tries to éxecute the ‘plane. Writing about the 
plan, he says in the preface to the novel : / 

The design would be to make. and keep her so 
limited coscioushess, the very field of my picture, while ai 
ihe same- time guarding with care thé’ integrity cf the 
object presented.! | : 

The critical opinion, however, is divided om the interpretation 
of Maise’s character. Like The Turn of the Screw, the main theme 
of the noVel is that ‘of corruption and innocence. One . cannót be 
definite about. the sourcé of thė- evil. Its roots may be in the 
adult, world, but they can equally .bé found in the world of. which 
Maise is the representative. "The whole problem arises out of the 
consistent use of a doubtful -point of view. .I& results in ambiguity 
which lets even contradictory interpretations appear sound and 
plausible. . 2E ' M. 

: The first person point of view which James used in The 
Turn. of the Screw wag not a new. thing ; ; dt. had been used by 
many novelists before. What is really new in it is that we ate 

made to see and feel the horror of the ‘corrupted’ children’s ` 
world throügh the mind of a nervous, sensitive, and highly 
‘excitable young woman. ‘The question arises as to how niuch of what 
this governess relates should be taken at its face value. Ste has 
recorded the events that had happened long | back at Bly, where 
she was the ‘governess. The children might have Been perfectly 
innocent. Possibly this ‘neurotic’ governess, ‘a | casé Of sex 
repression’ E ‘had imposed her own vision of the evil on this 
innocent children. There can possibly be many faults in’ such 
an interpretation. In spite of, James's own staternent that it is 
“a pure and simple ghost story, * the reader suspécts that theré 
may be something more than this. It is equally plausible that! 
James was catching those not easily caught’.  Aayway, there 
is a’ good deal of ambiguity in it, and it is exclusively responsible 
fot making contradictory: interpretations equally valid. It is true. 
that. ani artist’ cannot tell everything. to the last possible : detail. 

The first and the foremost principle of créative writing. is the 
principle’ of selection. The gaps are lefsto:bé filled by the reader’s 
itnagination in the process of recreation. .'The artists is expected 
‘to draw the outline: firmly’ and suggestively.. He has to provide 
à valid and a justifiable perspective. This is exactly what is 
inissing in The Turn of the Screw. It has a point of view which 
i8 tefhnically perfect and consistent. But tlie: question arises; is 
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it valid enough?’ Who knows where lies the the truth? The 
governess might -have ‘really seen the ghosts corrupting the children 
whom she wanted to protect, or she might only be imagining 
-the-whole situation. There isa big question mark and everything 
depends on it., Whether this ambiguity is intentional or uninten-. 
tional we do not know. Baut it is there and i$ makes us aware of the 
dangers that lie in.using a consistent point of view df a person 
like the governess. 

' James was constantly experimenting with various canted of 
presentation: Thè Awkward Age (1899}-shows the use of malti- 
ple point of view in & very different way. Instead of the asual 
one central intelligence, here we have ten lamps or illuminitors.- 
The central observer is eliminated but he is replaced by one 
different-lamp for different occasion. Theoretically, such a technique’ 
may appear to be very attractive; in practice, there is always 
the risk of .creating unnecessary complication and ambiguity. 
“These factors combinéd with the subtlety of his style make, it.. 
a tour. de -force in dramatic technique ; a technically exciting. 
experiment with the method of drama as applied to the novel, but on 
the whole añ uasuccessful novel, considering msa novel as -a narrative 
form. 3317. x : 

With .The ` Wings af the Dove (1902) James renal skai 
Matthiessen called 'the.rnajor ‘phase’. It. is proof òf his having 
achieved relative: mastery over many aspects of his technique, 
In the‘ great Triology, The Wings -of the Dove, Ambassadors, .and . 
The Golden Bowl he carried the. principle of limited , point of 
view to. its logical conclusion; ‘‘Hach process in. "ihe " conscious: ° 
ness of the charactérs chosen for ‘illustration or: for intrinsic 
interest: is followed closely from step’ to step through all its céurse 
without abruptness, haste or violence.'"* The movement ‘inevitably 
becomes slower and the articulation neater. i. l 

In The Wings of the Dove the story is built around ‘large 
blocks of narrative, each told from the point of view of a partis 
cular- character.. In fact,thera are three points of view—Kate’s, 
Densher’s and he In the first two. books we have Kate 


say ee “the ae ‘Ig tbe "Ne NS presentation of 
Kate Croy, which, from the first, I recall, absolutely decli;ed to 
enact itself save in terms of amplitude." In the third book 
we are introduced to Milly Theale in ‘person. The - block. shifts | 


and Wwe see the inside of her. . . This shifting of block contfnues 
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with its ` focus now on this side, now on that, but within a 
pattern. ‘This emphasis on blocks of narrative should not lead 
one to assume that the structure that James is raising is a three- 
storied structure. There are many subileties, and obliquities. The 
art with which James makes us see  Densher drawn into the 
conspiracy in spite of himself, is simply admirable. We are aware 
of their villainous move, but we stil s ympathise ` with them. 
The pressure behind Kate Croy—the cruel father, the poorly 
. married sister, and the ambitious but utterly vulgar. annt—makes 
us pity her. Technically, the presentation of Kate is very suceessful. 
If at all there is a drawback, it is in the presentation of the 
‘Dove’, Milly Theale. As James himself admits in the preface: 
“The case prescribed for its central figure a sick young woman, 
at the whole course of whose disintegration and the whole: 
‘ardeal of whose consciousness one would have quite honestly to . 
assist.’’?° In spite of the charm and the pithos that the novelist 
quietly invests her with, she remains pale and lifeless. She is not half 
as vivdly realised as Kate n The reason lies partly in the mowed 
which is highly involved. 

The Ambassadors, which James considered to be his best novel, 
is the culminating point of the use of single consciousness. -Ib is: 
‘comparatively simple yet ihe most. complex. in design. Lambert 
Strether, who is ‘the man of imagination’, the central figure. .He | 
has come to Eürope as the representative of Woollett, with the mission 
of“ saving’. Chad Newsome and persuading him to go back home, 
One is likely to be ‘tempted to identify Strether with Henry James 
himself," James has been able to see Strether very closely and conse- 
quently, has realised bim vivdly. Strether is introduced to us in a 
partibular situation. Everything that we have to know for under- 
. standing bis mission comes through his consciousness’ of time present 
and time past, not in the absolute sense of time, but of events, 
attitudes, and values. There is practically no expository material in the 
sense that there is in The Portrait of a Lady. It may be said that it. 
_ is a positive proof of his mature craftsmanship. In the due course of 
‘time we learn as much as we need through the dialogues between . 
Strether and Maria. Gostrey not bécause the novelist knows it and 
wishes to get rid of it, as Thackeray and Scott would have done, but: 
because it is an integral part of the story. We know and feel how 
Strether felt at a particular moment, because he happens to be thinking : 
about it. In other words, we are directly placed in the consciousness 
of Str&ther where we feel..not only what Strether feels about himself: 
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but also the reaction in his mind of other characters like, Chad New- 
--some and Madame de Vionnet. We are not’ presented with any scene 
.wbere Strether-is not present. “The compositional law was that of 
employing but one centre -and keeping it all within my hero's cons- 
ciousness. Strether’s sense of things and Strether’s alone should avail 
me for showing iiem." James” goes on in his prefate to add: “It 
would give me a large-unity and that in turn will crown’ me with the 
grace to which the enlightened story-teller -will at any time, for bis 
interest, sacrifice if need be all other .graces whatever. I refer, of 
course, to the grace of intensity.:’” “And it is this graco of ' ‘intensity’ 
‘that James has achieved in The Ambassadors. 
Another minor aspect of the technique of The Ambassadors ia the 
-~ role of the confidant or ficelle as James called it.. Maria’ Gostrey is the 
ficelle and she is-the only and a’ significant means of letting Strether. 
comment on his experiences. ` She helps us see the inside of Strether’s 
consciousness ; with her direction we explore the deep recesses of 
Strether’s mind. James has tried his best to make Maria’s role appear. 
to bè -a logical one. That James needed a ficelle to éstablish his 
characters squarely is perhaps in. itself a limitation- of the’ extent to 
which he could stretch his method of using the central consciousness. 
From Roderick Hudson to The Ambassadors, and then to The 
Golden Bowl is indeed a long way. It wasa path full of difficulties 
and disappointments. But a steady search for a form which could give 
shape to the experiences of life led him on to a point where he could 
feel satisfied with himself. "This ‘point’ ‘was The" Ambassadors. It 
made Dorothy Richardson speak of it as ‘‘the first completely satisfying 
way of writing a‘nevel’’. If was a ‘new way of statement”. It is a 
perfect example of James’s mature craftsmanship and a sense of propor- 
tion. The form, and the point of view that are used suit "she content. 
It is James's way of writing a novel. This technique would have been 
a miserable failure had Dickens or Thackeray tried to use it in the 
kind of novels they wrote. Even. James could not have used the 
method of The Ambasadors in The Bostontans or The Princéss Casa- 
massima. The subject matter of these novels demanded œ totally 
. different treatment. In the same way, The Ambassadors written in 
the first person point of view would have been an altogether distent 
story... e 
The technique of The Ambassadors. should not be vonta with 
. the stream of consciousness technique. The chief principle of the 
latter technique is the principle of association: It is loose and andra- 
` matic. In James, on the other hand, at a given moment in a parti- 
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cular character’s consciousness we are not made to see all (relevant and 
irrelevant both) but only as much as would suffice for making us aware 
-of the intense internal drama in relation to the external objects. J ames 
excercises a stricter ‘control’ over what we need to see (of course, the 
greatness of his art lies in the fact that we do not feel his control) than 
a stream of consciousness writer would have. James is not so much 
concerned with the ‘flow’. of life as he is with the intensity of -expe- 
rience and its consciousness. 

- James’s technique of using the central consciousness as a lucid. 
reflector has the obvious advantages of the first person point of view 
‘in time’ and also an added intensity. It gives the illusion of the 
total disappearance of the author. Such a technique, however, is 
likely to, create many pitfalls. It can easily result in chaos if not 
handed carefully. It is imperative on the part of the writer . to 
realise well the limits of consciousness through which he plans to 
project the panorama of life. “He must not make a limited mind 
to perceptive, nor impose" limitations where there.is abundant capa- 
city for perception. ` Each consciousness must be kept consistent 
within itself”??? It. was James's greatness that he could ee "teach. l 
consciousness constent within itself’. : 
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.1 Joseph Wann E Beach, The Twentieth Century Novel (New York ; Appleton 
» Century Company, 1939), p. 14. 
2 R. P. Blackmur, ed. The Art of Novel (New. York: C. E a s ona OI; 
‘p. 820. 
3 The Novels and Tales of Henry James, the New Tork edition, IIT, xv. 
| 4 Ibid., p. xx. . 
Se Letters of Henry James, ed. Perey Lubbock (London : ` Macmillan and Co. Ltd.,, 
* — 1920) 
$ The Novels and Tales of Henry James, the New York edition, II, 185. 
7, Ibid., p. 160. 
'g Daisy Miller, the New York edition, p. 98. ` 
3 Elizabeth Stevenson, The Crooked „Corridor (New York: Maomiilan and Co. Ltd., 
f 1949), p. 146. 
10 Ibid. » p. 148. 


n Joseph Warren Beach, The Mi ethod of H enry James (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1918), p. 233. : i i 

12 Charles G. Hoffman, The Short Novels of Henry James (New York : Bookman Assos . 
ciatea, Inc., 1967), p. BS. : 

13 The Notebooks of Henry Jymes, eds. Mitis &nd Murdock (New York : Oxford 

s University Press, 1947), p. 197. 2 

14 , Beach, The Method, p. 61. 

15 Blackmur, op. cit., p. 144. 

d6 BAich, The Method., p. 62. 
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VY Hoffman, op. cit., p. 79. 

18 Beach, The Method, p. 255. 

.9 The Wings of the Dove, Modein Library e edition, p. xvi.. 

?! [bid,, p. vi. 

21 The Ambasssdors (Lond on : Macmillan and Co. Ltd, 1923), p. xviiz 

2 Leon Edel, The Psychological Novel (New York:J. B. Lippincott Co., 1955), 


p. 75. 
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THE PARADOXES OF TRADITIONAL LOGIC 
AND RUSSELL’S THEORY OF TYPES 


-© . Manas SANYAL . 


In the Inirodüction to Principia Mathzmatica Russell and White- 
head state that the system of Mathematice] Logic has been ‘specially ' 
constructed ‘‘ to- solve the paradoxes, which in recent. years, have. 
troubled the students of symbolic logic anc the theory of aggrégatos; 
and it is believed that the theory of types, as set forth in what follows, 
leads both to the àvoidance of contradictions and to the detection of the- 
precise fallacy, which has given rise.to them. The paradoxes; according 
‘to - them, ‘concern various sorts of objects—propositions, classes, 
relations, etc. : 

We- shall, therefore, enumerate some. of the important cases 
illustrative of such contradictions, and shail wy to detect the. fallacy 
` which has given rise to them. 

1. “The oldest contradiction concerning propositions may, be 
stated as follows :— 

Epemenides, the NA said : Al Crezans are lie meaning that 
all stateménts made by the Crétans were liés., Bui. was not this Statė- . 
‘ment of Epemenides a lie ? 

. The, simplest^form of this sort of sous dinde is , afforded by the 
man who says, “‘ Team lying’’. If he i is lying, he is spoiling à the truth 
and vice verga. e 

^ "Take, for example, the lew of Excluded Middle in the formál] i 
propositions are either true or false. But this law itself is a proposition. 
Therefore, the law is either true or false. 

2. The paradox. regarding classes js shown in’ the- “following 
example :— - l 
Let W be the class of all classes that are not members. of ihesnselvon: 

Suppose X is a class belohging to W Therefore, X is not a 
` member of itself, which is equivalent to the proposition, ' X is not an 
X'. X isa variable, because it is any class. But W is a fixed class. 
Suppose X=W ,(because X is any class). Therefore, W is a W 
which is again equivalent to '' W is not à W”. "OR i 

8. The following is the paradox concerning relation :— 

Suppose R and S are two relations. Let T be a relation, which 
subsists between R and S, when R has not the relation R to S. There- 
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fore, ' R has thé relation. T to S’=‘ R does not base the relation | 
-R io S’. Hence giving the value T to both R and S, < T has the 
relation. T to-T’='T does not have the relation T to-T..’ 

In all of these there is a, common character which n may be described. 
as ; _ self-reference. ` or reflexiveness. A whole which possesses the 
character of reflexiveness is a totality in which something is stated about, 
all cases of some kind. and from what is stated a new case seems to arise 
and the new case both is and is not of the same kind.” The whole is 
such that as: soon as. we say something of it we add something to it. 
A totality of this kind may be called an illégitimate totality and all such 
totalitits, as Russell holds, involve the ‘ vicious-circle ’ fallacy. The 
vicious circle arises from ‘supposing that a collection of objects may 
contain members which can only be defined by means of. the collection 
as whole. "Thus, for example, a collection’ of proposition. may be, 
supposed to contain & proposition. stating that ''all propositions are 
either true or false." But such a statement cannot be legitimate unless 
“all propositions " refers to some already definite collection, which it. 
ponunt do, if new propositions are OTR by the: statement about 

" all propositions "' RUP SpA E us 

Generally TE given any set of objects, if we suppose ‘that 
the set has a total which contains members all of which presuppose this 
` total, then such a set cannot have a legitimate total. The contradictions `. 
enumerated above involve: vicious-circle fallacies because they assume 
illegitimate totalities. In each of these paradoxes, we are dealing with a 
totality, which is enlarged by a new member, whenever any statioment 
is made about it and the new member is defined, in terms: of the 
totality itself, whereas the totality itself will be defined i in terms of the 
new member, because all totalities are defined in terms of their 
members. Hence the paradox. But what is the way out at «this 
paradox ? 

Russell lays down the theory of types to salve this problem. The 
theory of types, he holds, aims at effecting the breaking up of '' each 
set into smaller sets, each of which .is capable of a total". The 
principle involved in the theory of types Russell calls the vicious- 
circle principle which is stated thus :— 

'* Whatever involves '' all ’’-of a collection must not be one of the 
collection "^. Violation of this principle results in illegitimate totalities. 
For example, ** All propositions ” must be in some way limited to become 
a legitimate totality and such limitation makes it legitimate, if any 
statement about “ all propositions " falls outside the totality. 

In this way Russell shows that the illegitimate totalities involved 
in the contradictions are excluded by the hierarchy of types wĦich we 
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nave constructed. For example, a class consisting of individuals 
cannot be regarded as an individual. We have to recognize that 
different objects belong to different logical types and that any given: 
predicate can be significantly attributed only to one type of subject. It 
is significant. to assert that ‘‘ Socrates is a man, but ‘a class is man ”’ 
is: meaningless assertion. So the propositions about individuals are 
not of the same, type as the propositions abJut classes. ^ Similarly, -the 
propositions about classes are not of the same type as the propositions 
about classes of classes, and so on. The propositions of different order, 
therefore, depend. upon different types. So according to this theory, 
we must recognize that both the statements, '' A class is a member of 
itself "and '" A class is not a member of itself” are meaningless. ` 
Similarly, if A has a property of the kind, R., then the property Q, i.e., 
having a property of the kind R, cannot itself be a property of the 
kind R. - Thus Q is a property of ‘a higher order.than R. In this way 
the theory of types helps us to solve the contradictions regarding- state- 
ments about classes, relations, propositions, etc. and removes from 
logical thinking all the contradictions which eadeoual formal logic 
' cannot solve. "ToS 





REST? 


Pror. NARAYAN PRASAD GOSWAMI. , 


Would the day's journey occupy 
From morn till night, my friend, 
And is there for the night no lullaby, 
No grace engrained, no due dividend? 
Is there no pause to such supercilious cause, 
No-coup de grace to the headlong race, 
No defiance of Death’s Mace, no craze, no fraise, . 
— For the Saving Grace at the divine dais? 
Is there no bivouac, no resting-place: 
For the speeding coutier’s career, * 
Doles and dolors and the ills that flesh inheres, 
Is there no lift from the more to the merrier?. 


True Rest is the armed warrior’s slumber 
For full alacrity for the morrow, 
Forever alert, lest any blunder, 


'- 


To bear down thorough all the brewing sorrow. . 


True Rest is not born of terror or torpor, . s 
But of complete harmony, . 


A sacrosanct dolce far niente, a clement vis viva inertiae 


Inio the fremd sans all acrimony. 
“True Rest is also a part of our Work 
And it is no mean duty, 
A boon, a grace that none should shirk 
And embrace the Blest, LE d 


True Rest is the Great Bienias to Work, 
The Voice of the Almighty, 
. That imparts strength to conquer murk, 
And behold the Best Beauty. 
We mustn’t regard this inspiration 
As God speaking by fits and starts, 
But as a Perpetual Respiration 
Of the Highest Self in our throbbing hearts. 
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On the crest of the -waves of Life, 
Abreast the foci of the webs of Strife, 
I must have that Rest, the Fremd, that Inn, 
Where the souls begone have ever since been, 
That dernier ressort, assemblage, rendezvous, 
. That harborage, aegis, sheet-anchorage, 
That great synod, that blithe welcome tavern, : ^ 
:In Life's auburn shade, l i i 
A Supreme Rendition, a plaéid self-abnegation,  - EN" 
' . Solemn and sedate and staid, EE. 
Is but the sole restinction of all my pains, and yearns, ` 
My bickerings, sufferings and seet iing heart-burns - 
Consecrated by the Cosmic Fluid of Nature’s Sacred Urn, 
In Time’s ‘Tranquil and Calm and Cool and Caressing Cavern. 


So I pray and pray on and pray, . . 
Help me, My Lord, oh Lord, Lumme, ` 
Shan’t I meet they a-way at night, 
Doing away with the lets, thus-ever tried - 
'Phose who have gone before, 

All ashore, 


. All aright, 
. Away, straightway, away, alway, 
. NS Harping à divine dolcemente,’ 


s Immune from all dittay? — "^ ` 


^. . Aebírtus and Motices of Books . 


The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. HII (1898-1903), 
Delhi: The Publications Division, Govt. of India, 1960. Pp. 498, Index, 
Rs. 9. l ; 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. IV (1903-1905). 
Delhi: The Publications Division, Govt. of India, 1960. Pp. 520, Index, 
Hs. 9. : ` 

Gandhiji's eventful years (1893 to 1914) in South Africa were most 
decisive in shaping out his life as the obvious leader of emancipation. 
‘Contact with a racially arrogant regime and direct experience with exploi- 
tation of man by man changed his philosophy and texture of- life. Destiny 
systematically moved him to champion the cause of the oppressed. The 
two volumes of the collected works, like the first two, provide a documen- 
tary evidence of Gandhiji’s numerous cultural, social and political activities 
in South Africa and his emergence as the leader of the Indian community.” 


“The years 1898-1908, which form the content of Vol, III, were 
a period of intense activity in the cause of Indians i in South Africa. Except 
for a break in 1901-1902 in India, Gandhiji was all alone there. It 
was in this period that he simplified the manner of his life and inaugurated 
a new life.of concrete service to his fellow-men. He memorized the 
- Gita and accepted it as infallible guide of conduct. His services were 
directed to organising Indian Congress at Natal, Indian Ambulance 
Corps during the Boer War (1899), relief work during butbreak of plague 
in Johannesburg, leading deputations, writing innumerable petitions, 
founding Indian Opinion (4th June, 1908).for discussion of all Indian 
affairs in South Africa, and fighting discriminatory  anti-Indian legislation; 
Indian Opinion’, published in English and three Indian languages, 
became his principal instrument in organ’ sing Indians against the frustra- 
ting behaviour of South African Government, 

It is remarkable that Gandhiji preserved faith in Her Majesty’s 
Imperial Government and British Constitution in these years of struggle 
against injustice (Petition to Chamberlain, pp. 26-49). In an article 
on ‘India and Natal", he said, “There can be. no true imperliaism 
unless we have oneness, harmony and toleration among all classes of 
British subjects” (p. 252). Here he dreamed of imperial brotherhood, - 
peace and goodwill among all. Very often he was’ fighting against racial 
exploitation in terms of principles of personal liberty, dignity and self. 
respect enshrined in the British Constitution. He relied almost blindly 
on British sense of justice and fair play. At the same time, he was careful 
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in building up a strong mind for continuous self-sacrifice and struggle for 
peues; As he explained to a Calcutta moee5ing on 27th January, 1902: 

...bhe policy that.was,fo'lowed by,our-countrymen in South Africa in eon- 
ieoi with -their "legal disabilities : could. be-summed- up intwo maxims 
which guided it, viz., to stick to the truth at all costs and conquer hate by 
love" (p. 219). This ideal became the central theme of future Satyagraha 
Movement, which emerged as the greatesb political movement . of the 
world i in modern times. 

The fourth volume of “The Collected Works of Mahatma Gd: l 
covers October, 1908 to June, 1905, when:he was. still a practising and: 
prosperous lawyer in South Africa. He wes‘at this time bearing the cost i 
of running Indian Opinion (Oct. 1904), from which a great deal of the 
material comes. Relief work during the plague at Johannesburg and: 
Youndation of the Phoenix Seltlement were two outstanding events. of 
the period. The Settlement was inaügurated, near Durban, as an agricul- 
tural colony along Tolstoian lines. Land was distributed to those compa- 

triots who were ready to take the solemn oath of poverty, Indeed, 
ib was a unique experiment, 
"| l6 was during this historic period that Gandhiji fell under the spell 
‘of Ruskin's “Unto This Last". It brought about an instantaneous and 
practical transformation i in his life. He der:ved from here the ideal of 
‘Sarvodaya, an inspired formulation of the goal of the good life (p. vi). 

‘As before, Gandhiji was confident of goodwill of Imperial Government 
and he spared no pains in: arousing sympathy for- the Indian cause by 
recalling’ India's Service to the Empire (p. 14. He was also certain about 
the ultimate victory ' of Indians because thay asked ‘‘for Justice, not 
favour” (p: 117), ” 

The volume contains some of his remarkable musings on ‘‘Sacrifice” 
(pp. 115 and 121), discourses on Hinduism (pp 968 and 875), lectures on 
religion (p. 405), and a piece on “The value of Stray Moments" (p. 887). 
-Particularly eloquent was "his reply to Lord Curzon’s assertion that 
‘the ‘highest ideal of truth was to a large extent a Western conception. . In 
a paper on “Oriental Ideal of Truth” (pp. 892-394), Gandhiji offered a 
' smashing rejoinder to Curzon. He referred to texts from Oriental Scrip- 
tures, and Ethics and invited the Viceroy of India to withdraw baseless 
and offerisive imputations. These selections indicate that in spite of heavy 
"professional and public activities, Gandhiji hed time for excursions into 
the eternal verities ‘‘that formed the ground of his being" (p. viii). 

Publication of Mahatia Gandhi’s Collected Works at a cheap price is 
an event in itself. These works are destined 5 c become a rich heritage of 
our people and culture. The "wo volumes, under review, will be an 
excellent ‘guide for better appreciations of Saadi 8 genius and | unique 
leadership. 


° E E : E" B. Chakravarti 








_ Ourselves. 
: EMOTIONAL INTEGRATION. THROUGH EDUCATION 2 


. Dr. K. L, Shrimali, Education Minister of India, has: recently 
written a letter (Dated the 30th May, 1961) to the University of Calcutta 
stressing the need for emotional integration in ihe country. Along 
with this letter, the  Educalion Minister -has sent a copy of the. 
Resolution adopted at the Conference of the State Education Ministers 
held at New Delhi on the 4th and 5th November, 196, and accepted - 
by the Government of India. The Government of India in the 
Ministry of Education have set up a committee to examine the role 
of education in promoting émotional integration in national life and 
have requested the University to co-operate and help in carrying out 
the important assignment entrusted io this committee under. the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Sampurnanand. 

The térms of reference for this Committee are as follows :— 

. (i) To study the role of education in strengthening and promoting 
the processes of emotional integration in national life, and to examine 
the operation of tendencies which come in the way of their 
development. In thelightof such study to advise gn the positive 
educational programmes for youth in general, and the students in. 
schools and colleges in particular, to strengthen in thtm the processes 
of emotional integration. l f ee 

This is a very important matter, and our Universities have a very 
signifcant role to play in this development. There can be no doubt 
' that we should do everything possible to help the committee in the 
performance of this task. The need of the hour is for a system of 
far-reaching, comprehensive and all-embracing intégraied national 
education. We may look forward to an ultimate reconstitution of 
. society through that education ; and we feel that, through well-planned 
education it would be possible to effect a considerable change in the 
tone of society and to remove many of its barriers. Professor Thomas 
Hill Green, at Oxford, towards the end of the last century, Saw ta, 
ladder of learning which shoùld- reach from the gutter to the Universi- 
ties", and this learning Green further thought, ‘‘would bring about 
a fusion of men, most variously born and circumstanced, in one human - 
society”. The paramount need, therefore, in our country, at the 
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present moment, is the removal of class impediments and reactionary 


` _ tendencies, and laying the same foundation “or all alike in a structure of 


comprehensive national education. This would ensure not only a 
thoroughly educated but also a socially united people. Thus will India 
have real National Integration through emotional integration as the 
first step—a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

s -— 








: Motifications. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA - 
Notification No. C/2495A/160-Afl, —. 
It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 

granted, the Ramkrishna Mission College, Narendrapur has been affiliated in Bengali and 


History to the B.A. (Hons.) standard of the Three Year.Degree Course with effect from the 
session 1961-62, ie., with permission to present candidates in the abovenamed subjecta at 


the B.A. Part I Examination in 1963 and B.A. Part II Examination in 1964 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. l- i . : G:C. "Raychaudhuri, 
The 15th J une, 1901. J | a Registrar, 
; UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 5 

Notification No. c[2411/15 (Aff). 
Tt is “hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 


granted, the Bethune College, Calcutta has been affiliated in Chemistry and Botany to the 
B.A. and B.Sc. Honours standards in Psychology to the B.A. & B.Sc. Pass standards of 


the Three Year Degree Course from the session 1961-62 with permission to present its first 
‘batch of students with these subjects at the B.A. & B.Sc. Part I examinations in 1963 and. 


at.the B.A, & B.Sc. Part II examinations in 1964 and not earlier. : 


Tbe College bas also been permitted to start honours classes in Chemistry and-Botany 
in the Old Course for those passing the I.Sc. examination in 1961 with permission to send 
up. ite phidents with Chemistry and Botany honours for thé B.Sc. old course.in 1963 and 
not earlier. l X i 


Senate House, Calcutta. | 
The 6th June, 1961. E 


` 


-G.Q. Raychaudhuri, 


Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA  , 
- Notification No. [2100/68 (Aff.) PSP 


. It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already: 


` granted; the Shri Shikshystan College, Calcutta has been affiliáted in English to the.,B A. 


Honours standard and in Sanskrit, Elective Bengali and Botany to tho.B.A. Pass standard. 


of the 3-year degree ccurse with effect from the session 1961-62, fe., with permission to 
gen candidates in the above-named subjects at the B.A. Part I Examination in 1963 and 
.A. Part IT Examination in 1964 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. | 
The 23rd June, 1961. - J- 


G ©. Raychaudhuri ; 
" 4 


UNIVERSITY OF CALOUTTA- 
z Notification No, 0/2597 /118/ (Affi.). 


Tt.is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Seth Soovajmull Jalan Girls College. Calcutta, has been affiliated in Geography 


and in Elective Bengali-to the Pre-Universiby standard and in Geography (Pass? and‘ Eleé- .. 


Registrar,. 


tive Bengali (Pass) to the Three-Year B A. Degree Course from. the session 1961-62, i:e., - 


with permission to present candidates-in. the abcve-named subjects :at,.the, Pre-University . 
Examination in 1962 and B.A. Part I Examination in 1968 and B.A. Part II Examination |. 


in 1964 and not earlier. 
' Senate House, Calcutta. | - GG. Reycliaudhuri, 


The 28rd June, 1961. Registrar, 
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“UNIVERSITY: OF CALCUTTA 
pto ‘Notification No: 012582/98 (Af.) 


' It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already - 

. granted; the Jhargram Raj College'has béen affiliated in Philosophy to the B.A. Pass of the: 

3 year degree course standard, with.effect from the: session 1961-62, d.e., with permission to 

present car.didates in. the above named subjects ʻat the' BLA: Part X Examination in 1958 
end B.A. Part If Examination i in 3964 and not earlier, 





Senate House, Calcutta. 7 E (M ERP LEE E Raychaudhuri, 


‘he 28rd June; 1961. BEC. 2. P To, 5, Begistrün] 





-UNIVERSITY or CALCUTTA. 


PE EK 





,: Notification No A Am: )., 





TE is “hereby iótided' for general” "infürmátioni" that the J albaigtici Tingiucering caig” ; 
sae :been affiliated to the B.E. (Preliminary: Standard me affect from the. session: -1961. 82:- 


Sonate House, Calcutta, H M MEETS: : ,.G. © “Raychanãhuri, it 


The 23rd June, 1961. I xs Une | NE Registrar. 


- s H MEE e REIN DRE 


UNIVERSITY. OF CALCUTTA 


l Notification No, 0 /2694/66. fam) Be ke ie 





T3 is’ kebr "notified: ‘for gerst iiformetion ihüti in okténslóH ‘of thé afhlidtion lready ;; 1 
pa ‘the’ Seth" Anandaram Jaipuria College; Caleutta ‘lias “been affiliated" in. - Physics, 
Chemistry, and Màthematics:to the B.Sc. Pass standard of the 8” year. degree course With,- 
effect from the session 1961-62, 4e, , with bermissioh to present: candidates in lie, above named ~». 
RU aad at d. Sc. Part T Exafninstión i in mes aa B So Part” I ‘Examinstion ” in 9647 
an nol'earlier PE. edi Bt aes i : S 








PE Senate House; Caleuittel gi pue s 
Bho 98rd Jüne,. 1961. E 
TE s = . UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

l l Notifioation No: © /2692/65: (Af). 





- This hereby potified for general information that in‘extension of the affiliation ‘already 
giant. the. Gobardanga Hindu College, 24-Pargenes, has-been’ affiliated in Physics to. the 
B:Se: Honours- standard of-the 3 year degree ‘course with: effect from the Sessi^n 1961-62, i.e., . 
with permission to: ‘present ‘candidates in the abuvenamed siibject at-the-B.À. Part r Exam 
nation in: 1968" and:B. A, Part- IL Eremia lion i in ad tand not: earlier.: T = 


Pe G- c. dod A 












_ Benate Huse, Caloutta..- ji 
The 28rd June, 1961. 





inre UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA i i net ss 
i Notification No: C]2588/20 (A) ~ l 


- T js: s; hereby notified for geriéal informatión ‘that in extension of the. affthetion already ~ ~ 
‘granted, the Mabaraja Manindrachándra College, Calcutta, bas been affiliated in Physics, . 
Chemistry and Mathematics to the B Sc.. Hons. standard of the 3-year degree | course, Mathe- - 
matics- to the. B.A. Honoitrs standard of, the’ 8-year degree couree and.in Alt.-Einglish to the... 
Pre- “University. standard and B.A. standard of the 3-year degree course. "with effect from he. . 
Sossion 196-69, i.e., with permission to present candidates i in the above-named subjects 
the Pre: University“ Examidation i in 1962, B. Arc ‘or r B. Se. Par T] Examination in: 1963 ° an 









B Aor B.Sc; Part ir Examination’ im 1964. "S . : 
- SenatetHouses Calcutta, | i : E i YN 1x vM Gro: E : 
: ; Thetis June, 1961. lí I. Registrar... > 
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252 av, Tos. TOXUNIVERSITY.OF CALCUTTA... 7 
: (2s. 5 Notification No. C/2548/147 (Af) - 


. + It,is hereby notified for.genéral information that in exténsion of the affiliation: already 

granted, the Syamaprasad College, Calcutta has been affiliated in Elective Bengali, History 

- and Mathenatics to the Pre-University ‘standard, with effect from the: session 1961-62, -t.e., 

-with permission to present candidates in tlie above named subjects at the examination 
mentioned from 1962 and not earlier. yon EP ere: ou ^ 


t 


.- Senate Honse, Calcutta. | / 2. GC: Raychaudburi, 


The 20th June, 1961, -- 


en i "XR RM M ' Registrar: 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
DI 65 al | o5 Notification No. C/9650/164 (A8. >- 


Xt ig hereby:notified for general information that in extension of. the affiliation already 
granted,"the: Surendranath: College ‘of 'Commeree, Calcutta ‘has been affiliated in English, 
Bengali, Hindi, French, Economie theory, Economie Problems of India; Ecónomie Geo- 
graphy, Secretarial Practice. Comercial “Mathematics, Commercial and Industrial Law, 
‘Accountancy, “Business Organisation, "Advanced ` Accountancy and. Auditing, Advanced 
Banking.and Currency. Stat‘stics and Insurance; Finance and Administration of Publio 
Corporation and Local Self Governing Bodies to the B.Com. Pass standard of the Three Year 
Degree Course with effett from the session 1961-62, i.e., with permission to present candi- 
dates in the above named subjects at the B Com. Part I examination in 1963 ‘and B.Com. 
Patt TI Examination ia 1964 and not earlier. "ass e . 


Sonate Hehe, ‘Calcutta. | ! | 2s 2G, C. Raychaudhuri, 
The 22nd Fune, 1961. J. .... .. 


COO UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA . 
Com Uy. man ouo Notification No. 0/288719 (£8) 


Registrar, 


. This liereby "notified -for general information that in extension of the affiliation: already , 
grantéd, the Ram\r:shna Mission Vidyamandir, Belur has been affiliated in Philosophy to 
the BA. Pass stardard of the 8 year degree coureo with effect'from the session, 1961-62, £.e., 

^, with permission to present candidates in the above named eubject-at the B.A. Part I Exami: 
_hation in-1963 and B.A. Part II Examination io-1964.and not earlier? "EL E EN 
Senate House, Calcutta. | S MOL G. C. Raychaudhuri, 
The 22nd June, 1961. wr Registrar, 


i007 UNIVERSITY OF CALĊUTTÀ 
pm . Notification No. 0/2575/19 (AfR. 


It.is hereby notified for general information that in extenaicn of theeffiliation already 
granted, the Lady Brabourne College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in Chemistry to the B.go. .- 
Honours : standard: of-the 8-year degree course with effect'from the session 1961-62, $6 ; with - 
permission to present candidates in the above named subject at the B.Sc. Part I Examina- . ` 
tion in 1968 and B.Sc. Part II Examination in 1964 aad not earlier. ` 


Senate House, Calcutta. ) o XN Ue utat E: C: Raycbaudhuri,. 
The 22nd June, 1961: l Wada ce UR p Registrar. 
Eo: 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
? "+ Notification:No. C.S.R./a1/61. . ^ C e 
It is notified for general information thet the followiag changes in Chapter XLIX.Q 
` „of ihe, Regulations relating to the D.M. & C.W: examination ofthis University were eadopted 
- by the Academic Council on 17th Dezember, 1960- and accepted by the Senate ‘on 6th 
May,l98l:— . - v i Tar 42x DEL 


88 — THE CALCUTTA REVIEW | [rox 


"In Chapter XLIX-C of the- Regulations, relating to D.M. & C.W. Examination the 
following new paragraph be inserted after section 2 as a new section being numbered as 
section 8 and the existing sections, f.e., sections 3 to 8 be renumbered as sections 4 to 9 :— 

“Candidates who already hold the Diploma in Pcblic Health or Diploma in Industrial 
Health of the Calcutta Uaiversity or its equivalent shal: be exempted from attending the 
first four months of. D.M. & C.W. course." v B > s era” 

The above changes will take effect from. the session. 1961-62. 


- G:C. Raychaudhuri; 


Senate House, Calentta, 

The 280d Jue, 1961. | : ^ ^ 75 Registrar. 

5 UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA" ` bi 
Notification No. CSR. /20/61 


It is: notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XX XIII-A 
of the Regulations relating to Doctor of Philosophy in Arts and Science were adopted by the 
Academic Council on the 4th April 1961 and accepted by she Senate on 6th May 1961 : - 

y "(1) The following be inserted after the word ‘gurpose’ in line 4 of para 1 of Chapter 
XXXIII-A of the Regulations (1955 edition) : s i : xim Ue die 

‘Or an Honouis,Graduate of a foreign University who is permitted by the Parent 
University to go up for the Doctorate Degrea and has produced evidence satisfactory to the 
Syndicate of this University that he has attained the standard equivalent to the Master's 
Degree of this University and that he-is able to undertaka research work." ar 

The Academié Council at their meeting held cn 9th Jnne 1961 decided to give imme- 
diate effect to the above changes. $ " : 

“Senate House, Calcutta, | x G: C. Raychaudhuri, 

' . Registrar, 


The 20th June, 1961. . uu 
B SEC! UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. CSR[19 '61. 


Tt is notified for general information that the following changes in Cbapter XXXII-A 
of the Regulations relating to Three Year B.A. Examination of this University were adopted 
by the Academic Council on 4th April 1951, and accepted by the Senate on 6th May 1961 :— 

‘Distribution’ of marks for the syllabuses in Bengali (Compulsory) ae ehown under 


Paper I and Paper II at page 9 and syllabusea in Bengal: (Honours) as shown under Paper 
V at page 10.of the booklet-containing the Regulations for the Three Year 


IV and Paper 1 
Degres Course B.A Examination be replaced by the following :— 
-. : ec œ So LXV! Fe 
` Paper I: Prose .. ET mm ni és m 40 marks 
SES Drama... T sve vis u5 5 
History & Literature F E 80 , 
pu J 
sis sea 16 ,, 


Uneeen... = E 
| Total se > 100 marks 





Paper II: Poetry Wem ote on T 80 marke 
. Essay m ove eee m M € 90 , 

Total  .. * 0 marks 

Paper IV : Prose (up to19th Century)... i T 100 marks 
Paper "V: Prose (20th Century) — ... Se as 60 7, 
NC Principles of Literary Criticism ... vr 50 -n 

100 marks 


The changes in the Syllabuses coming under the Part I Examination will take effect 
from the B.A. Examination of 1968 and those under Part II from the B.A. Examination 


of 1964. 
E - Gente House, ‘Calcutta. ; 


| CAES M G. C+ Raychaudhuri, 


"^ Mhe 20th June, 1961. Registrar, 





4964] ^ . 0 — NOTIFÍCATIONS c REDE 
AE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA” i i 


Notification No, “CSR/I8/61, | 


It i is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXI. B 
of the Regulations relating to the Preliminary Examination for Medical students were 
aT 1967". ‘the ‘Academic Council on 4th April 4961. and accepted” by "the ‘Senate on 6th 

ay19601:— .. 


“The ‘following ‘distribution of marks be inserted under the ‘reepsative sub joate men- 
tioned in Section 10, .Sub-section'\1)-and (2). of. the Begilations for: the” Preliminary iExami- 
nation for the Medical students :— 





. : ENGLISH 
.. The distribution of marks shall be. as follows : g La 
Paper I. o i ee te : 
Texts” PSP OS ^ 100 marks 
* Prose Text — Ses m aes .50 matke 
ED “Poetry Text 7 2077 70s 60 n 
‘Paper IT ; ; aor 2 
Essay se "MENT de Mj, . Dod0 a 
Comprehension Test wl v 100 9 u- 5 290., 
Substance or Precis Writing ». we FSR, eee, ue Hu Loy, 
Seer lot " Mo > ‘ae ae T DD Ly 
"E "P p en ^ nou Motel m I 100 po 
GP. gt: air, g "BENGALI xx A 
Tho distribution E ‘marks shail be,as follows +- = 54 NE 
Textà "7 MES FD A x 
Prose and Poetry - Mes see e 007 n 77 BO marks 
Essay n e A. nes Qua. 
‘Unseen’ (including Amplification) ` aom jx tee, c 
! Š " —— uim. V. ^. 
1 Total z. "100 yy 
; ; “HINDI. e 
The distribution of of marks shall be as follows = 5 p f ] 
Prose Text - e. A eo c7. c 80 marks 
. Poetry Text TNT es "s, aa - fee r ee 80 ” ‘ E 
0o 0 eBay enc QAM ee Th, 25 T M 
ea ded wer (including “Ampito ose” - - 15 n 
. — Soon X 
z "EC . oe Total ... e. 100 an, e. 
sae ASSAMESE - D EN 
. . 
"The distribution of maiks;shall/be a follows: Men 5 
Terts.. 2. i 
‘Or ts Proseand Poetry. . eis O Domm Si T ec 2 50 marks cos 
i E e "m su? cee mm s 9004, 7 
» Unseen. including Amplification) P eM Vo eon 1 BO up 
oai repe iE as T Total se 100 py 
shit ban RI SR oe ah, URDU. dde eo 
The dietribution of marks shall be as follows :— d dee 
.... Prose Text M 0m ym M tV [i midi! 
EIRIS. Poetry Text “oa. m ; o 
Unseen paessges-in Prose & Poetry (to. be reproduce i in Urdu) * y". 
Amplification of Urdu Prose or Poetry Passage in Urdu we) 7 mo, 
a B Peay i in Urdu- © ee", LET E M 20 ia 


Total s: 0, 


É * Alternative p Paperin Bnglish : = 2. i uu. A 
Poetry -Text - SMS De 7 RS. e 50 marks 

Prose Text i wee 000 o] e DO egy LL 

pon Meer ai 


The Academic Council on 9th June 3861, "decided to give eflectsto the, bore changes. 
from the Examination of 1961. ` o E 


Pa a , e 
Senate House, Calcutta. | f a Bes ete To We l -&. C. Baycliidhuri, 
The 20th Juno, 1961. 


Registrar. . 
10 LO0nn0D.. VTT d Mise sien n e re 


'- Roll, 


wt us D. Y oe 
i x 
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s Tt ds; ; notified for. isis itiformation that he following changes i in Obaptér3 XLY of 
“the Regulations relating to the Final M.B B. S. Examination of this University were- adopted ' 
E: the Academic Couneil on 19th April 1961 and accepted by the Senate, on 6th May. 1961 : 


Res Section i et. Chapter. XLV (page: 22 of the Bookcet containing. the New Regulations, 
. ] for M.B.B.S. "Exar.ingtion): QR EN E 


- 


d. "me nürùbeř. ‘60! imeittioned against ^ ^0— * o UU n. 

. (a) Preventive and Social Medicine, ` und oa EAS Coen 90 

'(b) Forensic and Beate Medicine, . under, ‘Written and Oral Pass Marks’ e ee 
placed by 75. AME - 

ii, Against, the subjects Surgery and Opbthalnalogy’ ‘and ‘Diseases, ab po, Nose ` 
and Throat . -— 
(a) The marks 120 } under “Written and Oral Pess marks’ -e o 7 0 

60 - -be replaced by ‘180° < NL : 
(by The marks 100 oot under ‘Practical and/or Clisical ^ 
Pass marks’ be replated by "p - Y 


: (0). “The marks am) -ünder: ‘Total e marks’ be replaced 
100. .by '850* .. 


“The note at the bottom- of the, above mentioned pege e (p. 22) be deleted." 
The Academic Council at their meeting held on 9th June 1961, decided - to give i imme- 


diatë effect to the above changes. * - E u oh NIS 
Sona! 6 House, Calcutta. | Bj "Dou T d E 3 x e GG Raychanähuri. 
ape 20th June; 1961. MEN i Registrar. 


- UTKAL UNIVERSITY l 
Notification No. -EC/9469.' Dated ‘Cuttack., the 18th & gard fi ane, 1960: 


; In accordance “with ‘standing. oner No. 28 of the Syndicate the following € Gandidates 
who took recourse tô unfair means at the, Pre: -University Examinations of 1980 Are; penalised | 
as noted against each : — 


“No | Natë” m E Tahal 4 Penalties Trnposed f 
K .. * a i B f Pd E : y 
; E PRE-UNIVERSITY (HUMANITIES) ` LP UM er 

me Sri Suresh Chandra Das, C/o. M.P.C. College, | Result of the: Sxaminiation - “of 1960 
. Bimbadhar Das, At. Deula-- - -Banpada, ig- cancelled and .he is. debarred 
-sahi,: P.O. Baripada; Mayur- i ^ i from appearing at’ the next 
bhanj. 4 ' examination only. 

894 Sri Sushil Kamar Mishra, Glo. M.P.C College, Result of the examination of 1960 
Baidyanath Mishra, © At. - panpa: Soc ds Tue and he is also foot 
Budhikhamari Sasana, P.O. . z Rs. 9 ; E 
Baripada, Mayurbhanj. Ne A Š ae die 

729 Sri Manabendra Chhotray, C/o Christ College, Result of the oxainination ot 1960 


` Damodar. Chhotray, LP.S., - Cuttack.- .--. is cancelled: , - 
S P.S.B., Cuttack. P =. $ 


- 894 Sri Prabir Kamar Sarkar, Oye. - Christ College, ' Result of the xaminatióg. of 1980 


| BR. K. Pal, , Bakharabad, |^. Cuttack, ` is cancelled and, he is debarred 

Cuttack—2,, . 1 sU : .... from appearing at the next. 
i os - : examination only... $,- 
910 Sri :Sarbeswar Swain, At;-' Christ-College, - Ls Do. € 
`- ' Narendrapur, P.O. Albha,. Cuttack. - `. -n E Mn 
~ Via- ~Pattamundai, . Dt. : a ` pct 
eo . Cuttack: - 35. oN | Lo AES m 
^ [889 Sti *Devaraj "Sali, ` "lo gi “Khurda College, 7-75 7 20 De 


i @uingarej Sahu, At Kapasia, Khurda. | -h 2 55 s : 
agb Oe. Peste Dt: Pui c NDS P io) 





daij ^^. NE c ” BER T 


> PREONIVERSETY Gore GE)" 
2078 Sri Sarat Ghanara Das,” Glo "Gel tios. Collage, - Result of, the erdainakion: of `1960 


: Bikram Chandra Das, New. ` ; Monier is cancelled and; he is debarred 
Market, P.O. Keonjhargarb, - from „appearing ^ ab 5 “the! next 
: Dt. "Keonjhar. ` . — examination-only: 
2 Sri xHarekrisha- Bandh, - Glo- Boience’ College, ` . Result of the. radio of. 1960 
` Sanyasi Sandh, At. Tangi, -_ “Keonjhar. -- - is caticelled and-he ‘is ‘also, fined 
P.O. Kotsahi, Dt. Cuttack... ~ x Ra; 20/: for. misbehaviour. Bees 


2135 Sri Ude Chandra Behera, S/o — Science College; ` Result: ‘of the examination, of 71960 
- Anirüdha Behera, At. Late- . Bünde gath. scit ds cancelled. 
' lagá, P.O. Biringa.Toli, Dt. QE C | Ses NT 
7 ' Sundergarh. ES. > NND E E ES NM 
2793 Sri. Trilochan Behera, lo. Wisin “Result HC NEED ‘of 1960 
- Purna Behera, P.O, Balu-. Science College, ^ .is-caucelled and he is debarred 


geon, Dt. Puri. E < Nirakarpur.. from? appearing at the: next, , exa: 
dS AIT NA " Ld cett mination only. i 3v 
T e E A Se O ete 0U at Ro Dwih; 
Sn et s : dr ` E "LU 77 Asstt. Registrar. 
Tl NO UTKAL UNIVERSITY | fe ee zr 


NNotieabion No. EC/4041. : Dated Cuttack, the 1st I ay 1900, 


: In agde with standing order No. 98 of the syndicate: the following candidates 
~ ‘who took recourse to urifair means at the I.Sc: (Ag. )'Examioation ot Aptis 10607 are pena- 
lised as noted against each i—. - 


Roll 
No. 


57 Sri x. „Abraham, C/o.Mrs. A. Utkal Krushi . Bosili of the anat ot April, P" 
 Koryan, Palathinkal, Neaw | Mahabidyalaya “1960 is cancelled and he is de- 
` Transport vg: Kottayam, - Bhubaneswar. - .barred from á appearing at any of 


Name . Institution- E , Penalties Imposed 3 


Kerala. . 207 s 2o... the examination prior:to the 1st ` 


examination of 1961." 
-69 Sri Durga Prasad 1 Sharme, Slo Utkal. Krusbi . aes Do. e 
Sri Ram Prasad Sharma, 7, Mahabidyalaya; — i s AR EN 
Ladenla Road, EM Bhubaneswar, : : : 
E i Bengal). m Modo i Te US 


R. Dwin. 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 
N ctifeation No. SR! Ex)— 60-VI-89. ` 


ni is heteby notified under ‘he, direction of the Syndicate that the results of the following 
Bix candidates, who have been found guilty of having practised uifair-means at the Uni- 
versity Examinations of March-April- May, 1960, mentioned against the name of each of 
them,.are hereby cancelled. < 

Further, all the six candidates are debarred from- appearing at any University. Ezami- 
nation or: pursuing any course in the University till the 31st- "December, 1961. - JAVA 


= gr. No. B amination - |. Exam. Name of the’ candidate -© Institution 
in NES VR : Ue “Seat No ^ ——— DNE $e We eee 


1. de X. Dione ftinginéering) 149 “Vyas Sharadchandra TN Polytechnic 
eo Bae ae. Do. 155 Bhatt Himanshü Damodar . Do. 
($c Be Ye B.Se. 2. 4b Shab Ashokkumar Popatlal ` Faculty of Science 
4 -. F. X. B.Com .- 34 - Patel Pipieohsgdra,. Faculty of Commerc 
aant s y ENS ANE UN . fShivabhai^* ^ 5 zs eli IUNIO dans 
ë P Y. B.Com. ~ ` 158. -Shah ChámpaklalJetlialal | ` Do. 
6- + Fi Y, B.Com i . 201 Patel Ramanbhai Manibhai ` Do. - 
E z- Ree : fr 3 Bie Rs Yt TRUE : (B, EK. Zutshi) 


y gr caistrar, 





S Mis l . Aesth, Registrar, Fr 


ac | LEN lo to A0 A exo eap donor oy ho wn 
92. |. THB. CALCUTTA- REVIEW [JULY 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) = ` 

z E Notification.. » is 


. Ñt is hereby notified that :— ECOLE M : 
. , 1 JaiSingh:S/o Shri Bale Ram, Assistant Teacher, Gvezn nent High School, Bhan- 
‘garke! (Narhàul), has been declared as‘ nof a fit ‘and-propar person to beradmitted: to-any 
. future:examination of thé University, under Regulation 3,.at page 87 of the:Calendar, Part I, 
1959, for obtaining a:bogusicertificate of having passed the- Matribulation- examination from 
the:Panjab- University, Lahore, in: the year 1916. ie To 


2. Hans Haj.S/o-Shri Kundan Singh, Villege Nathupur, : P.O: Gurgaon, Holl No. 
180836, Matriculation examination, 1960, has been disqualified for thres“yeare, under regu- 
‘lation 3, at page 87 of the Calendar, Part T, 1959, for obtaining admission to-the exami- ' 

‘nation by fraudulent-means. _ ae a dg a ee aS 
e 8; Lekh Raj S/o Shri Keshavdas; Assistant Teacher of-Primary:Scliool, Shalijanabad, 
Bhopal, has been: declared as'not; a fit’ and: proper person to be-adinitted to*dny frture 
examination of the Üiversity; under Regulation (ix) I(b) at page 89 of the, Galendar, 


Part I, 1959, for having obtained bogus certificate. 


si. 14 + (a) Ishwar Singh Ahiwat S/o Shri Duli Chand, V. & P.O. Kharkar, Distt Rohtak 
(Roll No. 87496, Matric. Examination, 1960) has been disqualified for three years, 4 e., 1960, 
1961 and 1962, under Regulation 13(a),.at page-82 of:the Calendar, Part I, 1959. - 


"(b) Kartar Sin h Sangwan S/o Shri Rup. Chand, Village Shishwala, P.O. Tiwala, 

' Distt. Mohindergarh (Roll:.-No: 141708, Matric:‘ Examination, 1959). (Student of Prabhakar 
in Arya Hindi Maha Vidyalaya, Charkhi Dadri), who impersonated Ishwar Singh, has been 

.disqualified.from appearing in any University Examination for a period of five years fie., 
-1960, 1961,.1969; 1908. and 1964) vnder Regulation 18(dj(i), at “page 83'of' the Calendar, 


Part T, 1959. 





| Chandigarh. (Capital) : MEL nw = E . -. 4,BR, Agnibotri, 
: Dated: June 98, 1960... ux > TS X ' Registrar. ` 
^os 0770s PATINA UNIVERSITY: (5. 9 0 x 


The underimentiored'carididates are debarred from: appearing at any University Bxami- 
nation for the’ period’ noted-agaiust.ihsir names as they were found guilty of using unfair ` 
means at the Annual & Supplementary Intermediste,:.Buchelor,- Engideérings: Law cand 
Pre-University Arts & Science Examinations 1959/&-1960 respectively. - -< 2 - 


Sl. Centre — , RollNo & "Registration Candidate’s Name: ' Peiiod of 


No... - | .. Examination — No.& College ' punishment — 
Qe sque e 8, 7. | 4 l 5 `o $ 
1 B.N: Coll&ge- ‘Roll Pat No. b` `- - 2178-55.- - Chandra/Móhan Débàrred from ap- 
. Annual B.Sc, 1960 B. N. College . Singh peariog af any 
oe ge the s 0050 Y , University Exami- 
E eer " nation prior to the 
f . : 4 n . v - ..Annuàl: Examina- 
T ge MET su. $570 -— wjon-of909.. - 
2 Patna College Roll Pat No. 22° 3499:58' -Jagdish Prasad” . - Dost 
etel Annual B.Com. 1960 B.Com. Class S PLANO 
3 B.N. College Rol Pat No:181  9557:58: - - Md. Hashim: . — :. Do, l 


Annual I.Se. 1980 B. N. College. 


4 B.N. College Roll Pat No. 924 . ` 9608.68: Ratnesh Chandra Debarred from ` ap- 

g ^ Avnual 1.8e. 1960 B. N. College Shrivastava pearing ab any 

; A v t a University exami: 

E i -- .nàtion: priorio the ' 
cp x S . 77^ Suppl. Tixdinina- 
: "c ark t NS (o I7 tion of 1961.5 - 

. B Patna College Roli Pit No; 6417- 1964-067  — Shatrugligtig" "Debarred - from ap“ 

uc l Annual I.A. 1960-- Patna College Sharma... pearing at any 

: mt [vt E ' ~ cU University exami- 

A ; ARIS EE = - 2 Uu nation prior:to the 

5 a . pen ‘Annual examina. 

NOME 7 E . tion of 1968. 





1961] 


6 Patna College 


7.. Patna College 


'8 Senate House 


9 Patna Law 


College, Patna 


10 Science College 


11 B. N. College 


i29 B.N. College 


18 B. N. College 


14 B.N. Coliege 


15 Bihar College - 


of Engineering 


13 Darbhanga 


House - 


; Patna University, 
Patna, the 15th July, 1960. 


NOTIFICATIONS 98 
Holl Pat No. 487 2984.58 Janardan Ram Debarred, from ap- 
Annual I.A. 1960 Patna College pearing at auy 


University exami- 
nation prior to` the 


Suppl Examina- 
: ‘tion of 1961, 
Roll Pat No. 1254 3042-58 | Jai Ram Sao Do’ 
Annual T.A. 1969 Patna College 
Roll Pat. No 1089 1681-57 Jai Ram Presad OD 


Annual I.A. 1960 B N. College 


Rol) Pat No. 66 $182.48 Syed Shah Debarred from ap- 
B.I. Part II. Law College, Ziauddin pearing at any 
May 1960 Patna. i University exami- 
i nation priar to the 
Law Examination 

; ; of May 1962 
Roll Pat No. 48 1493-58 Kumar Abhaya Debarred from ap- 
Suppl. B.Sc. 1959 Science College - Sinha pearing at any 
. University exemi- 
nation prior to the 
suppl. Examina- 

tion of 1961. 

Roll Pat No. 768 2440-59 Dulari Sharan Debarred from ap- 
Pre-University: B. N. College Singh pearing at any 
Examination in . University exami» 

Arts 1960 nation prior to the 
PreUniversity 
x Examination of 

A 1962. 

Roll Pat No. 901 2519-59 Ram T-akhan Do, 
Pre-University B. N, College Prasad 
Examination in . 2 ' 

Arts 1960 

Rol] Pat No. 1086 2902-59 Chandra Moly Do. 
Pre-University B. N. College ‘Kumar Singh 
Examination in ` 

Arts 1960 

Roll Pat No. 1047 2546-59 Hasan Mansoor Do. 
Pre-University B. N. College 
Examination in : ` . 

Arts 1960 

Roli Pat No. 64 4110-48 Kaushal A Debarred from ap- 
^ B.Sc, (Eng.) Bihar College Pd. pearing at any 
Part JI (Civil) of Engineering x University Examis 

May 1960 ation prior to the 


Annual Engineer- 
ing Examination 
: .of 1962. 
Rameshwar Do. 


Sahni 


Roll Pat No, 189 
B.Sc. (Eng.) 
Part I May 1962 


838-54 
Bihar College 
of Engineering 


S. Y. Hussain, 
Deputy Registrar, 
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DEMOCRACY AS A SOCI AL FACTOR. 
CIN THE POETRY OF NABIN SEN ` 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


Nabin Sen was a great social reformer.: He wanted to ameliorate 
the condition of the masses by dipisting their miseries in hia 
verses, He wrote about the caste-system, the position of the 
Aryans and the non-Aryans, the effects of Brahrcanocracy, ete. 
He realised that democracy was necessary as ‘internal freedom.- 
India needed to change her attitude and introduce _democracy 
and dignity of the individual as well as quality and justice in 
her society. IS l 
Democracy as Internal Freedom EE 
. - What Waterloo (1815) was to the French- people, .that. had 
“been: Plassey (1757) to the Bengali (Indian) people. It is interest- 
ing that the power that had crushed both the Bengali and the French 
peoples was the British. 
Plassey meant. the loss of liberty for the India e It 
"was more than that. It was a transformation, a world-r2yolution. 
So.wrote Nabin Sen in Canto III, stanza 1: TP 
“Is this Palashi field? This the join 
Where—what should, I say ? —How shall I say ? 
‘That sport of destiny, g great turn of times, 
Took place, at the touch of man’s feeble hand !"*... 
The battle registered a “turning-point in world- affaits, a crisis 
and re-oriéntation in human destiny... RE EU a 
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The appeal of such lines to Bengali readers may be com- 
per to the appeal to the -chanson ent.tled Waterloo by Beranger 
: (1780: 1875) and the narrative of Waterloo i in Hugo's Les Misérables 
(1862) to French readers. = 

The fal of Napoleon ‘cméant the humiliation of the French - 
people to certain French patriots. But to others it meant the 
„abolition of absolutism and autocracy, the establishment of demo- 
cracy and the regime of internal liberty. : 

The effect of Plassey was visaulised hy Nabin Bei in ilie four- 
dined stanza 35 of. Canto IV which reads as follows :— 


“Subjection and pangs of humiliation, 
D : You will endure without cease and then 
— Can you preserve life and obtain relief ? 
- Your hearts will burn and burn to cinders.black."" : 


This is the future which General Mohanlal, : dying in harness, 
tries to paint tò his'fellow-beings as a nationalist and hereby 
inspires the Hindu and Muslim soldiers to continue their war-efforts 
against the English.’ P 
idi One side of the shield was exhibrted here. “But Nabin Sait 
‘was conscious of the other side as well. 2e Í 

-Freedom "was in his appraisal beth external ` and internal. 
‘External freedom: of the Indian: people was indeed: abólished by. 
the defeat of ‘Plassey. But internal freedom had been. conspicuous 
- by- its absence in that externally free India. “It is this ` internal 
‘freedom that was to come after the ‘oss of external freedom. It 
is a paradox- but it is true. And it is serene that it could be 
so clearly visualised by Nabin Sen. 

The’ eclipse of Muslim power was tantamount to the dawn of. 


-security, justice and. posee Among the Indians. "The defeat was thus: a 
victory. l 


The ultimate: consequences of the battle of Plassey . were 


‘appraised by Nabin Sen in ihe following manner (Canto IV, 
‘stanza 16) :— Mm ur 


“For Ind’ likewise today, it is no&a day - 
. Of unhappiness. From ioday Muslims 
"Will be enfeebled. Rich, midile and poor, 
All classes can go to sleep wittout fear.’ 
In stanza 13 of Canto IV,weread : . — 
- As soon as the storm of warfare retires, ME 


*. In Ind’s sky will float the moan of sweet peace.”’ 
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_ Muslim India was the land of insecurity, inhumanity injustice ‘and 
iniquity. Mohanlal foresaw the annihilation of these miseries with 
the annihilation. of Muslim rule. The advantages of Pax Britannica 
to the teeming millions, both Hindu and Muslim, from: the standpoint 
of law, justice, security and peace were patent in his eyes. 

`. Nabin Sen's Palashir Juddha (The: Battle of Plassey) was thus.. 
not an unmitigated lamentation over British victory. It ‘was a mani- 
festo of the principles of . civic liberty, internal freedom in daily 
affairs, and reign of law as well. Equality in interhuman relations 
was a price for which external sovereignty-was sacrificed, - he - believed. ^. 
Defeat of Hindus and Muslims was not an unmixed evil for either. 
It brought internal freedom and democracy to both, although it killed 
freedom .in international relations. : Bharatero nahe aji asukher din 
(For India, likewise today, is not a- day of unhappiness) was a 
-rational and shrewd judgment. 


The loss of external ANE às a state: among states 
was made up for by the introduction of.democracy; equality and 
justice. This viewpoint of Nabin Sen's was too bold .and_ radical. for ` 
the nationalists of India. But it indicated’ that democracy and the A 
rufe of law were to him sacred ideals for which he Was. even. prepared ` 
to renounce, if absolutely necessary freedom . ag an external "pheno- 
menon. Asa rule,nationálists, on` the other hand, were hd are 
prepared to submit to any &mount of internal injustice, inequity, 
torture and class persecution,.if they can soméhow consider their state 
to be. alg with Sovereignty in foreign affairs, - DIE 


“Democracy: and Dignity of the Individual ` 


The dignity ‘of the individual. was an. article of faith with Sen, n 
He. believed that the- smallest unit on earth had à glory of Hs 
own. Every body however petty and tiny was- making a contribution . 
to nature and the universe. Sen was thereby an inveterate democrat 
in -his attitudes .to, life. and mankind. In Canto VH (lines 50- x 
55) of Raivatak (1886) Krishna . declares. his. individualistic credo 4 as 
follows :— 


“In this vast world fall of fields daon, Arjun, ` 
` What is not strange? - Millions of blossoms . 
Bloom on ihe infinite earth and to there, . 
A tiny flowerlet, with no, hues and smell,. 
.Is fading and falling unseen. . de 
In hidden nooks of forests dark." uM qs v 
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Again, says hé. Gbid., lines 55-59) :—. . 


- “Beneath the vast sky with millions of stars 
Among unnumbered glow-worms, one glow-worm ' 
Is somewhere, in a dark recess of fields 
Glimmering and losing iis existence.” 


"These facts are meaningful to Krishna. He asks (Ibid., lines 65-66) fe 


* Are not the lives of flowerlets and glow-worms 
Mysterious and strange?” 


And:he declares (Ibid., lines 66-71) :— 


"They also form part 
Of the limitless world that transcends. _ 
Man’s knowledge and i is full of great wonders. 
Oh what a mystery! "They also serve some aim 
In this great process of creation, 
Profound fixed and unknown. 

- God's creation is net fruitless.!"' 


> The glory and mystery of the small, smaller and smallest man are 
then ‘dwelt by Krishna in a most emphatic and optimistic vein. He 
says. bid., lines 72-74) :— — Ser 


~. "Likewise by a feeble and tiny mañ 
Some work is being accomplished, which is.not . 
“Subject’to human knowledge: small.” 


This is the furfdameiital foundation of democracy with which Sen 
enriched the Bengali middle-class intellestuals.. He furnished the 
spiritual attitude which enabled the petty man to feel convinced of his 
dignity and worth. Bengalis were activised by this. doctrine of self- _ 
respect (atmi garima), . We encounter here something of the indivi- 
dualism of the American “Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. M 

The | “philosophy of democracy and dignity of the individual is ` 
communicated’ by | Krishna to Arjun ly a personal DE ` realistic ` 
perspective, as follows (Ibid., lines 75-85) :— 


“If you can believe, that on the vast stage 
- Of the solar universe, where great plays 
Embracing infinite space, are being performed, 
Tn limitless time, —even you are there ‘as m , 
An actor, in diverse roles like a great man — l 
For all futurity, —you will be filled: ` 
* With self-respect, Arjun, and then you will ' 


+ 
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No more feel like à petty bug. Indeed, 
Then in this endless theatre, in this 
Infinite play, you will muy your part. 
To be equally infinite.’ 


Sen promulgatad here his ''Rights of Man’ 7 sO "d say. The 
optimism of -the Vedanta which’ assures a divinity to every human 
being is encountered here in a new guise. Sen furnished here some 
of the ideologies which were getting popular in the- Bengal of those 
days, through tbe panes of Ramakrishna (1838- :86) about vue high 
status of man. 

In Sen’s formulation of the — contents of democracy 
there was no vagueness anl no mysticism. He -supplied as much. 
realism and concreteness as were necessary to inspire the poor and 
the parish,— the meanest of the mean,— to cultivate ambition and 


: energism. As an architect of Bengali democracy on the intellec- 


tual and cultural level, he was undoubtedly a great pioneer. 
Although a romauticist, he succeeded im endowing Young Bengal 
with pragmatic and precise orientations to the democrats patte: of 
thought and life. 


Equality and Justice 


In Nabin Sen’s ideologies, law is the foundation of the state. 
And the essence of law is impartiality or equality to all. This 
indeed is justice. He considered the “‘mirror of justice’ to be 
the emblem of the British constitution. His deyotion to equality 


and justice is further developed in Canto Hu of Paine Juddha 
(1875) :— 


_ “This great state of law, the Muslims have forgotten 
By passions blinded, and this sin destroys everything. 
Numberless states have fallen through this sin. 

- The deadly, mortal sword hangs on all states 
By the‘thin thread of justice in God's hand." 


The justice, equality, impartiality or regime of law of which Sen is 
the exponent here was not known in Europe in the Middle Ages. The 
ancient regime of France was the regime of privileges, special 
favours, discriminations. It was against this that the French Revolu- 


" tion had to break out. The religion of law and justice was a contri- 


bution to mankind from the French doctrines of liberty, equality 
and fraternity. Sen’ s adoration of justice is to be appraised as one of 


` the Indian expressions of ihe conquest of. mankind by French idis; 
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The nature ot equality and justice | is deseribed realistically as 
follows :— i 


«Ruler of rulers, Overlord of kings, 
Victor of victors, Hero of the vanquished ! 
. He-exists in mighty form embody.ng 
Equality, Justice and Kindness. 
. His sun, ‘moon and stars, 
In equal measure shine, on rich ard poor in the E Es 
In alllands, white and green, with equal strength 
His clouds pour rain, His winds give life. 
^ This is in Sen's language the image of even- handed justice or law 
which is- indifferent to races, regions, religizns, castes of classes. Here: 
we see Sen as a great: advocate of democracy, which offers freedom io 
everyman and equal justice to xS 


THE ANCIENT MARINER ` 


Dr: P. S. Sasrri, M.A., M.Litr., PR.D. Ñ 
; Head of the Deparment of English, Nagpur University, N ggpur 


d Wordsworth and Coleridge used to walk over the Quantooks 
during 1797. During one such walk, there arose the idea of publishing 
a volume of poems with a definite purpose. Coleridge informed Hazlitt 
that “The ‘Lyrical Ballads’ were an experiment about to be tried by 
himself and Wordsworth, to see How far the public taste would endure 
poetry written in a .more natural and simple style than had hitherto 
been attempted ; totally discarding the artifices of' poetic diction, and 
making -use only -of such words as had probably been common in the 
. most ordinary language since the days of Henry IT. 

, Wordsworth and Coleridge wanted to reveal ‘the power of exciting 
the sympathy of the reader by a faithful adherence to the truth 
of nature, and the power of giving the interest of noveliy by the 
modifying colours of imagination’. The combination of these two 
powers gave rise. to the poetry of nature. And the poets- divided the 
task amongst themselves. Wordsworth. agreed to compose poems on 
subjects chosen from ordinary life. . Coleridge agreed to compose 
poems on the incidents- and agents that were to: be supernatural. He 
was to make the affections interesting by the dramatic truth of such 
emotions. In so doing he began ‘‘to transfer from our inward. nature 
a human interest and a semblance of truth sufficient to" procure for ` 
the shadows of imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for 
the moment, which constitutes poetic faith. This division of labour 
resulted in. the “Lyrical Ballads’’ containing Coleridge's “Ancient 
— Mariner". : 

u This poem. was founded on a dream of Coleridge’ 8 friend, Mr. 
. Cruikshank. To this dream. Wordsworth added the idea of a crime 
- io be committed and also the idea of vengeance. A navigator should 
kill an albatross, a bird -in the South Sea; and the death of the bird 
isto be avenged. Wordsworth also -suggested the navigation of the 
„ship ‘by the:.dead men. With these hints the poem began ; and. as 
it passed through Coleridge’ 8 mind, it acquired a strange significance: 


2. Wordsworth supplied” the idea of killing an “albatross ` aid 
another idea ‘of vengeance. Coleridge’ 8 friend’ Cruikshank gave out 
‘his dream. Then the various accounts’ “of voyages supplied " a good 
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deal of material to the poet. Hazlitt tells us that he and Coleridge | 
“walked for miles and miles.on dark brown heaths overlooking the ` 
channel, with the Welsh hills beyond, and at times descended into the 
little shattered valleys close by the seaside, with a smuggler's face 
scowling by us, and then had to ascend conical hills witha path wind- 
ing up through a coppice to a barren ‘top, like a monk’s shaven crown, 
. from one of which I pointed out to Coletidze's notice the bare masts 
of a vessel on the very edge of the horizon, and within the red-orbed 
disk of the setting sun, like: his own spestre ship in ‘“The’ Anciént: 
Mariner". Here we: find the real source. The poem may have had 
8 ‘variety of sources. “But it was primarily based on Coleridge's own 
experiences’ and observations. ‘The poet lived through the whole story 
imaginatively and gave us his inmosi experiences. The natural 
phenomena that he has minutely and accurately described is derived 
from his observations of those days in ihe Quantocks. ' Accurate obser- 
. vation and faithful description are his greatest qualities. 

- One critic has discovered that the animating of the dead bodies 
by a troop of seraphs was derived from a letter of Faulinus, Bishop 
of Nola in the fourth century. ` Others have discovered the sources in 
other books on voyages.. The narratives cf Captain James and Captain 
.Cooke'may have supplied" the details regarding the voyage. - But as 
Schlegel remarked; “What we borrow fiom others must, to assüme 
- a true poetic shape, be born again within us’’.. This is perfectly irue 
of- Coleridge. ` The poet has converted -all. the details to his use and 

transformed them dnto.a:perfect unity in a remarkable way. 

‘At the,time.of composition of this poem, Coleridge was büsy with 
is stories of cain and of the wandering Jew. ` The former murdered 
his own brother ; while the latter rejected the God in man. Coleridge 
: has created the same problem in the poem. The Mariner has sinned 
against the sanctity of-a guest. The zcrime'"is not trivial, but of 
momentous significance. It is inevitably bound to lead. to à deep and 
sad repentance. This idea is Coleridge's 3wn whence the poem takes 
å natural’ turn towards the gospel of love and prayer which constitutes 
the fundamenial idea. 


3. Ta accordance. with the’ avowed purpose of. the ‘Tuyrical 
Ballads’,.: Coleridge chose a «subject which is nearer ordinary 
human life and expressed it in the common and simple language. 
However, the poem evoked a varied comment. On one side 
there was Wordsworth who said that “the. principal person. has 
no. distinct character, „either | in his profession of Mariner, or as à 
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huinén being who háving been long under the control of supernatural 
impressions might bé supposed himself to -partake of: something 
&üpernatural" . : He- continues to say that the Mariner - does not” act: 
Yet Wordsworth could say that the -passion is every where true to 
nature, that a great number of stanzas_¢ ex ress- beautifal. iniages | with 
an utiustial telicity of language.- SY : 

These critical comments ignore the very meaning and purpose 
of £he poem. The poem as a whole illustrates “the | power of exciling 
thé sympathy of thé reader by a faithful adherence to’ the trath ‘of 
nature’. “Here we have a highly sensitive apprehension'of the aspects 
of external nature. “The poet reveals here his original tendencies of 
fancy, love of nature, and the eense'of beauty in forms and sounds; 
He also reveals “the sudden charm, which accidents of light and 
shade, which moonlight or sunset, diffused: over a kiiown and familiar 
landscape". Thus the poem beronek a ühique product i ttie hüiag 
imagination. ^ = Pe 

A poem developed "round: the supernatural is bound tö dppeàr 
unsubstantial, though Coleridge was able to ‘overcome this’ danger. 
Yet à moral’ ‘purpose is inconsistent with its unsubstantiality. From 
this point of view, the inoral appears io intrude ‘into this ` world: of 
pure imagination: But it is an ititrinsic element of the poeti. " Some 
Ctitics have gone ‘to the extent of saying that the moral is not logically 
necessary to the poem. The inoral i is contditied i Ay the lines ; ; i 


“He prayeth well, who loveth well Š pe cut 
-. Both-mar and bird and beast; ^ — * ^... 
He prayeth best, who loveth.best DNE. M 
All things both great and-small ; i 
. For the-dear God who loveth us, : 
. He made and loveth all". 


The Mariner, wantonly and unthinkingly ‘killed: the’ bird.” His 
shipmates were abetters inthe’ crime. This ‘was followed y ihe 
punishment inflicted: ón thëm all.- This ‘punishment, appears to b^ 
disproportionate to the crime. And hence these ‘critics consider: that 
the moral-is not logical’ enough. » ! 
Oi the other hand, there was Mrs. Barbauld who holds: the: “post 
that the poem had no moral. -To this charge the poet himself’ replied 
that “the poem had too much ; and- that the only, or chief fault, if 
I might say'so, was thé obtrusion of the moral sentiment só ‘openly. 
thé reader-‘as a principle or cause 9E action ina a work of such pus 
imagination’’s : sed * 
/^— 9—9089P—VIII : ' ` 
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If the moral is not X logically n necessary io. the poem, , then it would f 
` be a defect in the -poem. It would be i improper. But nowhere. do 
we have the feeling that the moral intrudes. In the-first part we have 
the _alterators which: was greeted as a Christian soul.. It has almost: 
become a symbol of the Saviour ; and this. symbol can only reveal . 
- the gospel of love that Christ taught. The Mariner in. killing it. has 
rejected the *sanotity of a guest. This in itself is not a.trivial matter, , 
Tt is bound to. have serious consequences and accordingly the dead bird 
: repláced the cross round the neck of the Mariner. Here we see the 
Mariner moving to Hate from Love. The Mariner.has become .the 
confirmed sinner by the time we close the second part. .In. the fourth 
part. we find him in his solitude. No saint took pity on him since 
-the day he start the Christian soul called the albatross. In. his 
desperate condition he wants to pray. But one who is still impenitent 
‘cannot pray. Prayer demands love. Even before’ the could . pray; 
‘there came forth a wicked whisper since he was still under, -the. grip 
| of the powers of evil, He. lived through the curse for full seven days. 


He could not die, for death would. have made him happy. Hehad . 


' to. suffer and. hence he was denied thé peace of the grave. He could 
not pray till he has gone through the purification rite in the purgatory.. 
Later we find the Mariner . gradually overcoming the envy: He 
begins to love Nature and. the objects' of. Nature. He is now alive 
to the beauty and love of Nature. ‘Slowly, but surely, his, soul reclaims 


him. But the light of the moon he beholds the creatures of God mn 


lying iid the sea, and then hie. admires their beauty and their happiness. 
He blesses them 1 in his heart, almost unconsciously. -He blesses them: 
as he begifis fedling the power love. ` Then the spell - -begins to break. 
The Mariner's repentance is. worked oué not by a miraculous interven- 
tion of the angels, but by his beginning to feel love, to be human. 
This process secures a genuine foundation of reality- for the moral of 
the whole-supernatural story. - z 

- The-whole story has led itself gradually. to this Peete wi of 
love and of the. power of love. - This point comes at the end of: the . 
fourth part; and it is the dramatic centre of the whole poem. The 
moral of the poem is based on these lines. He-could pray because che 
could love; and as a _Consequenice the dead bird fell off his neck, just . : 
as the burden of sin fell off the back of Christian when he saw the 
sepulchre of Christ. ‘The Mariner is now reconciled to his God through 
his love of God’s creation. Then the Mariner could sleep, ; ;as' the 
gentle mercy, of. heaven fell on him in the form. of rain... He was 
totally refreshed; and his dried- up body has gathered « energy -while his 


" 
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mind was. no: "lotiger restless. He. could not feel: ‘the weight of his 
limbs | even; ‘and lie began’ feeling’ that he wus only the spirit: of the 
ancient Mariner, thatthe Mariner who. killed the albaitoss ‘was no: 
Joager alive. A-comjplete transformation of his ` personality has come 
over him; and he began considering bimself (o be a blessed spirif. 
At the end of every part we are brought’ to the central theme of 
the crime, of the confession, of the punishment, and ofthe gradual 
purification. The bird relied on the’ affection and protection ‘of. the: 
sailors. This reliance was set at nought by the Mariner; and this’ 
makes his crime more heinous. At- the end of the fifth part we note 
that since the Mariner had no love to Go?’ s. creatures, he will- have to 
do more penance. In the sixth part we find. that the Mariner had a 
-Vision of the angelic spirits as a consequence of the wonderful effect 
wrought by prayer and love. From the world of the dead he slowly 
enters the world of living. Then he sees all his human powers being 
revived afresh. Nature made him love, while the Hermit could induce 
the prayerful mood in the penitent sinüer, His tale begins asthe - 
penance of his life falls’ on him. ‘his penance alone brings him 
comfort. . His sin i3 expiated “‘by the narration of it and of his punish- 
„ment, and by urging his bearer, whoever he’ may be, to learn’ the lesson 
that wonderful narrative has to teach” The lesson is "to love’ and- 
pray as he had once so disastrously tailed todo. Andin this he finds 
relief and comfort”. We can be free from the spirits of evil only when 
we realize that itis our duty to love everything in. God's universe; 
for God himself i is of the nature of love. E e 


4. The Ancient Mariner killed an albatross and the spirit, of tlie: 
South. Sea demanded vengeance. This plan introduced the super-. 
natural machinery _ And-when the poem was presented to the public; 
Southey called it “a very Dutch attempt at sublimity”; while Lamb 
said, "r dislike all the miraculous part of it". . Wordsworth felt that. 
ihe Mariner-had no distinct character, that he does not act, that the 
events have no necessary connection with one another, and ‘that the- 
imagery is somewhat. too laboriousiy accummulated. But. Coleridge. 
succeeds in his purpo:e of revealing “the power of exciting. the 
sympathy.of the reader by a faithful adherence to the truth of nature”; 
and of expressing “the sudden charm; which accidents of light and. . 
l shade, which moonligbt or sunset, diffused over a known and familiar. 
landscape". g ‘ aa 

"The theme is not real. The ‘development of the théme too is 
highly imaginativé. Bu évery part of ‘the ‘poem bears: the sidtnp of 


Y 
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truth., :We continue to remember. the old Navigator and the phantom- 
ship.» There.is-a. lonely voyage and its loneliness is me by the 
_impressive sunrise.. The fiery, motionless calm is actual. r. Watson- 
believes that the seraph band and the ship that went sane like lead, 
may strain our credence, “‘berause: we are now. asked to imagine : -thm 
in a. spo£ beyond the pale: of definite - geographical knowledge’, but l 
within.'the prévince of-the natural and regular’; yet this.strain could 
not. exist were we not so -persuaded of .the- truth of the rest... To the. 
. perfecting of this realism everything else has been made to serve. and. 
the. success achieved is: the measure of the axcellence-of that service”. 
. Some of the old and common facts of nature are described with such 
rmajesty.and beauty that only.an eyewitness could describe them thuss, 
It.is this that makes for the truth of the stranger incidents even.. The. 
_ story is narrated poetically and developed dramatically. It moves, us- 
completely; and we. feel: at home in its magical wonderland. The 
. visionary travel appears real and true; and the whole dui thus comes.. 
out to be truer than our daily life. eg 

-, The, poet intensifies the terrors of deash, bui minimises ; the horrors 
ib death. The- effect of the whole supernatural machinery depends on, 
its psychological truth. Coleridge subdues. the supernatural and 
refines. it to. the uttermost. The supernatural machinery appears to. 
be almost real. ae : 

The; very. opening: line of the. poem diva our: “attention to the. 
chief, figure of the. poem: and he i is introduced to us suddenly as though. l 
we are afl familiar with him; Likewise w2 hear of 'that silent sea’, 
the pilot and the pilot’s boy, and the Hermit. AH these do not need 
any introdüction. Thé introduction of the Wedding-Guest makes 
real the tetting of the story, and thus shows-the bearing of the story on- 
life.. The tale brings to thé Guest“ a greater and more significant. 
experience. than: that of the feast. Tke Mariner does not pay any. 
attention to. the objection and plea o? his unwilling listener. He 
plunges at once into the story; and bis makes the story-vivid and 
real, and speaks-of a--certain weirdness in the Mariner’s character.: 
The- -Mariner first held him with: his skinny land.and then with his 
glittering eye. The magic of the spell has begun its work. The: 
plittering eye of the Mariner capiivatss and holds the listener who: 
began listening to. £he.old man's .tale like a three “years” child. He. 
cannot choose io runaway. There is some power beyond ihe. control 
of the listener. Iti is as supernatural as it is realistic. i 

The story proceeds rapidly... The Meriner begins to.. speak. abo 

the. slip. that, has undertaken a voyage from the real- world of fact-to. 
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the moré real world b ^imagination.:;'The .poét only gives an actual 

and real setting to the journey. The Wedding-Guest hears: ‘the 

: marriage bells, and yet, he could not break himsetf away from the .spell. 

The - Guest, is all attentive ;. and now it is no longer the eye, but the 

story, of the Mariner that holds him spéll- bound. The power - -of the 

story: compels his interest. and attention. And if the Guest interrupts 
later on, these interruptions do not arise from his impatience: but: from: 
horror and fear, He refuses.io struggle against the Mariner’s influence. 
over him. ‘This is possible only if- the story is real, only. when. the, 
story has. a real significance. nee of, and even because of, the super- 

natural. machinery.. ` . 

: There is the very age. Traill asas. “The details ol the voyage, 
and. all chronicled with such order. and. regularity, that there i is. such. 
a-diary-like air about the whole thing, that we accepb ib almost as if 

if. were. a series of extracts. from a ship's log”. The. events have a 

dream-like quality. But they are true. . The Mariner gives a long. 

account of the Albatross because -he shrinks from relating his crime. 

. The Mariners treated the bird as à -Christian- soul, as the- symbol of 
Christ ‘himself who came into the world: to save man. ‘The Wedding- 
Guest interrupts and the poet -thereby maintains the “reality of. the’ 
story. The interruption wrings from the Mariner-the unwilling con- 
féssion of- his crime. There is only one brief sentence, and the 
question is’ separated from the answer ‘only by a broken lite,’ “And 
thus our attention’ gets concentrated on the admission ‘and ‘the crime. 
And we are led, almost without óur noticing it, into the ‘supetiatiral 
world. We: believe it-and accept it as real. m 5 DCRR 

- The Mariners. praise the Ancient Mariner for killing the: bird; since: 
the: weather--has cleared: And Dowden says: “The: sunrise ab sea’ 
is like the: solemn apparition of one of the chief actors iù the drama" of 
ctimé and’ agony. and expiation; and, in the new sense of wonder with 
which we witness that oldest spectacles of -the -heavens, : we can” well 
believe in other miracles’’. We enter ‘that silent sea’ almost suddenly 

; a8. though. we are all familiar.with.it. „Thero was movement „neither 
in the- sea. nor im the ships: Gradually: :do the. sailers realize, that they. 
have. sinned i in killing the bird. .The first consequence of ‘this crime. 
is.” their xunquenchable thirst in.the ocean. -Anl they seem to feel. 
that, death i is haunting: them all round: An avenging spirit if the South- 

- Pole, moves: near ihe ship and mingles in: the. sailors’ dreams. ' Thus: 
we. come, across. Life-in- Death &nd :Death- in-Life.. . The latter. catches.. 
hold, of. the Mariner for his guilt and makes. him undergo 8. purificatory he 
experience. These symbols of the supernatural intensify the. Teality. 
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ofthe crimes ‘and. the effectiveness of ‘suffering: on: the. ipa of. ihe peni- . 
tent sinner, <- - *,.. NES OR DB i uc Mens pins 

"As a last “and desparate resource, tha- Marner sückéd ‘his | own’ 
bled. The ‘phantom ship approached and’ paralysed the hopes of the 
shipmates. "The ‘description of the ' ship is "too terrible "ànd ‘hideous: 
The ‘very visign of Death abs time when they were hopitig: for life; 
intensifies their horror. “They are almost“ struck with. déath. ‘Lifes 
in-Death haunts. the “Mariners. Each sailcr began cursing thé Mariner . 
hot with words, but with his looks. Che misery is too great for 
actual reproaches in: words: and ihe ‘suffering’ prevents them from 
‘showing their hatred towards him in ary other way 'except that of’ 
 shrevillook. The shipmates ‘die and every soul passed by him "like 
the whizz of his eross:bow. ` Thus in the'midst of all the supernatural l 
symbolism, we are brought: back to the ercss-bow, the albatross, and. 
the crime: "The reality and gravity of the "crime gives rite to the 
reality of the: suffering, even if the suffering. was intense, 


] The Wedding- Guest, “the pilot “and the Hermit. consider the, 
Mariner to be one coming. from the world of the dead. In a way. 
ihe. Mariner comes from that world because of his suffering the pangs 
of hell. "The reality of suffering makes the supernatural: phenomena | 
actual and true; and we believe in all the supernaiuralism. Asc 
Dowden observes : “‘Coleridge’s. strange creatures of the sea are noi . 
the: hideous worms which a vulgar desler in the supernatural might: 
have invented. Seen in; a great calm by the light of the moon, these’. 
creatures of God are beautiful in the joy of their life''. The, Mariner’s, - 
repentance is worked out not by a miraculous intervention of the 
.angels, but by his beginning to feel love, ic be human. This process 
secures à genuine foundation of reality _ for the whole supernatural: 
story. . The Mariner who-killed the bird is no longer alive. , He is. 
now ‘a blessed spirit - who is s reconciled to his God through his love of. 
God's universe. NIME » up Sc EEL. P — qa dO 


‘Fhe ship moves and the Mariner grows sensitive to the beauty - 
of Nature. The dead man are inspirited. The gentle breeze- brings’ 
us back to the world of reality. Suffering gave tise'to love and prayer;: 
and these subordinate -the supernatural to themselves. The Bouihr ^: 
‘Pole Spirit too has to keep quiet as the Mariner becomes human: 
Thus the whole süpernatüral máchinery has been-'set free because: of- 
a real crime ; and it has ‘to subside’ because of a real penitence that . 
brought forth love. The supernaturalis thus only ‘incidental to the: 
whole story. Eg BE Ee te 
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UB; cf The Ancient: Martiner- is. a ballad both in style imd “atts! 
Tt. has the. simplicity of language and. terseness of expression” , which . 
: make the poem forceful; (See lines 25-28,.199-909)... We have instances l 

' of-the most, marked . simplicity ; and. even there the. poem “does not 

become prosaic. . This feature is.joined to some other characteristics 

that make.the poem give tise to a ‘weird impression. ‘We shave “the 
directions of narration, and the sudden introduction of new elements 
or transition to new incidents". Without any elaborate introduction, 

' we came across the ship; the silent sea, the -spectra- woman and her 
Deathmate, the kirk, the hill, pane lighthouse- "top, the Pilot and his boy, 
and the Hermit. 

Then there are many words with an avchive spelling: along with 
archaic words. Now and then we come across words that are to be 
found only in the spoken dialects. Such are eftsoones, swound, uprist, 

clomb, sprite, well-endey, d: ‘I wist, had eat, marinere, and 

' Countree. 

Coleridge also employs conventional. epithets, and repeats. phrases 
and lines to intensify the effects desired. He uses alliteration also 
with great effect. “Along with these regular features of ballad poetry, 
he adapts the metre, to the sense with a slight variation of the rhythm 
(see lines 106-110, 385-888). Thus we come across lines where he l : 
achieves complete harmony between sound and sense (See lines 61, 
125-6, 218, 315, 363-372),- And at times under the influence of the 
varying spirit of the subject, the poet gives us certain regular lines. 

l Swinburne observes : "And this poem is beyond question one of 
the supreme triumphs of poetry...... For the execution I presume no ` 
human eye is too dull to see-how perfect it is, and how high in kind 

-of perfection. Here is not the speechless and elaborate Finish which 
shows everywhere the fresh rasp of file or chisel on its smooth and 
spruce excellence ; this is faultless after the fasion of a flower or a 

teo". Traill writes : ‘For the weird ballad abounds in those very i 
qualities i in which Coleridge' s. poetry with all its merits i$ most cons- 

pieuously deficient, while on the other hand it is wholly free from the: 

faults. with which he is most frequently and justly chargeable’’. 

"` Lowell states; *Coleridge's poesa have the unashamed nakedness of 

scripture, of the Eden of diction ere the voluble serpent entered it, 

This felicity of speech in Coleridge’ 8 best verse is the most romaikabig 

because it was ah acquisition. = l 

. -. Coleridge spent whole days in polishing what he had written ` 
in as many hours. He revised his work so much. that he could not 
` keep quiet till it satisfied the demands both of taste and of-sound logics 
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"Wordsworth réfers to the “extreme care ard labour which Coléridge 
applied ‘in -elaborating his- metres". “The Rime of .the Ancient 
Mariner" reveals thai Coleridge "possessed to the full a rare genius 
for- ballad -poatry ;: and amongst the. ballads; this poem stands out’ 
as the greatest masterp'ece. It is suprems for its absolute méledy 
and-splendour, and for iis rich human interest and deep pathos. 
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THE CONCEPT OF - UNIVERSAL MANN - 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THOUGHT ` 
i 2. OF RABINDRANATH.. 


Sur BISRE: ANTT r BHATTACHARIES, M. AL 


` Rabindra N T was: ‘the .best' fruit “of fudar ^ Renáissance.' 
Though -thè movément of-renaissance began in the 15th century.in 
Europe the waves of this inovement reached the shores of India rather 
lately. in the 19th century through -Rája Rammohan Roy; the morning: 
star of renaissance: of the Orient. "By-rénaissance wé mean mainly two 
things: firstly, emancipation of reason and secondly, régard-and love for’ 
man.” Both of thése ideas found’ their highest and finest ‘manifestation - 
iñ Rammohan. Rabindra Nath was really fortunate because by” 
accident of birth he belonged to à family that was a true follower ‘of the: 
enlightened | ideas “of thé Raja. ‘Tagore’s -love of : liberty,’ religious; 
liberalism ; concept öf education and feeling for women may be iraeed: 
back to thé liberal atmosphere that: prevailed in thé’ family-of Maharshi: 
Debendranath. The members: of Brahmo. Samaj of which the. "Tagore; 
family was the leader cómbinéd in themselves the-radicalism of scientific: 
outlook. along: with a: deep reverence- for the purer ‘tradition. of India: 
Tagore- wrote tó his friend that^'' Rammohan could be-perfectly ‘natural; 
in his” acceptance of the wést; only -becausé his education had ‘been; 
perfectly. Hastern—he had the full inheritance of the Indian Wisdom -” 7; 
To. us it appears that Tagore. himself epitornised: these elements: in his 
personality: From his boyhood. Rabindra Nath ‘had the privilege of: 
coming in close contact with some of the finest minds of Europe through. 
English literature." John Stuart Mill was'à champion `of liberty -in. its- 
manifold directions, Wordsworth wrote sonnet glorifying human liberty ;- 
Shelley: Yevolted. against: despotism- -of -all’ -sorts—political, - social or 
priestly." All-thése fixed the: imagination of the poet in his youth: In 
his Reminiscence the poet -records' the profound impression left:on his: 
mind by English writers in thei ‘advocacy for-human liberty, justice and. 
fairness. Because of this, “Tagore like many other front rank reformers. 
of Bengal in’ the 19th: century: chad nó ‘hesitation in welcoming the. British. 
Raj in India, and Tagore records that-“ -We-felt-that England was on. 
our side in wishing us to gain our freedom "' 
^ It ig very interesting to note that-in E later. life the pos Tad: o- 
faith’; in the English and in their so-called: sense-of justice or respect: for- 
mah. He was completely frastrated ‘and had to.renounce the knighthood. 
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conferred on him by the British because o? their inhuman treatment on 
"the Indians in Jalianwalabag. Thus he laments in Eighty Years, 
How could I.help thinking that it was India that had kept replenishing 
the eoffer of the British people? Such zravesty of the human ideal, 
such aberration in the mentality . of the so-called civiliséd races, such . 
criminal and contemptuous indifferénce to the crores of helpless Indian’ 
‘people I coulè never have. imagined ". The poet’s heart did not simply 
‘fill pangs for the inhuman trestinent received by his country men but 
he raised his voice of protest against oppression in any form and any- 
-where in the world: His intense love for man forced him to castigate 
the imperialists Sener Ls Japan or England or Germany. “It is no 
longer possible: for us ", he” tells, “to retain any respect for the’ 
mockery of civilisation lich believes in ruling by force and has no faith 
in freedom at all ’’. The succéss or failure of any systemi is to be judged 
not by its efficiency but'by its repurcussion on the minds of men and also’ 
how far it'can alleviate man both morally and materially. . Here the poet 
differed fundamentally from the hedonistic philosophy of Benthamite 
. utilitarianism. ` He was fully: conscious of the contemporary évils of 
Indiá—ignotarice; poverty, ` disease. &nd..political ‘subjugation. He’ 
believed that real India lies in villages and hence by uplifting the villages 
only the problems of India éould be solved. As he was basically a 
humanist he could not-support the destructive and radical method of the 
Bengal revolutionaries iñ the early part-of this century for the emancipa-- 
tion of India hecause terrorist movement was based on hatred, enthity . 
‘and vioknce. It kills the higher elements in mian.who claims to be the’ 
finest creation-of God. Tagore believed like Mathew “Arnold of. England, 
that it is more difficult to enjoy freedom properly than to: win if: ^ "Herice 
his idea was to build up-the true charastérs in society who- could be, 
c worthy of. their freedom when actually freedom would come. He that is» 
why saidin his lectures on Nationalism in India that $ our problem is - 
not political but social". 

' Tagore's knosiledge. about the despicably miserable T of 
the Indian rayots- was not that of an amateur. He had. intimate 
knowledge about their woeful condition through his association with: 
them in his Zemindary in Shilaidaha. -His experience showed him that 
these rayots were helpless, infantilé creatures of providence. He was 
- much grieved at their helpless condition. and: observed, *' I. know .not 
whether socialist ideal of à more equal distribution of wealth is attainable, 
but if not, then such dispensation of provicence is indeed cruel and man a 
- truly unfortunate, creature". 'In his famous poeri ‘ Turn: Me Away ' 
he hgs given a pathetic picture of the downtrodden humanity and & 

clarion call fo his country-inen to think- about them and to do something. 
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actively.,. Giving.a lecture .before-the students .of -Olassic Theatre in 
. Caleutta in 1905. the poets said, “The downtrodden and the despised who 
` have: : been .callous' and ‘oblivious of even ‘the. rights. -of their: ‘humanity 
- must be:taught the meaning. of. the word. ‘brother’ €: . His adoration of - 
the: communist ; ‘system of, society. in: -Soviet | pus -calling it & ‘new 
civilisation" in: Letter from. "Russia is due to ihe fact. that he found in 
Soviet Thion men getting their. dué place-in life and ‘society, which was 
80 miserably niissing in his.own country. E Yu 
... There is: hardly: any- other system -to insult: and dendo a oi 
of the community. of their, fair share in society as the caste system in 
India. The poet believed: it to be an anachronism. ` - India i in his opinion 
by. raising the boundaries of immovable: walls caused the: departure of 
life from her. social system.. He: considered that a society can never be 
: progressive or sustain. itself-in the long run if a-section. of. it is kept in - 
permanent bondage... The poet ] like J.S. Mill of England believed, that 
the worth of society or the state i is the. worth of. the individuals composing 
the society... - Ifthe society for & smooth. working . ofits system dwarfs 
:and cramps the: personality of menit will ultimately. find: that. when ‘the 
needs; will arise it will crumble ‘down like: a -moth-eaten pagoda at- the 
slightest; shocks and that; with small. men no ereak ‘thing:.can. really ; be 
eop , UC 
If we look: into the- aeligious ideas of Hisddho we e find his- concept of : 
lion. did mot. include: “dogmatic - loye. for. -tbis or. that God: or faith. 
Tagore was: much influenced by the neo-bhakti cult of Chaitanya, and 
the ideas of. poets ] like’ J oydev; Vidyapati : and Chandidas-—specially, the 
famous declaration of -Chandidas,. '' Listen oh brother foan;-the, rs of 


man is the highest of truths, there i$ no ‘other truth above x? The 2 


ideas of.saintslike Kabir and Nanak: ‘also. influenced the religious; oittlook 
of the: poet deeply because in them he found: the real echo of ‘his’ own 
heart, .-of -his, idea” of "universal brotherhood ‘of. man; In. a letter to. 
CEP Andrews: he wrote,’ “ Iove of. God: in the. hearts of-the mediaeval 
Saints of Indid—-Kabir. and Nanak-—came down in “showers: of. human 
love, drowning the border lines of separation between the: ‘Hindus. and 
Mussalmans-”’ , He warned his countrymen against all sorts, of narrow; 
ness of” contlocit Or- communal feelings. and exhorted them, ‘Hindoo and 
Muslim, in a:speech.. in Calcutta. in. 1936 -to- cultivate. mutual: friendliness 
and rise above. all immediate provocations : and. allurements and to distrust 
the’. éleiiients. -that - sow. living-. thorns in: their.. patli- of “fellowship. 
Becausė of the. same idea.the-poet had. unbounded support and enthusiasm 
- for the'celebration of- Rakhi-Bandhan . the golden chord of brotherhood. 
. The poet believed that Indian history.: was essentially a history.. of race 
reconciliation and: meeting: of- faiths and Jike Nehru of the. Discovery of 
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$ ` India he: discovered ‘that the "Vinbounded- elasticity of: Hinduism based on 
: lóve- for: man ‘is ‘responsible for the ‘sustained | growth of’ Indian ‘culfure 
despite heavy” “odds faced vin- different - ages. -The'-Bauls' of - -Bengal 


“through their- songs influenced the poet, "becaüse in- them all ‘differences’ 


* "and anitagonisms: amongst : faiths: "Were: found resolved: “Though thése 


“Bauls: aré fromthe lowest. séction of the: Hindu and Muslim Communitiés 
"yet: “they are: süperior to all because. of their love for màn" ‘and: fheir © 
recognition. of the temple. of Gód- in* “the heart: of man. - Précisely for ~ 
^ “this: “reason - Tagore always: advocated: a ‘policy. against all fórmis-of sec- 
“tarianism ; 7 for according: to him, "T is a worse enemy of "the: tiuth’ of 
“feligion: than’ ‘atheism. for séctarianisry proudly ‘appropriates as its own 
‘share the! best’ portion of “the ‘homage - that we bring tò Gur God: P 
Tagore rightly said, that the “history ati ‘an is the eed of the building 
“Get i i human activity inevitably. bilongi?t: to “all eag 
~The interprétation of Indian history as put forward oy RDNS 
Nath is also echoing’ his idea: of universal man. He believed Indian 
"history is'& history of ‘Qynthesis: | ‘Thereforé he invited in this land of 
“India, on the shore of vast humanity the: ‘Aryans, "non-Aryans, Hindu, | 
"^ "Mussalman; Christian’ or  Parsces— "come all” ye who ` shunted and 
isolated, wipe out all dishonour ” l ] 
A  Rabindra N ath believed- that the: aim of “the” state is to aéiablish 
‘the’ good of not onà section or group against another but to. promote eo 
l ‘operation and understanding” “baséd on general * welfare’ of the ‘whole 
‘human’ race. "Ünlike: the’ idealistic thinksis ` ‘e.g. Hegel and Trietschke 
‘he never believed i in the’ deification’ ‘of the. state and the sucrifice of man 
at the altár of. What i is 'cálléd. ‘the oe ‘march of God on earth’. Asa true . 
liberal his ideas were like" hose of Jj bx Mill viz. State is m an end 
_ but a means. It is individuals, as ‘argued | by Immanuel Kant; who 
Should be considered as. the irue end: ‘Burtrand Russel, another humanist, 
shall agree with Tagore that ‘ if social life is to Satisfy Social demes 
it inust be based upon some philosophy’ not dérived from love of power ’ 
“Tt is true’ that Tagore did not visualise a classless” Society’ as ‘ie 
Communists do, “nevertheless; the relation that should exist between a 
Yamindar and his subjects should be one of affection and love. -` Creation 
of ‘self-reliarice | among ‘the’ “subjects rather than coercion on them should 
: be ihe. ‘ultimate ‘aim of those ‘who widld power’ in society. or state. The 
state ' in his í opinion should act as hindrance of hindrances. : It should 
remove, ‘obstacles: hampering marí's ‘development. ‘and progress, but ‘‘.a 
i “wise government wil not’ exercise ifs power, but will allow that powet 
to: gow out of the mind and capacity: of ihe people ” S ue 
* "'fhé universal man: in he" ‘poet  révolted.: gii the - ion 
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exploitation -that: exists. in a- capitalist’: society. - Without being -a 
‘communist, the poet could describe - in a sincere way. ihe „tragedy of 
modern.. capitalist "state. ih: his inimortal drama, Red. Oleanders. 
It: may. not -be .out -of place:to note. that Marx ‘and Lenin 
visualised that the State is. nothing but an. instrument. of- coercion 
inthe hands ‘of. the capitalist... The. position of the Raja-in the. Red 
Oleander. though’ at first. appeared. to be strong proved tobe nothing but 
à helpless one in the end becausethe Raja or the Government was a 
mere. puppet in the hands:of the capitalist. The poet described with all 
seriousness the condition of labourers who come to the capitalist empire 
with. : strength, poog and life: but become. shortly, Tagore laments 
through: Nandini,. ‘‘ so many sugarcanes chewed dry-and, thrown, away ". 
_In--such“a: capitalist society ‘the labourers have no.hope for future as 
Bishnu a labourer records, ''.Is my morning like yours Nandini that I 
should hear singing. ` Mine is only a swept-away remnant of the weary 
night:”’. These labourers :were. king's leavings. . Therefore in. capital- 
ism, Tagore.found humanity is debased and it is founded on the negation i 
of- -everything valuable to-man. His ideas in this respect, has been 
déscribed in-the mental and moral degeneration of Fagulal and. his 
ftiends.. Man. has lost his significance here totally, he is.a mere 69 B 
or 56 A—a mere number not a person. with individuality, . But; Tagore 
sounded a note of warning that this system of repression and strangula- 
tion -of liberty -can never .go on. indefinitely. When -Nandini with 
"unénding : - optimism ‘asserts Fd ." Ranjan must come, must - come, 
nothing - can. resist. his. march ' “ Ranjan must get. back his life,.he 
càn néver.dié '* we hear Tagore's antille faith in. the ultimate triumph 
of humán liberty—Ranjan represents the universal liberty ‘ofman.. The . 
state niust also come to. the rescue of the have-nots and the Raja actually 
did: that... This feeling. of thé poet for-the labouring’ class, did-not flow 
from -his subscription. to ‘some particilar dogma as he himself stated 
élaboratitig his views on-Red Oleanders '' forget the question of class "' 
It “really originated from his.own éxperience -of the- curse of modern 
ihdustrial:system which humiliates man by completely obliterating him 
and redueiüg him to the category of automatous or economic. slaves. > 
“But it should be noted that though: the, poet wanted: change in 
social and political system he preferred the process ‘of evolution to bring 
in the change. He could never, that is why, support the views of those 
nationalists who wanted to change the-political set-up of India through 
violent means. In Mukta- Dhara, Prayashchitta, . Char Adhyay and 
Ghare- Bairey he clearly proved the futility of ‘force as the deciding 
factor i in | Social and political life: - eoan force does not-conyinee, it 
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.. "iéannot pérsuade. Force invokes force. and when force tries to convince 
. man it. makés-them either hypocrites or rsbels. But it.should rot be 


"inferred from all these that Tagore had no. regard or faith.in the 
i sincerity- of. purpose of: the revolutionary 'scns of'India;:for the homage 
päid: to` Sti Aurobindo on-his birthday for his achievement for nation's 
‘liberation. by- the. ineans not favourable. to poet clearly -proves this. 
Anyway, we gee that the poet had.the szrength of character to give 
expression: of his feelings however unpopuler they might be; as-we find 
in case of. his paper entitled. .Path-O-Pathey criticising .the. terrorist 
outrages in Muzaffarpur. C.F., ‘Andrews has written. / ‘whenever - the 
popular methods- appeared to Yun to diverge from that high. standard, 
he became pained and immediately expressed himself in writing ”’ 

-The - place. of universal man in. poet's mind. can be indersiood i ina- 
i very simple way if we analyse his.concepi of nationalism. -, 
Tagore had'-a- very- comprehensive’. idea of .life;. . he: waa. ilie 
: Boreas of truth and justice:. He. conceived life as.a unity. and hence 
all: questions: affecting’ life, ‘whether’ individual «or social, national or 
intérnational, hád to conform: to.that uniform standard of harmonious 
growth. and smooth development. He, therefore, could hever. support 
- the double standard of morality in case of questions involving his nations. 
The Ttaliàn statesman Count C. Cavour. confessed what rascals we would 


ut be 4f wé would do those things i in our personal life which we doin the 


name of the-nation. The German thinkers like Trietschke and -Moltke 

could'easily ‘say that war is holy and ‘divine if it is waged for the sake of 
: the nátioh. To Rabindra Nath this theorg-is totally ùnacceptable;; as 
hé:believed any destruetion of life anywhere.is a humiliation of mankind 

everywhere? "Tagore's outlook on mankinc.finds echo. in. the -prescrip- 
fiók of the renowned German poet Goethe when he said, '' the poet 
as à inan'and a citizen will love;.his.native land, but the: native land 
of "his genius lies in the ‘world of goodress, greatness and beauty,.a 
couhtry without frontiers or boundaries, ready for him to. seize and: shape 
_ whenever hé finds at ". Tagore’s idea was to.diry to combat pernicious 
prejudices, open thé nartów heart and enligzten the spirit of his people, 

purifying their test ‘and ennobling their thoughts. Thus in his -books - 
Arogya and Janmadine the poet expressed that he had. '' become one 
‘with the great symphony, sharing the eternal Jy of boing and the need 

of üniversal kinship’: So hé wrote : 20V ; 

A post: 6f the world I am, 
' Js varied voices and tunes, 
^ Would find response in my flute. 
"Lake Prof. Laski of England the poei believed, that the real. uid l 

of allegiance of mam is the world and not a particular country. Laski 


i 
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also-argued- that * we'must léarn to live internationally or we perish "7 . 
In.a world threatened by ghastly weapons like H. Bomb and A: Bomb: 
it should be realised that in case of the third world war there will be no. - 
distinction between victors and. vanquished. The only alternative to - 
peaceful co-existence is violent co-destruction. There is a misconcep- 
tion that Tagore was-too much of an internationalist to be a sincére. 
patriot. It is completely unfounded as in his essay ‘ Karttar Ischaya 
Karma ' and in other writings he fervently pleaded for the freedom of his ` 
country. When he edited the Sadhana he also tried to make his 
countrymen , conscious about getting freedom of the country. But it 
should be clearly stated that though the poet wanted freedom he was no 
supporter: of Machiavelli whose dictum, was ‘-end justifies means '. . He 
like Mahatma Gandhi- believed- that VALUE unjust méans, no great end 
can be realised. 
“In Gharey- -Basrey Nikhilesh tells Sandwip, ‘‘ It iridóed! pains me 
and I can hardly restrain myself when you deify your country, and in 
_the name of it and for the sake of it want to sacrifice truth, justice and 
humanity ". Like Prof. Laski he believed’ that injustice done for one 
cause even if it is done on foreigners would come as a boomerang when: 
the country would get freedom as the people would get used to commit- 
ting injustice. In ‘ Four Chapters ', ie., Char Adhyay, Ontu tells Ela, 
“ what you call a patriot, that I am not; The patriotism of those. who 
have no faith in that which is above patriotism is like a crocodile’s back 
used as a ferry to cross the river. Meanness, unfaithfulness, mutual 
mistrust, secret: machination, plotting for leadership—soonem or later 
these drag them into the mud af the bottom. That the life of the 
country can be saved by killing its soul is the monstrously false 
doctrine ’’ preached by nationalists. The poet just like Thomas Paine 
believed in the unity of man and in his opinion, towards this ideal a 
series of spiritual teachers from the days of the Upanishads down to the 
present have been working. He thus supported this infinite’ universal 
and eternal man both in his Hibert Lectures on Religion of Man, and 
in the Kamala Lectures, Manusher Dharma. Tagore stated that : 
“ Nation has thriven upon mutilated humanity ". Men, the fairest 
creation of God, come out of the national manufactory in huge numbers 
as war-making and money-making puppets ludicrously vain cf their 
pitiful perfection of mechanism ". The poet in his lecture on 
Nationalism in Japan and also in his correspondence with the Japanese 
poet Naguchi criticised the way in which Japan was imitating the West. 
He sounded the note of warning that the nation is the greatest enemy 
for the nation—and in case of Japan we have seen how brutally it came . 
to be. true in the 2nd world war. The ideas of the Italian thinker 


^ 
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Joseph Mazzini regarding -the “necessity of an independent nation were 
shared by the poet. Mazzini though one of the most. famous upholders 
of nationalist ideal stated that there is.one God only and all men are 
sons of God. Rabindra. Nath like Mazzini believed that duty towards 
humanity is higher than.the duty towards State, citizenship.is not the 
only. duty of'man. Rabindra Nath’s conception of freedom. for all men 
can be best finderstdod..from his poem ‘ Prarthana ' in Made 
Where. the-mind is ‘without fear and the head. is held high : 
“ Where knowledge -is free; f 
l ERE the world has not been broken up into fragments by 


- narrow domestic wals;.. * ..*. ^*. :*. 
Into that heaven of. freedom, my: Miseni let my country 
awake "' 


"This is the sina freedom of the Universal Man. 
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V. D. 8.—SRaga d agile "adfddt st: t 
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E : Mibsbbbsi neum uad BAA |. y M 
Santi. p. 259. 3 
de vide Ania. Pi 104.9 ; 162,.34 ; 162. 25 ; 104. 6-13, - 
UR ETE 5007 5/55 Vana 81, 22, 


DIvFERENCES ON DHARMA AND ITs SOURCES 


In all the four texts, the importance of the Vedas as the principal 
source of Dharma has been emphasised. Next have been placed the 
Smrtis, which derive their source from the Vedas: In the first sūtra, 

." Apastamba describes the dharma laws as those which regulate conduet, 
: which are based on resolutions or samayas.* [LAthatah sámayücárikan 
dharman vyàkhyasyàmah. 1.1.1.1]. Mr. Jayaswal in his Hindu 
Polity (i. p. 124) has explained. the term as resolution passed by | 
corporate-bodies. ‘The dharmasamayas were laws resolved upon by | 
certain popular bodies. These popular bodies were the bodies of the 
Vedic schools, collectively or individually’. Mr. Jayaswal adds: ‘The 
later. Dharmasütras, however mention the Vedas as the chief soütce. 
The 'samaya' source which was the main in Apastamba, disappears in 
- later sütras. The laws had already been settled and no need of the 
‘Samaya’ s' remained. in the place of the ‘Samaya’ we get Smrti, that 
is, thesliterature which had grown up on ha Dharma laws, Literature 

takes: the placé of the living organism.’ They have all agreed to 

recognise the conduct of the . ‘gistas’ as authority on Dharma. The 

code of Manu reiterates that the living practice of the Aryan country 

is a source by itself, but it limits the territories to- those between the 

rivers *Sarasvati' and Drsadvati. 

- “The word dharma is derived from root 'dhr' to (support). In the 
Revedic passage it has been used in the sense of' upholder or 
sustainer. (Rv. I. 187. 1). Its meaning as religious ordinances or 
rites is clear from Rv. 1. 99. 18 or V. 26.6. The phrase ‘Tani 
dharmani _prathamanyasan' occurs ih.1. 164 43 (Rv). In the 
Aitareya Bráhmana the word has been used in an abstract sense. The 
passages of the: Vedas show that ‘Dharmas’ stand for the peculiar 
duties of the Asramas. Jaimini has the definiton of Dharma as 
[Codanülaksanürtho dharmah. 1. 1. 2]. which means a desirable 


* Haradatta explains: SA sae emm, | a fae, — fifuftes wfate afar i 
SHR WAT, STENT, T aay, ATTA.” 0 
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goal or result that is indicated by injunctive Vedic passages. “The 
. term passed through several transitions of meaning and ultimately its 
prominent significance came to be confined to the privileges, duties 
and obligations of man, ‘his standard of conduct, as a. nember of the 
Aryan community, as a member of one of the castes, as a person in a 
particular stage of life.’ 


“Here compare—aara safe wat R ag Raa: 
Sānti. p. 90. 17.. 


TER om sm | 


aq emu a ue gle Fart u 
Karna. 69. 59 ; Santi p. 109.11. 
"Vide aleo Santi: 258. 4-6. Vana.-p. 205. 41. 

fhom an analysis of the definition of the above-mentioned 
Dharmasiitrakaras we notice, that Baudhàyana has advocated for a 
fourth authority on-Dhatma in absence of: three others already - 
mentioned. His proposition is this that *Daégavara parisat’ is to be. 
regarded as authoritative i in respect of Dharma; He has'also defined 
the technical term in the following way : 


“aaa errat afe i B. D.S. 1.1.7. 
agaa fidt a agan: à 
samena fon vid gaer u B.D.8. 1.1.8. 
: cf. V. D. 8. In. 20. 
ct, Arein: aaa afi m 
aae fas eg a ages erar t 
-Vrhaspati quoted by Para. Mā. ID. 1. p. 218, 
Manu, XII. 111, 110, 112.' 
` cof. Parüsara VIII. 27 ; Apararka, p. 22. 
It is interesting that only some of other Dharmasitrakaras have men- 
tioned this fourth authority. . The probable reason is this that the 


technical term ‘Dasavarai parisat, differs only in very slight way.from 
the $igtas. It could have beeu covered by the rule : 


fa: Rema: t : B.D.S. i4. 


This Dagivara Parisat has its similarity in the directions of Apastamba 
in the following: sutra : © ADS 1.7.8. 


- adaa Aaaa av avafastarat garmin- 
^ a@igoraakersrat gang aT) L4 o 
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For Dagavara Parisat it should be mentioned that even a single man 
can constitute a Parisat (Gau. 28.48). Manu says : 

eat aaga bi qacifesiren: \ 


a fasta: qit adt surgat: ul 
-XIL 118. (ef. Atri. 143). 


Vide Yaj. 1:9 f Paragara VIII.13 ;. Angiras quoted by ATG, p. 23. 
Against it, Manu says : 
aaaeaii erferatastifastg t 
eu aaa wed at Raa XII. 114. 
. Vide Mit. on Yàj III. 300. Parasgara VIII. 2. 
` The above-mentionéd sütrà. is consistent- with the definition of kista by 
Baudhàyana— ` d ] 
^ RED ag cet. fiere: ganat 
IAT: semp ctasiesirafrafiar u B. D. 8: 1.1. 5. 
cf. fare: garant V. D.S. 1.1.6. 


cf. Tai. Up. 1.11 ; Manu XII: 109, 108. 
cf. Mahabhasya Vol. IIL., p. 174. 


Add in this connection the rules of Gautama—IIT. 10, 46 ; III. 10. 47. 
2s 8 fritas frere, freq" sut U 
TOME Rashid afar a 
* . Vayu Purana, Vol: I. 59. 38-35, 
ag! gaza BHAA RT: u 
Bude a wal arg (rers suus 
d: Roten SE: ATT FS AA 
l a Matsya Purana, 145. 84-86. 
^" Both Gautama and ET have warned against following 
blindly the Activites of the sistas, including their lapses. Thus 
Gautama's rule here i is: d m 
z0 misafara: azda aai t G. D. 8. 113. 
Identical is the ‘rule of Apastamba : B l 
| eet weal: aed ana A. D.S. II 18. 7: 
Reason also is furnished by him in the sūtra : 


e aut etfi erat a fet v ALD. 8.11.13. Be 
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‘ Both of thém Have - prohibited ordinary persons to follow : these dap: 
. sations-of these Éigtas— ce w D 
wavgaeamt G: D. P" ded e Ber paras 
agea agenaadiqerat: |.) AD. S. IL 18. 9 
Apastamba’ has . warned -against pvtonmance « of religious acts with 
certain purpose is mind : ; l z 4 
Add difesa gerer anat t A. D. 8. Tu uo. 


l His point is this that such, performance cannot lead one to achieve 
‘ultiniate result : 


feret aged wate | ie dee asp 1.7.2 
Gautama has a new direction i in this convection, Hë says: ` 
gahà fi v Cold DE. 1.5 


His: point: is this that in case of a alik between two directions of ' 
equal weight, he has left-the act on the option of the person “ooncerned. 
Manu's direction : a i AS Set j 

iso Regie l , , M. 8. IL6 
is on the same line. | MICE 

 Baudh&yana has discussed the. question arising oni Sadācāra as 

source of Dharma. Pu it is accepted as authoritative'so far as Dharma 
is concerned, then ` ‘certain difficulties necessarily arise in view of the 
fact the Sadacara varies from one part of the country to another. 
Baudhayana in this connection has enumerated a list” of such cases 


of the southerners as well of the northerners thus : o f 
anf aR ena ^ BID. S. e1. 2.2 
adaggida ae Wiss fam aE werd vifi agefiqeaugfequaafaf i 
.: c; B.D.S: 1.2.3 
, aina: sorta: E E A 
pere agaaa i B. D. 8. 1 .9.4 


It has been stated then that- rai rites sof one country 1 às looked 
down upon is another. His süira is: NOME. 


gquzasfara, gea, aa ai .8. 1.9. 5 
‘In such cases of .controversy,.the customs. of p must be 
regarded as authority. - ue , 

a wa desir er ysi D.S. 1.9.6. 
Baudhāyana in (his: reference cites ‘the opinion of: asia us as 
contradicting such a conclusion— i EN 


: faclafafar di Siga ie (Sa qe B. D. 8. 1.27 
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But Gautama’s rule here seems to be convincing. He argues that if 
Sadücüras of a particular country does not go against the: dictation of 
the Sastras (Vedas) then they are to be regarded as authoritative : 
- dgonfigaantaniatieg: mm G, D. S. 112.20 — 
- ef. Saradisnfaeigeuaiuseranemdieng: | V. D.S. 1.17 — 
Baudhayana’s conclusion is on the same line. ‘He says : 
owed Sa ara U B.D.S. dele 
frerafifatraniag hemat B. D. S. 1, 1. 2.9. 
Among the .Sütrakaras Baudhayana only refers to the countries 
where Sistas are supposed to inhabit. Thns he says: 
ATE saae saaa aAa fguaeagrau-- 
erfasst, afaa aaraa: sa B.D.Sa 1.1:2,10 
cf, maama maneran gaa aaa: V. D. S.1.8 | 
Also vide Mahäbhāşya. Vol. I., p. 475 on Pan IT. 4. 10 


Opinion of others about the situation of: Aryavarta has been stated 
there— , 
espera 1 z B. D. & 1. 1. 2. 11- 
"id f cfa Va Da 8. 1. 12 


: . cf. Tai. Ar. TI. 20 
Manu has defined the limits of Aryāvarta thus : 


magng 3 atagan arem p TOT 
. sd freien Agaat ud Ma Se IT, 22 
In this connection Baudhàyana has mentioned furtheres 
. qna Rega qii wt à l 


aaa Fon Rrarafir arate mataa u B. D. 8. m 1.2.18 
RP of. V. D. S. 1.15. 
We-have ienke Areon in the Manusaihiià : 
Hwang ale wat t aaa | 
at aaa dat esses: Ft i M.S. 11.98 
of, aagi Ho fauzfa aragemadufüeu—V.D.S. 1.18 
Vide in this connection Visnudharmasütra 84. 4 


He has furtber? mentioned the limiís of Madhyade£a. "M. S. II. 21 
Brahmarsidega (IL, 19) ànd Brahmavarta, (1. 17).. 

He ‘specifically mentions that the custom: handed down in regular 
succe$sion since time immemorial among four chief castes (varnas) 


pup a dug d 
E Rb d a £4 UH "DASGUPTA,- mu D wp Pint 
' Huinanitie Dept, Indian Institute ‘of Technology; Kharagpur, | : E 


fiiya. Vivekananda, “ He is E | rod Post, the Ancient Poet : A 
whole. universe is his. poem, coming in verses.and rhythms, written in 
infinité bliss." In fact, God himself is a poet.’ It is from this Poet- ` 
God. that all great poets draw their inspiration, it is this God whom 
they share in common: with the religious men: The’ fountain-head of 
inspiration of both is the same : - but while the religious-minded drinks 
the nectar at the fountain,’ uid stands choked im -solemn .silence— 
the blissful joy beaming forth in his face, the poet sees the grandeur of 
the éternal beauty and bursts out in rapturous delight of rhythmical 
melody. * One realises and: pal himself, the other realises. and reveals 
“to o allre: others to enjoy. - ` 


T is this realisation, of his divine self that makes a poet mystic. 
And like all great poets, ‘Tagore . is also mystic. Tagore’ 8 “mysticism, 
however, i is shrouded i in ineffable beauteoushess; and on. this background 
A of poetic” gorgeousness ‘Tagore ‘stands forth—lke all true poets the High 
-Priest of all rèligions,—not the dogmatic religion of. the philosopher: or 
the doctrinaire, “but the religion of the- post, —the religiðn of Truth and 
Love. Says Tagore; ^^" The facts that. cause despondence are mere mist, 
and when through the mist. beauty breaks out in momentary gleams, we 
realise that Peace is true. and not ‘conflict, Love i is true and’ not hatred, 
and Truth i is the one, and not the disjoined multitude." 


` Open thine eyes and see thy'God is not A thee p3- ** "gei is 
-there where ‘the tiller is tilling the hard ground and where the path- 
‘maker i is ed stones. 'He is with them m m and in shower, and | 
his garment: covered ‘with “dust... .. ’- “Agaiti,—‘‘ Send’ -me 
the love whick: is cool and pure like jour rain that blesses the thirsty 
| earth and fills the homely. earthen jars.’’. ~“ Send me the love that would 
soak down into the centre of being; and from there would: spread like 
the unseen: sap- rironga the branching tree of life, giving birth. to -fruits 
and flowers ” and,— But I.am thankful that my lot- lies - with 
the’ humble who suffer and bear the ‘burden of power, and "hide, their 
faces and ‘stifle their sobs ` in the dark." ^" Né ò I. will never shut the 
'doors'of rhy sénsés.' The delight óf sight and hearing'and tough will 
bear thy delight.” v^ eins Sip aN cen aie cpu ges 
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- Tagore’s early life was spent in an atmosphere of religion and the 
arts. In religion his inspiration was derived from the Vedas and the ` 
Upanishads, but. with him the Upanishadic monism was diversified by 
the Vaishnava dualism which fnaintains the separateness of the divine 
and the human in order to show the process by which they realise each 
other. The influence of these two -trends of thought is manifest 
throughout in "T'agore's religious poetry. f l 
: The teaching of the Upanishads, as has been pointed out by 
Mr. C. F. Andrews, was. "above all, the source. of his. original 
thinking ",—and surely the sages of the Upanishads realised love. 
But the love-cult to which Tagore assuredly belongs, was really 
started by Buddha. According to Tagore himself; the Upanishads 
and Buddhism alike generated two currents—one impersonal, 
preaching self-abhegation through discipline, and the other personal, 
preaching cultivation of sympathy for all creatures, and devotion to. 
infinite truth of love. Tagore believes in this latter cult of love, which 
is a positive ideal, which in its greatness can accept suffering, and 


transmute it into the profound. -peace of self-renunciation through the  - 


. utmost sacrifice of love. This moral code of Buddhism leading to self- 
renunciation - is commonly believed as extinction or Nirvana. But 
according to Tagore, “ the central element of. love and beneficence is 
personality rousing the soul. Total annihilation is thereforé inconceiv- 

- able. To say that a philosophy of suicide can keep kindled in human 
hearts for centuries such fervour of self-sacrifice is to go against all the 
laws ‘of ‘sane philosophy." Says he, ‘‘ Deliverance is not for me in 

renunciation, I feel ‘the. embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of 
delight. . 7... "* Again: ‘Deliverance? Where is. this deliverance to 
be found? Our Master himself has joyfully taken upon him the bonds 
of creation; he is bound with us all for ever." i 

Tagore has also been highly influenced by the Neo-Vedantic 
preachings of the Ramkrishnites. Like the Ramkrishnites, he believes 
in self-control' and self-discipline, and this is as it should be. A poet 
should be well-disciplined. For, true poetry comes to poéts as revelation 
in meditation! and we cannot think of meditation apart from discipline. 
The Upanishads declare that God can be known by. the practice of truth, 
self-discipline and perfect’ knowledge. Self-discipline requires , practice 
of truth and it is through this self-discipline that a poet becomes.a seer, 
and realises the absolute like a Yogi, in meditation. Here lies the 
secret of Tagore's vision, the infinite joy of which vibrates through most 
of his best poems, and sends a thrill into the heart of the: reader— 
** tha j joy, which is at the heart of creation and continually expresses 


itself in fresh forms of beauty.” 
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"Thé Upanishads also lay ‘great stress on "Tapas", à Tapas’ literally . " 
means bodily mortification and asceticism, and the apostolic brotherhood 
of Ramkrishnites believe - in asceticism. . "Unlike ‘the Ramkrishnites, 
however, Tagoré believes in the non-esseiitiality of asceticism, and places 
more faith on thought: ahd- meditation: He sets’ on his, ‘‘ Voyage of 
Realisation” saying;—“ Thé 'sky is ‘flushed with the dawn and 
my path lies beautiful...... I start on my journey with empty : 
hands and expectant héart. |. f ...-- Mine is not the red-brown diess of 
the ‘traveller, and though: there are. dangers on the way, I havé no fear 
in mind. ~The évening star will come out when my voyage is dore arid 
the prune nófes of the Mind melodies be strock Sup. from the King’ 8 
Gateway.” F^ 

“Here by discatding the red- brown die p fag ‘clearly 
identified himself with the Brahmo idea of non-essentiality of asceticism. 
For, as & special feature of the religion’ of the Bramho Samaj, it is 
claimed that, ‘‘ It is not nierély a religion of closet to be believed in and 
, cherished by the-individual in private, but itis.a faith which permeates 
and moülds his: PaRa being; transforming his home, his surroundings, 
his-sociàl relations.'"' To this ‘Tagore, nodding his head; says, '' For 
man, the best opportunity for such realisation is man's ‘society.’ 

. I$ is also to this neo-romantic movernent in religion of the Bramho 
Seine} to which Tagore owes much for his success. Hegel said that the 
romantic type is final, and that art ‘as a historic ‘moyeinent, culminates, 
after the romantic type-in religion: and’ philosophy. ‘This is. amply 
proved by Tagore’s literature which is poetry, philospphy and religion 
combined; and Tagore found the ground ready for acceptance of his neo- 
romantic” conceptions after the Social poeni caused by d .Bramho 
Samaj movement. ! 

"Lastly, Tagore has been’ highly influenced in- his vaig 3s the 
sweet-sublime Vaishnava literature of Bengal. It-is said that the neo- 
oriental material of the Puranas (Mythology) leads itself with peculiar 
ease to neo-romantic treatment and Tagore found this rich material’ - 
, pruned and ready-made in that treasure house. of infinite love and beauty, 

' the love-idylls of the Vaishnava poets of Bengal. gh Se 

A poet at his best cannot help becoming dualistic in faith- and 
philosophy; but in ‘his highést emotional mood: he coalesces: with the 
universe : and the  supreme,—thé. Brahma. This coalescence. is 

Vaishnavic ‘ Jugal-milan ’, in which the creator covers the creature, the 
. Purusha and: Prakriti become one. -The whole existence, manifestation 
of Purusha' and ‘Prakriti in multiple form, is but the outcome of the 
interaction of Purusha and Prakriti; the Will and Force, or Congzious- - 
ness and Nature. This is symbolised’ in -Vaishnava- literature -im the 
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infinite .' Lila’ of- ibd man-god. Srikrishna; and it is from this. juicy 
lore that Tagore drew the sap of his love-cult in religion. A 

But how does this love-cult -of Tagore. compare with the 
metaphysical religion of philosophy? A great poet.is always 4-lover,: 
and the love-cult which finds expression in infinite joy is essentially: 
dualistic. Sayg Vivekananda, " Aye, I know what grandeur, what. 
oceans of love, ist. infinite écstatic blessings and joy. there are in 
dualistic religion...’ . Is Tagore then: dualistic ? Res 

Unity imports duality, or, rather - multiplicity, diiby in- diss " 


This is dualistic; bui it has been the essential characteristic of ail great ` 


Indian poets. They could never afford tc dismiss the-universe as being. 
illusion. “Like the Buddhist they all realised that all this is.illusion; 
but said that in illusion is the real. Their conception.of God, therefore; 
is what is called immanental conception,—God as- the’ indwelling 
presence in everything. They believe that ‘‘ Those who know God who: 
is perceived by the heart, the soul, the mind, beconie immortal.’ * They 
know that the more intimate knowledge of God is attained when they 
know Him as the soul of our soul; they know. also that '' the wise who 
see Him as PEN in our Soul, theirs is the abiding peace and not of . 
anyone else "; they perceive "that “ he who sees.all things in Hin self 
and self in all things does not keep himself aloof for that reason." Thus 
they come to be devotees, thus they corne to be' devoted lovers. . Theirs 
- is the process of synthesis which is said to form the basis of neo-romantic: 
movement, a movement which has for its aim the realisation of universal 
humanity. ‘Tt fills me,” says Tagore, '' with great joy and high hope. 
for the future hymanity when I realise that there was a time in the 
remote past when our poet-prophets stood under the lavish sun. of an: 
Indian sky and greeted the world with glad recognition of kindled: Tt: 
was -not an anthropomorphic. hallucination—The ancient seers 
felt in the serene depth of their mind that the same energy, which 
vibrates. and passes into the endless forms of the world, manifests itself 
in our being as consciousness and there is no break in unity." Tagore, 
a true poet of India, has also-realised this. Says he, '' The same stream 
of life that runs through my veins night and day, runs through the world 
and dances in rhythmic measures." .Again, ‘“‘ Thou hast made me - 
known to friends whom I knew not. Thou hast given me.seats in homes - 
not my own. Thou hast brought: the distant. near = made a » brother 
of the stranger." 
“To know it is to kill and thus knowing we kill ourselves aud 
understand the cosmic life that shoots in joy through the dust of the earth 
in nurflberless blades of grass and breaks in tumultuous waves and: 
. flower, the same life that is rocked in the ocean cradle of birth:and of: 
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death, ‘in; ebb and in flow:” There Bas in our TN the image - 


of a: universal humajity ;. hunianity embracing animals. and planis; nay, 
all that is terrestrial-arid. celéstial “Biology has begun to prove that 
there is no. sudden: break betweén: nature in general and human ‘nature. 
Bud- and blossom cannot: be divided into-two different categories: `> Every 
uote ig necessary to. complete the symphony. This is Tagore' s ideal. 
l - , The xealisation of. univérsal humanity depends on faith, - ` Tagore 
ae ‘said, that constant; practice of logic.had:weakened our natural instinct 
- of: faith: However, there. cannot be any denial of the fact that faith 
 begets-love and.lové removes. féar or suspicion and ‘spiritual brotherhood 
is'achievéd as a’ ‘forerunner: of uhiversal ‘hamanity: . '' We want- 'todày," 
says: “Vivekananda; : cs ‘that. bright: sun. of intellectuality" joined: with the. 


- heart of Buddha, “the woriderfül infinite. heart of love and meroy. - The . 


union will -give’ us. the highest - ‘philosophy. Science arid religion will, 

meet. and shake hahds:- Poetry and philosophy. -will become friends.” 

- This: will:be tlie religion of the future'and if. we can-work it out; we imay 
be :sure -thatit will:be for:all times and alk péoples. - "This is the ‘one 
way. that will’prove. acceptable to. modern sciences, for it has conie-to it. 

‘This. human religion ‘sanctioned: by poetry, philosophy ‘and seiérce will 
embrace ‘in: its: fold plants and animals; this was-forecast by Tagore, 
Vivekananda and Sir J agadish. Bose.: . When. that happens birds will 
descend on the hands as they used to do on. the hands of Tagore’s brother 
Dwijendranath ; when that happens- ‘the. state . will. open hospitals in 
which the poet’s birds and flower plants: will receive. treatment, as did 
Asoka as a result of the preachings. of Gautama Buddha for the treatment, 
of domestic animals: The standard, bearer - of - this. distinct: „Universal 


.. State is Tagore, whose Gitanjali unfurled’ as ponaga by the eastern wind . 


is fluttering in the western Sky.:- dur AU tenus < 
This Universal State of love- ond affection, nba. in its dins 
fold not only different races and creeds of one. whole- human family, will 


& 


also take in its fold every. form, of vegetative, life,. creating ' thereby a` 


utopian state in the history of creation.- But it was- left to Tagore to 
` embody tbis infinite bliss of. religious. doctrine into, an- -all-embracing art, 
sweet and melodious. Tt ig not a mere. pastime for him. He feels it, 
he muses on it, “he feeds ori it, and derives his life’ S sap from: it. 

l Unity i in. diversity i is-the Gentre of Indian culture; its motto is hot 


disruption, its motto is '* live and let live ’’; and India cannot prove | false 


to her traditions. Tt is thus that “Tagore, a’ true poet of India, has 
- worked out his beautifully sublime neo-romantic religion of cosmic unity 
and universal. humanity: '* Religion," for Vivekananda, says -Romain 
Roland, ‘‘ is synonymous with universalism of the spirit." Suc? has 


: also been- 2. Tagore’: s experience of lifelong” Sadhana, meditation; and he 
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- professes this universalism as his religion. This .'' poet’s- religion,’ 

as he, himself has said, '' has no doctrine: of injunction, and unlike 
dogmatic religion di does not answer all.doübts; it is fluid like the 
atmosphere. It never undertákes to lead: anybody anywhere to-any- solid 
conclusions; yet it reveals endless sphères of light Decale it er n0- -walls E 
"round itself.” E : "MM E DE 
|... The uei of a. on presage is great; it is a- greater: when ` 
the. poet is mystic, And Tagore, tealising, as he did, his divine- self, 
could not but be a.mystic.. He has-realised his divine self and has 
depicted . it in unsurpassable grandeur. and beauty.. -He bas painted itin 
the variegated colour of ihe. rainbow, he has shaded it with twilight 
sunbeain, he has washed it in mellow. moonlight, he has ‘given: it a harp, 


= tuned with the morning aix; he.has. adorned: it’ with, laurels, studded 


with dew-drops; he has enthroned. it on the lotus; he has enshrined it 
in. an alabaster temple, and has kindled the muse's. flame “‘ at its golden 
altar." On the expanding béach the temple: stands, under 5he:eanopy 
of: the azure sky, wrapped: in fog; its reflection the.ripples .carry forth 
over the vast éxpanse of water covering: the globe. - And, Lo! There he 
stands:amazed ; looking. at his own image.. There he stands as the. High 
l Priest, of all religion, singing, in ciun fours melody s Bre 


B Teke cosmic Brotherhood, 
- One. Universal Good, : 
. : ficus Source, one Sway d 
cos One Law beholding us, 
s "One Purpose molding us, 
>> * One Life: 'enfolding us, . x l Jae ee 
a “In Love alway, 9: 77 — Lo d es 
Anger, Resentment, Hate, ; p TR 
- Liong made us Desolate, ` 
Their Reign is done, . k 
'." Race, Colour, Creed and Caste, ^ 
Fade in the dreamy past, 
` Màn wakes to learn at last, c uS dH 
All Life ig-One!”” Ne T e 3 d 


x This is s agar’ s Teligi” Shally -we sy- buen 





THE MORAL PROBLEM IN ELIOT'S - 
| EARLY POETRY | 


Pror. SUBHAS SARCAR 


The dual consciousness of what we are and of what we ought to 
be, is, according to Eliot the basic requirement of literary judgement. 
But there are few people today who are honest or sihcere enough to 
know either. They hardly realise that unless we know ‘what we are’, 
we cannot discern ‘what we ought to he’. These two forms of self- _ 
consciousness are interdependent and must go together. Such an 
altitude is prevalent throughout Eliot's works. In his early poems 
his prime concern is to depict wliat modern men really feel—a sense 
of intense boredom arising out of the psychological and, moral 
problems. . The later. poems simply supplement them with visions 
of man's shortcomings and possible ways-of salvation. "Thus Hliot/s 
‘poetry offers an integral vision of man’s spiritual decay and regenera- 
tion. The. poet himself characterises it as the power to ‘be able to 
see beneath both beauty and ugliness, to see the boredom, and the 
horror and the glory’. Helen Gardner, alone among critics of Eliot, 
bas the acute consciousness to recognise in this statement ‘the 
summary of development of Mr. Eliot's vision of the world’. She 
describes the development upto ‘The Waste Lard’ as the movement 
from boredom to terror alternating with horror. But she is slightly 
confused, when she remarks that ‘terror and horror are present from 
the beginning’, and ‘that in Poems (1920) she mainly finds boredom. 
The element of- horror or terror (a term used by Gardner) does not 
properly enter into the early poems. Tke extreme type of boredom 
or -disguist that flits across these poems may have been mistaken 
as an element of horror. That stage of poetic development where 
ideas of boredom are swallowed up by horror, is just possible when 
man’s shortcomings are realised and a religious vision is imminent. 
But Prufrock and other observations are just poems of social ‘ennui’ 
and. moral discomfort On the other hand, ‘Gerontion’ and in the 
subsequent poems mostly in the ‘The Waste Land’ and the Hollow- 
men, a spiritual sickness or horror is invariably present. 

Eliot thinks that the loss of interest in life is the immediate cause 
of boredom that has overcast the mind of most urban people. The 
‘city dwellers lead a sophisticated life very much complicated by their 
moral and psychological. problems. A ‘cheery automatist? has 
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‘rendered modern men dull and morbid. Morals, once sanctioned by 
religion,. have now become u matter, cf simple habits. Hence ‘moral 
uncertainty ’.dominates society. It zis, “however, inseparably - bound 
up with the psychological problem. ; : Modern men are mostly anaemic; 
. they have, not sufficient 'bl;od in them to do either. good or evil. -*'So. 
. far as we are human,’ “says Eliot, what- we must do must bé either . 
evil. or good ; so - far aa ‘we, do evil ot good we are, human; -and ibis! 
hefter ` in a paradoxical ` way to do. evil than todo nothing. ; ; at least 
we exist." „Eyen, Eliot considers that- a “sense .of , evil. also implies 
a sénse of. good. In. So far as we are meri, .we can be’ either glorified- 
in’ our capacity for damnation. or in our alternate capacity-.for salvation. 
Human. beings, are. ‘left trea in their will either: to submit themsélves 
| do a: process’, of, -purgation: or. allow: ‘themselves to suffer damnation, 
"Since, modern- ‘men have redaced: themselves into rigid patterns and 
formulae, since they are almost: automatic m their actions, they ate 
indifferent and powerless, to deal with diverse. situations of, life. 
Even the. sexual act—an, det „of immense social. importance which , 
had always heen a source ‘of, awe. and, reverence to.primitive people, 
has. ‘now mostly. become | : mechanical. ‘and .a. -coumonplace - thing. 
Whereas on the” one hand aman is haunted- with burning passion, he 
has to forego its honest urge, on the other-hand,-to keep up mechanical 
faces and maintain the exterior | polish: Natürally the present: genera. ` 
tion suffers from ` “repression . and inhibition. resulting in. peryersity. 
Hence, according to. Eliot, the possibility of demnation through: actiori 


E ds. better than inanition or vacuity, which., we. very. often. project-in- 


Our. ‘senses:, "Baudelaire bas been: highly: commended by Eliot, since - 


he: “attempted to. express the idea -of, damnation ; ‘because he.thinks . | 


-that - “the, possibility : -of dainnation As -80 immense a relief in a world ` 
of. „electoral . „reform, plebiscites, sex. referm- cand. dress reform, that 
damration itself , is an iminediate form of, salvation—of:salvation fiom - 
“the: ‘ennui’. of modern. life, because... it at last gives some significance 
to. living” $ Baudelaire perceived. that in 8n, age of. progressive 


degradation’ ‘the - “most: important thing .was: the moral sense of good ` 


and evil--a gence of sin and redemption. .. Though “Fleurs ‘Du May 
just: represents, . the; sense. of *'ennui:;&nd damnation in contemporary 
society, it, ‘also ` “presages .a sense of. :Blasphemy.  It.is this sense of 
blasphemy- that Eliot so;much: recommends for’ the arlificial-society 
- today. „Blasphemy, according. to. Eliot, is just am affirmation of belief 
: jn & slightly. different way. . : “Genuine blasphemy,’; he says, “Genuine 
in- spirit and mol. „purely . „verbal is the product of partial belief, and i is 
impossible. to bes complete : atheist As io the. v perteot, Christian... dti is 
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28 way of affirming belief." - ‘Prufrock and Other Observations’. ‘develop 
the. idea of- boredom’, while anilysing= fli: moral ‘problem < 6f mati’s ^ 
inadequate idea: of good and: evil and the most: complicated psyeho- ` 
logica] problem ofthe conflict. of: oppressive passion and mechanical 
restrainis of ihe society. . “Most. of ‘these poems are. composed in.& 
new form’ called: the "Infernal Monologue’ where: ‘characters are not 
persons but..different 'Gon&ciousness of the same person. “In a séries 
óf' ‘despondent moods: ‘the Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock' presents 
the psychological observation: of - -modern man. A modern inan has 
got two distinct selves or conseiousness—he has the external se'f 
and aleo-the inner self—rather the social self. and the ‘suppressed self. 
The inner self is all the time afflicted with inhibitions and-a-sense of 
‘miisa ppropriation, becaure- of the artificial check it receives ‘from the 
social self. "Apparently, the sense’ of refinement and, culture which 
prevails in the society - is merely. a bundle of natural habits artificially 
fostered and imposed on life So Prufrock or the inner self of man . 
suffers from a con&tani sense of frustration. since it cannot properly 
express itself: Hence Prufrock's utterence— : 

“It is impossible to say just what I mean I" The moral sense, 
the most powerful force that bas ever helped io maintain a healthy: 
life in the past, now devoid of iis inainspriog of religious sanction 
‘passes for social habit.. Morals are adhered to, though people do not. ; 
believe in them. Lust. has gained an. upperhand in their ininds, but 
- by no: means receives a thorough outlet as the show. dt refinement is 
. still maintained. Eliot is aggreived, just. as Guinjcelli in.the xxvi ' 
canto of Dante’s Purgatorio, who complains against the sin “of 
Hermapbrodite, because men have too much. indulged i in The carnal 
-. passion— - ie 3 s 

“Our sinning was hermaphrodite : but we 
Because the law of human Kind we broke 
Following the beasts, our vile concupiscence 
Hence parting from. them, to our own disgrace; 
; Record the name of her, by whom the beast 
xe s os oin Dantes fire was acted.” 
E M ^. e (Purgatory, Gants XXVI) 

À i El iot himself admits thái ‘this important canto of Purgatorio. has . 
a great deal to do with his poetic vision. In the present circumstances 

. What seems of overwhelming importance .to Eliot is the emotional 

discipline. But since this is- too difficult a mea-ure the poet expects 

‘that at leest people should be sincere to follow. their passion to a 

state of damnation. This’ might apparently relievé the tefsion. 


e 


“ARTICLE 356 AND THE ROLE OF THE 
GOVERNOR IN IT" . 


PROF: SUBRATA KUMAR MUKHERJEE, M.A.* 
Raja Peary Mohan College, Uttarpara 


The purpose of this article is.to examine the scope of Article 356, 
its impact on some of the States where already applied and particu- 
Jarly the role of the State Governor in, the event of constitutional 
failure. Article 356 or ‘‘Central intervention’? as it is known in 
common parlance is an extra-ordinary.measure. It is meant only ‘to 
meet very grave and emergent situation. The article states—‘‘If the 
President, on receipt of a report from the Governor of a State or 
otherwise, is satisfied that a situation bas arisen ia which the Govern- : 
ment of the State cannot be carried on in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Constitution, the President may by Próclamation— 

(a) assume to himself ail or any of the functions of the Govern- 
ment of the State and all or any of the powers vested in or exercise- 
able by the Governor ; 

(b) declare that powers of the legislature of the State shall be 

exerciseable by or under the authority of the Parliament.” 
l It ïs interesting to remember that Section 856 had an analogous 
provision in seetion 93 of the Government of India Act, 1935. Under 
Section 98 the Governor of a province was empower8d to assume to 
himself all of the powers vested in the Provincial body if he was 
satisfied “that a situation has arisen in which the Government of the 
Province cannot be carried on. in accordance with the provisions, of 
the Act''. Under the present constitution instead of the State Governor, 
the President himself. assumes the executive power of the State 
Government and declares that the power of the legislature shall be 
exerciseable by the Parliament. ' 


ARTICLE 356 in OPERATION 


It may ber ecalled that during the operation of the present consti- 
tution we have seen the application of this extra ordinary measure 
five times. ‘The State of Kerala was the latest instance where section . 
356 was applied on 31st July, 1959. - It may be further remembered 
that this.is the first occasion when a legally constituted . ministry 
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enjoying the confidence of the State legislature was dismissed as a 
result of the central intervention. It was a drastic step. The gravity 
of thé measure can.also be well understood that the Nambudripad 
Ministiy, the only non- Congress Government throughout Indian Union, 
had a stable majority even on-the ‘day of its. dismissal. The action 
was justified as- an. immediate measure for avoiding a ''threatened 
Givil. War.”’ - For months the Communist Ministry had to face large 
scale. agitation. Serious charges of. nepotism, corruption and high- _ 
Mm were levelled against the State Government. There was 
**grand alliance' of the opposition parties to resort to ‘ 'every means’’. 
S oust the Communist Ministry from power. It-is all the more 
interesting that: despite the contrary advice of. Prime Minister Nehru, 
Kerala Congress was not only one of the co-sponsors of the. "libera- 
tion’ movement’ but it’ also took -a leading partin it. Of course, 
the President’s proclamation came only after a formal report from the 
State Governor ‘seeking such iniervention. It may be further remem- l 
bered that a summary of this "'original report" drafted by the Governor 
himself was subsequently placed before the Parliament on the occasion 
of ‘the Kerala debate. Before’ discussing the ‘report’ as such let 
us examine the powers of the Governor in submitting such a report. 
. to the President. | l 


- . GovERNOR'S DISORETIONARY POWERS 
_ Atticle 856(1) provides that the President's ‘‘satisfaction’’ in 
regard to Proclamation of emergency depends òn two conditions :—. 
1) “On receipt of a report from the Soretagr of a State ; 
(2) or Otherwise: ; 


‘Ibis obvious that for arriving at the conclusion that the Consti- 
tutional machinery of a State has failed the primary source of 
the President is the Governor of the State, -As observed by the 
Union Home Minister. Sri Pant—‘‘He is also the sole agency 
through which the President can gather what is happening i in the 
State of which he is the Governor, and, therefore, in his letters to 
him, he should. give a frank and objective appraisal of what is 
happening aod what people are thinking in the State. He should 
_ be the eyes and ears of the President’ (Lok Sabha Debates Vol. 33, 

1959, P. 3412). Of course- the President can also eae inform: 
ation directly from other sources. 

; ‘The next important question that is posed TEET the 
Governor -as the Constitutional Head of the State, take advice from 
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his Council of Ministers before submitting such a report to. the 
President or should he do so in his ‘discretion (Sec. 163(I). “The 
Commentators and Constitutional pundits largely differ on this vital 
provision of our constitution. 1 

Basu's Commentary of the Constitution ot India while comment- 
ing on the powers of the Governor observes:—(So, no Governor 
other than that of Assam has any authority to ací'in his dis- 
cretion in any matter and ‘the discretionary authority of the 
Governor of Assam is also limited to the above matters only". 
Commentary on the Constitution of India, Vol. II, P. &.). - 

The. observation' of the Judiciary is also significant. In Sunil 
Kumar Bose and others vs. The Chief Secretary to the Govt. of 
` West Bengal (1950) the Caleutta High Court explained-the position — 
of the State Governor in relation to his Council of. Ministers. The’ 
Court observed iuter alia—'^The Governor .under the present 
. Constitution cannot act except in -accordance with the advice of 
his Ministers. Under the Government of India Act, 1935, the 
position was different. The. Governor could do certain acts: in 
his discretion without asking for tke -advice of. Ministers”, 
(Quoted from Raj to esie -by Dr. D. N- Seu. E 376- 
877). Y à dup ng e i 

It is equally significant that otber acer tata. and writers 
differ on this point. They point out. that. distinction should be 
made between ''funotions" and ‘‘duties’’ of the Goverrtor. In iheir 
opinion so far “duties” are concerned Governor gan “act in. his 
“discretion” and need not consult, his 3 Minisiry. 


. As Dr. Ambedkar pointed out, Governor has prese duties to 
perform. These duties are of two types. First, he has to see that 
the ministry cotinues to run the administration, i.e. to see "whether 
and. when he should exercise his pleasure against the ministry”. 
Secondly, it is also the Governor's duty to advise the Ministry, to 
warn them, to suggest to the ministry and alternative and to ask tor 
a reconsideration. | ; : 


- (Quoted from “‘The Role of the Governor in ilie Parliamentary: 
Government in the States". Indian Journal of Political 
Science, Vol: XX, No. 1, 1959, p. 17). 


During the ‘‘Kerala debate'' important speakers including “the 
Home Minister Sri G. B. Pant observed that where the charges are ' 
made against the minisiry how can the Governor iake ihe „ministry 
into confidence and accept their advice; in the' matter? In tieso” 
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- matters he has to exercise his discretion. In this connection the 
opinion of. another authority on constitutional law is worth quoting. 
He observes: Too much importance need not, however, be given to 
the phrase ‘in his discretion’ used with reZerence to the functionsof the 
Governor or to the omission. thereof in respect of those of the President 

of India Normally whether there is discretion or no discretion, he 
takes the nlinisters into his consultation in all matters and acts on 
their advice. But if he acts otherwise even where he is given no 
power to exercise his discretion there is no legalremedy. At the 
centre the President cannot ignore Ministers in.command of a majority 
in the House of the People without-a grave risk to his tenure or 
without precipitating a conflict for which the constitution has made 
no provision. In the states, on the contrary, the Union Government 
have power to upset the apple cart at.any moment they like. (From 
Raj to Swaraj), by Dr. D. N. Sen, pp. 881-382). 

Even if it is admitted that Governcr can exercise his discretion 
dn certain restrictive field, such as.the en ergent provisions, he has 
to exercise that discretion cautiously, Judiciously and stricily in 
accordance with the provisions of the ‘Constitution. He has to 
remember that he is the highest dignitary in the State and unter no 
conditions his actions can be arbitrary. 


‘GOVERNOR'S REPORT ON KERALA 


In the background of this discussion let us examine the summary 
report of the State Governor on. Kerala. Aithough the validity. of 
the repoxi was challenged in the Parliament since it was drafted after 
the Presidents’ Proclamation nevertheleas it contains some interesting 
constitutional features which require to be ‘observed carefully. We 
note in‘ the first instance that the report {which was published in the 
daily newspapers) was more a ''political document” than a ‘‘Constitu- 
tional report’’ expected from a Head of the State on such breakdown 
of the Constitutional machinery in a State. We also feel that the 
report should have been more objective and pointed stating concrete’ 
cases where the Communist Ministry failed to varry on the administra- 
tion in ‘‘accordance with the provisions of the Constitution”. 


Apart from this some comments of the report have drawn the 
State Governor into unnecessary politica! controversises. Tt is expect- 
ed and the constitution makers. also desired that the Governor as the 
head of the State should be abgve party politics. . But the report 
unfortunately | indicates something else. In para 2.of the report the 
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Governor while analysing 1957 election results in Kerala observes— 
*"The electorate which was sick of this instability unexpectedly voted 
the Communist Party io power". (Ananda. Bazar Patrika; 18th 
August, 1959). Js. it nota reflection on the electorate and their right 
of choice? In para 22 the report questions a basic principle of 
parliamentary democracy— ^while the securing of a majority of seats 
in the legislature, however meagre, is very relevant at’ the time of 
forming a Government, it cannot be pleaded as conferring a continuing 
right to claim the confidence of-the.majority". Have we devised 
any other means of testing this ‘claim’ in the respective States 
where Congress Ministry has already been challenged by the opposi- 
tion? In para 19 the Governor has almost identified himself with 
that of the Opposition parties in the State. “‘There-is no doubt, 
therefore, that. the Communist Party has been completely isolated 
from the rest of the people. The Oppositisn has become so widespread 
that there are absolutely no neutrals in the State’. How can the , 
Governor pass such a sweeping remark? The results of the mid-term 

election at least do not justify ‘the observation made by the State 
' Governor. 

Again his observation in Para 920 that. “That is why in all 
democratic countries whete Parliamentary Government -obtains, the 
practice is for the Government itself to offer to resign and hold re. 
elections in case there is overwhelming opposition to any of Govern. 
ment’s measures or when there is a wide spread demand for general 
elections. It is not considered necessary that ‘‘no confidence” motion 
should be passed in the “Assehmbly or Parliament in order to justify 
the chage of Government". Are these principles orly applicable to 
Kerala? Does the Govert hor really believe thesé principles? Are these 
accepted policy of the Union Government? Will Sri Nehru resign 
after the unequivocal demand of West Bengal Legislature for revoking 
the Nehru-Noon Agréement on Berubari issue? Will Dr. Roy resign 
and reconstitute bis Ministry as voiced by the combined Opposition ) 
on the transfer of Berubari to Pakistan inside and outside the legisla- 
ture? Unfortunately for the Governor. as also for ourselvés our leaders 
prescribe a different lesson on ‘Parliamentary democracy" and its 
, practice. These high sôunding principles are only meant for Kerala 
and such other n non-Congress States! D : 


DisronpANOES IN ASSAM AND, THE Govsnwon' s ROLE IN m 


eveniant s role in this emergency provision of onr constitution 
was, once again raised during the recent disturbances in Assam. It. 
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was a terrible scene. Sri Nehru eharacterised the events as ‘a tragedy 
of an extreme kind, not only for the present but, with all its implica- 
tions, for the future. “Thé Union Law Minister, Sri- A. -K. Sen, 
during Assam: debate while giving an objective picture of the térrible 
i happenings stated—‘‘one had to see the extent of the damage to believe 
it. "Village'after village had been destroyed. Thousands of people 
‘bad been rendered, homeless. The victims have been unfortunately 
poor peasants, potters, fishermen, artisans, small traders, living: far 
from the towns where the linguistic pissions weré the most acute” 
(The Statesman, 3rd September, 1960). , 


' And during these disturbances the State Government miserably 
failed to maintain law and order and te give adequate protection’ to 
the minorities. It is strange that the Central Government also failed 
to take necessary action in the matter. It was a “criminal negligence 
on the part of tha Centre. which had a constitutional obligation 
"towards, the minotrities. : 


: "The entire approach and abiau decision of the Union 
Government towards Assam disturbances is exiremely unfortunate. 
Long after the incidents a debate was held in-the Parliament mainly 
based on à parliamentary delegation's report. The sum total of the. 
decisions were—certain. local enquiries to be conducted by the State. 
Government, a J udicial -probe. at a later date and certain philosophie. 
utlerances by the Prime. Minister. In this connection we remember 
ihe. objective. conditions for, Ceniral intervention in . State as, 
enunciated by. thes Union: . Home. Minister while detending such ‘action, 
in Kerala... He indicated—' But two things. are necessary before. n 
decision 1o take this action can be-taken. Not only should be.a breach Eo 
of the provisions of the. Constitution but there should also be a: feeling. 
in. the State that- things are being dons which are improper and. 
intolerable! (Lok Sabha Debates, Vols 33, 1960—P. 3410). Le ovt 


. "Were not these. conditions present in Assam ? One of the most 
responsible - "Press of India observes—“‘The emergency provisions - 
of, the ‘constitution. can never ‘be put tc: better -use than if used to.. 
protect the rights which ihe.consiitution guarantees. In Kerala they. 
were invoked to solve a primarily local problem. Now involved i is an. 
all India one...... Is not this a sufficient reason for. the President to 
intervene and uphold the unity of India. ( Statesman, 5.9.60). 


But the most astounding fact that during all these e 
the ‘‘eyes and ears of tlie "President", the ‘State Governor remained 
a- silent spectator, Ti may be that the Chaliaha Ministry oppored 
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Central intervention in any form. And that is not very unnatural. 
But thé Governor could have easily exercised his '"'diseretion'" as his 
counterpost did in a lesser contingency in Kerala. The objective 
conditions for Central intervention were present in Assam. But the 
Governor either ignored them or he was f orced to remain silent. 


In either case we can justly conclude as observed by the political 
commentator of Statesman “If the Governor did not know what was 
háppening in a situation was indeed bad. "Qualifying for the constitu- 
tion’s pupplaiion that the Government of ihe State was not being 
carried on‘ in ''aecordance wiih the provisions of the Constitution" 
(Statesman, 7.9.60). But this is not all. The respective role of the 
two State Governors, Kerala and Assam, in almost identical matters 
has roused deep suspicions in the minds of the people. The suspicion 
is further heightened when we remember ‘that Kerala had a non- 
congress Ministry and Assam had an identical Ministry with that of the 
Centre, was there any dictation from above ? Is state Governor after all 
an: agent of the Union Government ? The questions are there-and 
they are yet io be answered. But these trends indicate that the: 
Governor is gradually being utilised as an instru nient of: party - politics 
on the national level. 





pw HYGIENE AND ITS IMPORTANCE 
"n | PROF. F. N. CHOUBEY | 


Mental Hygiene i is a science ENR deals with the conditions and 
causes of mental disorders and advises us as to the ways of preserving 
méntal health. Just as we can keep ourselves. strong and healthy by 
following the rules of physical hygiene, so also we can make ourselves 
happy and efficient by using the powers of our mind according to the 
direction of mental hygiene. If man is superior to the rest of the 
animal world, it is on account of his mind and not his body. Unless 
man learns to use his mental powers properly he would fail to achieve 
in his life the great purpose for which he seems to be destined by his- 
superior natural gifts. 


.In order to understand ihe aims and Vrioculds of mental iyii l 
one should know ‘something about mental disorders. It is necessary 
to have some idea about malaria and; kalazar and their causes in order 
` to follow intelligently the hygienic steps that one should; take to avoid 
them. For a similar reason, we should know a little about the 
different forms of mental disorder and realise how these’ make us un- 
happy and unfit for the actual conditions of life. A person who is 
mentally ill would generally. run away from the realities of his life 
instead of facing them. Even if he tries to face them he is unable to 

do it properly ang efficiently on account of his mental disorder or lack ` 
of proper training and education. When, however, one is unable to 
adjust oneself successfully to his life in spite of training and education, 
we would think that very likely what is wrong with him is an 

` unhealthy use of his mind. ; 

Mental conflict is more or less present in all most all persons. It 

. gives rise to mental disorder only in special cases and when it becomes 
severe. The best way of removing our mental conflicts is to cooly and 
rationally think about them. When we are able to do this, we solve 
the conflicts by sacrificing a desire here, or by modifying a desire there. . 
But if the desire be rooted in some strong instinctive tendency or if 
the conflict between the desire and the rest of the mind is a severe one, 
rational control and deliberate action become difficult. In such cases 
certain secondary methods of avoiding the conflict are usually adopted 
by ihe, mind, viz. Repression, Rationalisation, Projection, Reaction- 
formation, Sublimation, pu Repression is the process of dropping 
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one of the conflioting elements oui of the field of consciousness. The 
.person Using repression begins to behave. as if he had no such repressed 
desire. .Hationalisation is the process of giving a rational.. support to 
an action which | is really prompted by'an irrational unconscious motive. 

‘Projection. is another mental mechanism by . which one .becomes .cons- 
cious of the . desire, . not in oneself, . however, but in, another. Tt isa 
process:of imputing to others what one cannot see in onesetf for reason 
of repression. Reaction-for mation consists in. overemphasis, on the 
opposite kind of desire or of a trait which runs counter to the repressed 
desire. in. question. An overconscientious man is selfish at heart. 
Sublimation is the process of giving a useful or at least a socially 
approved form to the repressed desire.. It is not practically possible 
to bring about sublimation at will. Sublimation is ‘an unconscious 
process by which some of our primitive antisocial urges are made ` 
sublime. We can help it to grow only if there. be already a natural 
tendency for its growth i in an individual. ; 


. There aré a large number of. persons in sọciety who -are rendered 
helpless and partially - upfit for life on account of some severe inner 
conflict. These persons suffer from a depressing sense of inferioriiy 
and emotional imbalance. ‘They are-not capable of facing unpleasant 
realities of life and take shelter in phantasy. In many cases where the 
trouble is of the-nature of queer habits'or emotional unsteadiness, mere 
knowledge of the principles of mental hygiene may be of help in giving 


at least partial relief. 


“Recent researches in mental E and child psychology have 
shown that the influences that bear on ihe mind of the .growipg child 
during the first five years are of tremendous significance for the rest of 
his life. A child who goes through a severe mental conflict in his 
early years, is likely to suffer from mental troubles later on, specially - 
if the circumstances of his life go very much contrary. 

Mental hygiene teaches us that mental ‘conflict is largely due to 
the way in which the child is socialised. A cbild has strong indivi- 
dualistic impulses to begin with and it is the duty of parents and early 
educators to gradually socialise him without causing any great harm to 
` his psychic development. What a child requires very badly fcr his 
future mental health is a feeling of.security in bis own existence 
mainly through steady love of his parents and nurse. One deprived 
of this basie sense of security is-bound to develop anxiety and emo-: 
tional unsteadiness and therein lies the root of most of the feature 


meníal troubles. LEN "E 
8—2039P— VIII i l EL C 
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It is interesting to note that parents living even under the same 
social structure bring up. children in widely different ways. A parent’s 

relation to his child i is mainly guided by his : owh individual ‘psychology. 
Some parents are more sympathetic and helpful, others.are ‘more critical 
and cold. Some are indulgent, othérs are ‘hard ‘task-masters’.. But it 
-should be remembered once again that tke particular form of treatment 
that a child. receives from his parents early in his life has a far-reaching 
effect on his future character, and personality. oh dee s 

Paycho-analytical investigations have shown that though there is 
no strict line of distinction between the normal and the abnormal, yet 
it is useful to remember certain criteria or signs of mental health. 

The first sign of mental health is plasticity and adaptability. “A 
normal person is able to adapt himself with fair amount of ‘success ‘to 
the real conditions of his life. E 


Progressive outlook is the seconi characteristic of normalcy. 
Whether it can be legitimately expected of every normal person or not, 
regressive outlook is usually found to go with abnormal behaviour. 

. Positive social attitude is. another sign of normality. Abnormal 
persons have anti-social tendency which is characterised asa criminal 
propensity. 

A sense of eeotional stabiiity and self- Gnaden is the charac- 
teristic of normalcy. A normal person seldom worries about his mind, 
just as a healthy person seldom bothers about his physical health. 

If we Want to have healthy minds in healthy bodies we should 
take interest in studying the principles of both physical and mental 
hygiene and seek to apply them in the practical art of living. 








EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS: BY DEV. KUMAR = 
ROYCHOWDHURY - : 


ane ` ŞUN CHANDRA. SARKAR, ine 


Arb ‘exhibitions : have become 'à “regular featute’ in Wo" cultural - life 
of'Caleutta. “During the lest few years; ‘a -number of: ‘exhibitions~good; 
bad and itidifferent—amply reflected the state” of affairs" prevailing : in the 
field of visual arts: On the whole, the publie has‘come to know that in 
this country &:new. art rnovement is. taking-shape, after a lapse'.of. decades. 
This contemporary: trend already. has a large: number. of followers; , But, 
` no:singlé:exhibition"has. given it.as powerful: an: impetus . as .a.tecent, ones, 

man-show held in this city, Ha al see at 
«Dev, Kumar Royéhowdhury, a -Lecturer in, Fine Art ud Tadia Painting 
of -Government College of; Art and .Cratt, Calcutta, is a, well known artist, 
He was awarded a Scholarship by | the Government of Italy. Prior. to his 
departure, ‘tO; Europe he. gave, a show of his. paintings, which . at once 
attracted; admiration of the public for his sympathy, 1 for, the. subject matter, ; 
“his feeling for colour, his sense of composition, , and, abstraction.. During 
his two-year-stay in Europe he was- engaged in study and research work 
in the sculptural and painting styles of different periods. He visited 
numerous museums and galleries. and undertook ‘extensive tours to all 
important centres of classical and modern art, He became interested in 
modern architecture, in all its intensity and diversity, as a significant 
expression of our. day, ` He also engaged himself in^ the practical work of 
fresco and mural painting, graffito, ceramics, mosaic and *design. All this l 
experience’ was not lost to him, and'as evident ab the exhibition, the result 
has been startling, à 
The subject-matter of all the 28 oils on show were taken from nature,. 
but rendered in a semi-abstract manner. Some were drawn. with the 
employment of simplified forms and a harmony of mild colours. -Others . 
were painted with vivid-contrast of warm, striking colours and spontaneity 


of expression, While the former ‘ones easily created a charming effect, i”: 


suited to a sober temperament, the latter ‘pieces produced a powerful . 
impact on the minds of the audience, with their harsh contrasts. However, 

the common factor that could be traced out ‘was the emphasis on abstrac- 

— .tion and conscious experimentation with forms. In some of these excellent 
“works traditional forms were blended with folk art forms to create an 

original form of expression. Contemporary art forms, evolved in Europe 
and the West, were freely used. Basie components of painting, such as, 
line, colour, rhythm, texture, ete., were applied with surprisingly sound 
judgement. A peculiar flavour seemed to be apparent in some outstanding 
convases where Western ease and sensibility grew out of an oriental. mind, | 
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This. was a natural reflection, cast on the works, due to the artist's intimate 
exchange ot ideas and thoughts in the continental environment. The 


"hei 


mind of the artist. 


Pictures like ʻA Face’, ‘the, carnival, sezies, l Portrait’, together wien: 
of ühárkotsr, With patéhes:of pure - color aa Slashing Erie. The 
` idea and colour -composition.,of ‘Old; Man Writing’, ‘Harmony. in Grey’ 
.and ‘Woman on-Bed’, revealed the finer. ,&nd, more poose. pointe; of the 
artist's sense of drawing, r Ur 


Tt is a pity that in the exhibition" none- 5f Si | Boyckos dibus 8 ads 
in mosaic and: “graffito . “medium ‘could - be. ‘seen. “However, - a number. OE 
his glazed tiles, executed in an unconventional manner: with’ Nery pater seu ng 


results; were on view. TOR MEPELID OUT 


© 


"Te paintings: and. other” ‘objects " of: this: ‘Stow had ‘been ‘previously i 
exhibited ‘at the: Oriental Museum’ of Rome undér tlie’ auspices ‘of the 
` ISMEO and its Director, Professor Tucci. The’ exhibition ' ‘was ‘highly, 
„Appreciated bý thé art- comscious public ‘of Rome. We- ‘hope arid, ‘expect 
to: ‘see’ new “horizons opening: ‘up before this ` very talented: Artish, ag "Bo 
arris on further his creative’ activity. GS rm V PEE eua 
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| Reviews and’ Hotices ‘of Books — 
The Concept of Man: A Study in 1 Comparative Philosophy. —Rdited 


by S. Radhakrishnan, and P, T. Raju. | London: | George Allen and’ Unwin 
Ltd., 1960. TP. 383, Index, sh. 


“It isa ‘symposium on comparative: silosilig: Its objet i is tö explain. 
how man is understood in the different philosophical traditions: -the Greek, 
the Jewish, the Chinese and the Indian: “It is not..a'. study. from. the. side 
of thé great religions; 4nd so Christianity and Isla m have not been given 
„separate chapters. (p: 87). -At & time when the whole. world: is.: coming- 
together moré ‘intimately “and: consciously than ever.before; the volume is 
plánned to promote mutual understanding and good will among mankind, 
It takes: for gfautéd' that man i$ the same: everywhere;. ‘inspite of the 
different attitudes he has adopted: to ‘life, Pass ca of ‘the differences - ‘of his 
cultural achievements (p; 84). ; ` a 

::PFoféssor Raju has contributed three chapters. of {the total fve. e 
of the book, Besides introduction and a chapter on ‘Comparisons And 

. Reflections’, he has written oni ‘The Concept of: Man in Indian Thought’. 
Professor ‘Radhakrishnan: has. contributed about’ four and a. half.pages of 
prefatory. remarks outlining the political: and ‘cultural perspective ‘of the 
publication: But the: cover page description of Radhakrishnan and Raju: 
appears to hold them out as ‘joint authors: of the..volume:- It is curious, 
however, that-the qualifying phrase ‘‘edited’ by'^ appéars only inside on 
the title page. `.. 

Professor ‘John’ Wild of Tavai University hus contributed on the 
Greek concept of man. He has described the views of “the sophists, and: 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle on the many-sided and marvellous character 
of man. He has brought out very forcefully the rational and humanistic 
background of the Greek concept, He rounds up the discussion with a 


"study. of the influence of Greek thought on Roman philosophy, Islam and 


Christianity. z 

‘Dr. Heschel of J ewish. Theological Seminary, New York, has presented 
the Jewish concept of man. He remarks: ''The essence of Judaism is 
the awareness of the reciprocity of God and man, of man’s togetherness 
"with Him who abides in eternal otherness. For the task of living is. 
His and ours, and so is the responsibility" (p. 128). Life has been 
understood here as a partnership of God and man. It is God-given and 
directed. Obedience to God is more important than performance of good 
deeds (p. 157). Dr. Heschel shows the great impact of religion on Jewish 
philosophical thought. In this context, Jewish concent comes cloger to 
the Indian, as described y Dr. Raju later on. . . 
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Professor. Chau's artiolá on the Chiness concept is, indeed, very 
fascinating. Probably this‘is one tradition where the importance of man 
: "has been emphasised. simply . beeause. „of his: manhood. and -nothing else. 
“To a Chinese, man is the médévé “of: all things (p: 158). Whether he 
ux 88 Confucianist Ora Taoist,- a conservative or a radical, a scholar or an 
l illiterate, a Chinese. is a` “humanist. Implicit) in the ‘tradition i is “a faith i in, 
zo the doctrin of the original goodness of man fp. 163). "The; „spirit ‘of ‘synthesis 
Uu characterises the entire Chinese concept of man (p. 205), ‘The’ humanist . 

tradition has found its fulfilment: in . Chinese concepl.. . Ta Mis spesifio 

sphere, ithey even excel tlie Greek. . OPES n E 

- Professor Raju's chapter on Hindu thought i is p a, ea analysis, 

ot he Indian concept of man. » He points-out: “The majn aim. of. almost. | 

- all the: Indian systems. is to. show: the. way.: ta: salvations,. and they were 
writtten after the.. ideal of renunciation (sannyasa). took. definite shape,’ 

_(p. 207), ..:Spiritual view dominates the Indian concept, . "Like. the Jewish, 

tradition, Indian.one is also deeply coloured:by religious, speculation. : 

© .: Professor Raju's. concluding. article, brings out. the points- of similarities 
‘ond contrasts among the. four; philosophical : traditions on. the, concept of. 
man.: It offers an illuminating. guide for. the. assessment; of; „different values . 
presented in. the book, ea s 7 Hal Atte, Ge kee xx ; 
. "The. symposium: conclusively. slows that’ man pes 'become the. Genie; 
‘of reference. for'all great’ traditions;:. He. is. the: common denominator of. 
all’: truths . ‘and. .valües.: Appreciation of this «fact, alone. will. promote., 

;mütüal - ünderstanding.: : and : 'sympathy,... -ag a basis of, durable, peace, 

in :the..world. This: appréciation will certainly be; widened: by a careful , 
reading: ot as stimulating volume...’ bui eru qu n. ee ee 
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| Ourselves | 


The last elections to the ER from the Constituency of 
Registered Graduates revealed sone serious irregularities and defects. 
But there is no provision in -the Calcutta. University Act of 1951 
to quash or cancel any election proceedings when gross irregularties 
come to light., The existing Act, no doubt, empowers the Chancellor 
. to decide disputes regarding elections to the various authorites and. 
bolies of the University. But Section 44 of the Calcutta University 
Act, 1951, which confers this. power on the Chazcellor, was not 
considered adequate to. meet the ‘requirements of the’ situation. 
created by the faulty elections. It has become necessary, therefore, 
to make a suitable provision in the University "Act enabling the 
Chancellor to declare an election or part of an ‘élection to be void on 

ground of fraud or corrupt practices. An Ordinance to this effect. was 
‘promulgated by the Governor, and- elections to the Senate were 
completed in accordance with the provisions of this: Ordinance. It 
is now proposed to make an amending legislation to replace the 
provisions of this Ordinance. , The amending draft bill has been 
published in an extraordinary issue of the Calcutta Gazette, and the bill 
will be considered by the West Bengal Legislature-in its next Session. 
The Calcutta University (Amendment) Ordinance," 1961, will then 
be repealed. 
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` Notification see xe a 
NT No, .chererlioó (af) 


"hi is hereby notified for genre! informastion ‘that i in eziepsion- of thas affiliation alicady 
granted, thé Barasat Gott. College has been ‘affiliated in English, Economics and. History 
to the B.A. Honours standard of fhe threé-year degree course. from the, session 1961-62 with 
permission to present its first batch: of students with these subjects at the B.A, Part: I j 
Examination in 3968 and at the B.A. Part. II ‘Bxaminatior i in 190fand notearlier. 5: (2 


Senate House, Caleutta; ee eng enh ds vet ^2 G. i RÀYOHAUDHURI, . 
; The 98th June; 1961. « Cep 6 oap 7.1 ault6nn IWT4 5 c Registrary 
ae ; "UNIVERSITY, OF CALGUTTÁ. c . 








eee ae ae o p Notification, ox £ Peek, Sa a 
athe, hs xs | Nec ofa? (im). AE uc og. 


. Itis hereby notified for general information that ‘ihe Suridarban Hit Desarat College, 
Pathankhali, 24 Parganas; has been affiliated iu English (compulsory), Bengali (2nd subject), . 
Bengali (elective), History; Elements ot^ Beonómies ‘and’ Givics and Anthropology ‘to thé 
Pre-University standerd.and in: Hnglish (compulsory), Bengali (2nd subject), Alternative. 
Bengali, Elective Bengali, History, Economies, E-lucation and. Anthropology £o the B. A. 
Pass. ‘standard of the three-year degree‘ courses from the:session 1961-62 with permission-to: 
present its first bateli of students at the Pre-University Examination in 1962, at the B.A, 


. Part I. Examination i i 1963 at the B.A; Part B Examinalion'in- 1964 and not earlier, ^^ - 
‘ Senate’ House, Calcutta, xeu. cuj aie ory eT Und G: 6. “RAYCHAUDEURE, 


The 26th June, 1961s MEL NL T "Hegisttesy 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA ' 4 $ 
LI e ! t : : : 
_{Notification-- A 
' No, ojatat/a2 ai. 


Tt is hereby notified for. eneral information that iù ex-ension of the affiliation rapis. 
granted, the Rastraguru Surendranath College, Barrackpore has been affiliated in English, 
. Bengali, Economic Theory, Economie Problems.of India, Economie Geography, Secretarial 
-Practice, Commercial Mathematics, Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business 
Organisation, Advanced Accountancy, Auditing, Advanced Banking and Currency and 
Foreign ‘Exchange to the B.Com. Pass |'standard of the three-year degree course from the 
session 1061-62 with permission -10 present its first batch of students with these subjects at 
the B.Com Part I Examination i in 1963 andat the B,Com. Part H Examination in peers 
ane not earlier, M 


Senate House, Caloutta, — > i «ak. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
~The 4th July, 1961. >. : E AR + 3X Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY: OF CALCUTTA. 
= Notification T : , 
. No: C/2749/89 (Af) it Aa 


ibis hereby notified for general information that the ££. Xavier's College, Caléutta has 
been pefmitted to reopen classes in E Principles of “Education, including Educational 


ei. 


‘Composition and.the following additional, subjects : (a) Mental and Edu 
ments; (b) Mental Hygiene and:Child Guidance, (c. Comparative Educat 






to selected countries in Europe and Ainerica to the B.T. standard from the, session 196L-62 ' 
£e, with permission to present? candidates in the ‘above-named: subjects ab the D.T. 
Examination from 19€2 and. not earlier. . TUE Lm E ogi, ot Au 
"7 Senate House, Calcutta, ' ; 02 05 7o Ge C RXYOHAUDHURI, 
~ The 4th July, 1961. WES Vae Riese eee Rr a he : Registrar. 
gc “UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA' 
7 "Notification 


7 ' No. C/2688/84 Afi.) 
. Itie-hereby.notified-for general.informaiion that in extensicn of the affiliation ‘already 
granted, the: Raiganj College has been affiliated-iu Sanskrit and Bengali: to the B.A. Honours 
standard‘ of the- three-year degree course. witb -effect from thé ‘session 1961-69 i.¢., with 
permission to present candidates in-the above-named subjects at the B.A. PartI Exemind- 
-tion in 1968 and B.A: Part 11 Examinatior DI. SORS 







1964 ind not.earlier; ^ ^ 


Senate House, Calcutta, . '&. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 





"The.3rd:July, 1961. ~ - E T Registrar. 
intl 75. 5 UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA ^... s 
ea unl 7 Notifeation, - , 
~ - - No. O/438/64 (AÑ) —— í 


. “Tbs hereby notified for general information that in. extension of the .afüliation -already 
~ granted, the Charucbandra College, Calcutta,.bas béen affiliated in Physics (Paes), Chemistry 
-. Pass), Mathematics (Pass’, Zoology (Pass), Botany Pass’, to the B.Sc. standard of the 

three-year Degree Course and in Hindi :Vernacular) to the B.A. and B.Com.. Pasa standards 
of the three-year Degree Course from the session 1961-62 with permission to present its. 
first batch of students with these subjects atthe B.Se.,B.A., and. BCom. Part I Examina- 


tion in 1963 and ab the B.Com. Part IT Examination in 1964 and not earlier. . 


cs 0. Č? RAYCHAUDHURI, 
-© 7^ Registrar, 
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. Notification : a 


uude t. No. C[107/168 (&ffl.) 
vo Itis hereby notified for general information that the? Ramkrishna Sarada -Mission 


Vivekananda Vidyabhaban, Dum Dum has been affiliated in English (Compulsory), Bengali 

(gna subject) and in the following elective subjects :— EN 

' "Bengali, Elements of Civics and Economics, Sanskrit, Logic and History to the 

" pie-University standard’ and in English (Generali, Bengali ‘Compulsory), Alternative 

' Bengali, and the following elective ‘subjects : Sanskrit, Bengali, History, Philosophy and 
Beonotvies’ to the B.A. Pass standard of the three-year degree course from ‘the session 
1981-62 with permission to present.its first batch of students with these ‘subjects. at the 
Pre-University Examination in- jer a d B.A. . Part I Examination in 1963-and at the 

:xamination in 1964 and not earlier. ~- voee era : 

B.A. Part II Ezemmanon n i a <9 _ G. O- ÉAYCHAUDHURI, 

D SEA Ur : T 2.7 7 o C Registrar. 
` ^2 UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


2 2 Notification d 


` "No. C[UT5]146 (At) ^ 





E: T this à: b notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted p Yrishnagar Girls’ College has been affiliated in Physics, Chemistry, Mathema- 
tics and Geography to the Pre-University standard, and in Physics, Chemistry, Mathematica 
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and drati to the B.A, and B.Sc. Pass standards of tie three-yew degree course from 
the session 1961-62, with permission to present its first batch of students with these subjects 

. at tbe Pre-University Examination'in 1962, at the B.A; and B.Se. Part I Examination in . 
1963 and at the B.A, and B.8c. Part II Examination in 1964 and not earlier. The College 
has algo been permitted to admit students with Geography i in the 3rd year B.A, class of the 
old course with permission to present its students with ‘this dubio at the B.A. (old course) 
Examination i in 1963 and not earlier. 


G. Q. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
Registrar. 


Senate House, Calcutta, 
The 18th July, 1961; 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification 


No, C[168/88 (Af,) 
: . : 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Victoria Institution for Girls, Calcutta has been affiliated in Physics and in 
Mathematics to the B.Sc, Pass standard of the three year Jegree course from the session 1961- 
62 with permission to present its first batch of students with these subjects at the B.Sc. Part 
I Examination in 1968 and at the B.Sc. Part II Examinetion in 1964 and not earlier. The 
College has also been permitted to admit students in the 3rd year B.Sc. (Pass) Ciass (Old 


Course) with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics, 


Senate House, Caleuttas 
The-1gth July, 1961, 


G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 


- Order 


Registrar, 


The under-mentioned examinees, having been Zound guilty of attempting to use 
unfair means at the Examinations held in March to June, 1960, are ‘disqualified for 
admission to fad University Examination for the period noted against their respective 


names, viz. 


Sl: 
No. 


1 2899 Kashiram Motiram Pre-University 


2 2549 


8 5010 


"à 92397 


83 


cu 


Roll 
No. 


Mabadeo 


Name in full 


Tayade, 


Govind 
Raut. 


Shrikumar, Chinta- 
man Vokhande. 


Baburao Virbhanji 
Nakhate. 


Gopal Lal Dayaram 
Makhija. 


' Examination 


Examination 
in Arts. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Pre-University 
Examination 
in Science. 


College 


Bitabai Arts 
College Akola 


Shri . Shivaji 
College, 
Amarabati, 


. Ex-student 


Shri Shivaji 


College, 


Amaravati. 
College of 

Science, 

Nagpur. 


` Period of dis- 
qualification. 


Debarred from 
taking any 
University Ex- 
‘amination up 
to the March- 
April, 1981. 
Examinations 
inclusive. 


Debarred from 
taking any 
University Ex- 
amination up 
to the Supple- 
mentary, 1960 
Examinations 
inclusive. 

Do.- 


Do. 


Debarred from 
taking any 
University Ex- 
amination up 
to the Supple- 
mentary 1900 
Examination 
inclusive. 


9 2042 
10 1161 
1 1815 
12 93 
18 ..601 
14'. 138 
^ 15 692 
16 . 313 
17 4708 


` Kumari 


Krushna. Sampat 
Bhuskute. ` < 
Prabhakar Sadashio 
Zode. ` 


Randhirsingh Vithal 


singh ; Surya- 
wanshi. ` 


Gulab Mahadeorao 


Pajai. 
Motilal Tarachand 
Kucheriya. 


Dhannalal Nangooji 
Ramteke.” 
Mohammad Nazir 


Lakshmi 
Tomar. 
Kumari Ratna- 
^ prabha Vithal 
Supekar. 
Madhukar ^ Ram- 


chandra ` Raut. 


Sukhadeo  .Shriki: 
sanjee Laddha. 


Anirudha Hagroo 
Ramteke. . 


NOTIFICATIONS 


. Do. . 
: Do. 


Pre-University 
Examination 


in Commerce. 


Do. 


B.A. (Pass) 


Do. 


B.Sc: (Pass) 


Pre-Universiby ` 
Examination 


in Arts. 


. Ex-student 


M. M. College 


of Science, 
Nagpur. 


G. S. College Debarred from 


of Commerce, 
Wardha. 


Ex-student 


Shri Shivaji 
College, 
Amaravati. 


N. M. D. College ' 


Gondia. 
Nagpur Maha- 

-vidyalaya, 

Nagpur. 


Lady Amritbai 


Daga College 
for Women, 
Nagpur. 
Nagpur Maha- 
vidyalaya, 
Nagpur. 


. 
Vidarbha, Maha. 
vidyalaya, 
Amaravati, 


Do. 


, Ex-student 


taking any 
University Ex- 
amination up: 
to the March- 
April, 1961 Ex 
amination in- 
clusive. 

Do. 


Debarred from 


taking 
. University Ex- 


any 


amination up 
to the Supple- 
mentary, 1960 
Examinations 
inclusive. 


Do. 


Debbared from 


taking any 


. University Ex- 


amination up 
to the Supple- 
mentary, 1960 


Examinations 


inclusive. 
Do. 


Debarred from 


taking ^ any 
University Ex- , 
amination up 
to the March- 
April, 1961 Ex 
aminations in- 
elgsive. 


"Debarred from 


taking any 
University Ex- 
amination up 
to the Supple- 
mentary, 1960 
Examinations 
inclusive. 


Debarred from 


taking any 
University Ex- 
amination up 
to the Supple- 
mentary, 1960 
Examinations 
inclusive. 


Debarred from 


taking any 
University Ex- 
amination up 
to the Supple- 
mentary, 1960 
Examinations 
inclusive. 
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sce ` dikes ie mete d 5 D We Sy r, d 
18 237 Madhukar Laxman- Pre-University: G.~ 8. College, ."* Do: 7 
A s Tao eae ‘Examination -of Conimerce 7'* 
M ; in Commerce. ` and "Eeonó- >, 7 
; : ." mies; Nagpur. ^ ~ 
.-19- : 1825. Harischandra &ulcha., - < Qu Do - . AN.M.D. College... - „Do. 
vo C7 4r. deo Agrawal., : Ru put Godis, ^ ^ ^ ^7 
-,20 . Motiram Atmaram s 0. De. i SU OE Dog tee Do. . 
ug Dahat. i " eh ` = 
2) -Xashwant Namdeo- First-year Ex- Shri  . Shivji -< “Do . 
E - rao Gawande. ' amination of © o.l l'e ge, $ 
^. e - : Three Year Amaravati. - 
3 i I B.A. Degree : 
MC - ' Course: dus us ANC ey 
23. 1845 Abdul, Wahid Kian. ; Do. eol: NUM: p. >. College L5 De © 
M ; Abdul Aziz Khan. 2 e Gondia, 7... E $ 
. Durfani. - erf p oru SER 


5 “Ikamari Baljit ÁMar Intermediate ` Lady AXüritbai - Do. 
- singh Bethi. T Examination Daga College 

- “1 Se in Home for Women, 

Science. ; Nagpur. ; 


Íshwardaysli Bend ear Hislop College, Debarred: from 
M Krishnaraj. . B.Se. (Subs.) "Nagpur. A ‘taking any 
= Mishra. ~_ pt _ Examination, ~ BU 0. University Ex- 


no 
Di 
Rol. 
es 
s: 
MU 


"re. amination up 
Ss ° fan... «to the March- 
























` -> ‘April, - 1961 
) : X . : Examinations 
=- : - aad dum inclusiva.. |. 
. 235 -Jagdish Narain’ : . De. « . Do. Do. 

i'i Dandotiya. E IS HE >) 
;.981^Girdhardas . Do L` = Doe - . Debarred fell 
777: ' Kanhaiyalal Rathi . x . taking sny 
Doe COME E NE UU Sa Unesco i2. , University Bx- 

x : : r amination ‘up 
Ban . "n : to the Supple- 
Sees nate Em - : w mentary, 1960 
E use CUT vitas mE nem -. , ,Examinations 
ac, : PE NS Ec iy! Dáhelüsive, ~“ 
Gros: Radheshyam Do. -* Do., x Sat Do. . 
UD . Ghasilal Agrawal. . tts i 
~ 28. °- - 349 ‘Khus halchand ;Pre-Professional. M. M. Collége Do. ` 
Du . Prabhadas Bhup- (Engineering , of Science, = 
- ; tani. and Techno- - Nagpur . 
logy). . 
- 29: “goa” Dattatray - Raghu- .. Do.: » -Do | .... .Do. 
dec. < nath Rao Jillare ' ' uo Er p NE "eom € uS 
;30-. Buc “Kumari, Vijaya Pro-Professional . z Dote = Do. 
Lc ze -~ Kes hi ‘Borao ` (Medical and : - . 
wil, nia Bhagwat. d Pharmacy). . as 
O91 : 88 -Narayan Prasad ! Pre-Professional College .of ; Do, ` 
uo | Hariprasad’ Engineering Science, ` 
oe ee : Chourasia. : pos Techno- Nagpur. `- 
EET 0 logy iMt i : 
_ 32° zai. “Bhagwat | "ging h +. Da 2 2 VY Do. wo “Do. 
He = . Krishna Singh i kr $ 
zen. ms ` Atwal. ` ' A e. 
33 | 380-7 R. U. Samrit . BSc. (Agr, G. S. College ` ‘Do 
É EP VM ; Part D. . of Commerce ' i 
EA xeu S 7 e ‘and  Eéono- 
HR GE i ' mics, Nagpur. 
34 ^ dio: ‘Pandit Hemchandra : B. Se. abad "College of Do. 
SE ia rao Khandekar.-. . . feene, -` xU 
E z i Nagpur.. ^ ALTES: uda? 
-735 “Ratnagir shiva M.Sc, (Past 1D . Do | ^ Do. 
eus z Gosavi. '- : : 
Tllegible, 
Registrar, 


Nagpur UNIVERSITY, 
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UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 


Notification No. 77. 


It is notified that the following candidates who appeared at Pre-Professional 
Examination of the University of Saugar held in April-May, 1960, have been found 
guilty of using unfair means at this examination. The results of these candidates for 
the 1960 examination (Main) are cancelled and they will not be permitted to take their 
: Supplementary Examinations, if any. ` They are debarred from taking their exami- 
nation for a further period of one year, ¢.¢., 1960-61. They will be permitted to appear 
in 1962 examination,- ' 

.Note,—-The result of the candidates Roll Nos. 587, 120, and 479 for the.1960 
examination are cancelled. They will be allowed to appear in 1961 examination. 
They will not be permitted to appear in Supplementary examination, 1960, if any. 


"Boll No. 


Enrolment Name of candidates with Examination Institution 
No. address. : $ 
605 'B/17849 Ramchand | : Pahlajrai Pre-Professional Science College, 
Advani C/o. Shri P. D. i Raipur. 
2 Advani Merchant, ; 
Barahipura, Raipur. A 
1221 C[11194 Chetan Shah Nagraj Do. S. .N. College, 
- Chowk Bazar, Burhan- Khandwa. 
. pur. 
12 C/10163 Anirudh Prasad Pathak, Do. U, T. D. 
: : C/o. Shri R. N. Pathak, ` y 
Cantt, B. N. 24 
ds Ashok Road, Sagar. . 
587. C/4059 Niranjan Lal Mahawar, -Do. Science College, 
C/o. Shri Jagdish cloth Raipur. 
: ! ‘Stores, Dhamtari. i 
479 Surendra Singh Taneja, ° Do. Science College, 


C[3878 - 
3 .'Ojo- S. Mehar Singh 
 "Taneja, Raja Talab. 

near Primary School, 

.  Raipur. 


Raipur. 


ISHWAR CHANDRA, 
: Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY oF SAUGAR. 


TRIBHUBAN UNIVERSITY 


' "The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination for the period noted against their names as they were found guilty of using 
unfair means at the Annual Intermediate Examinations, 1960. 


SL. Centre Roll No. Registration Candidates’ e Period of 
No. s -~ No. and name. punishment. 
College. © e e 
1 Trichandra Roll Kath. 872-59 Triehandra Bejaya Dhoj Debarred from ap- 
College 14  An- College. J'oshi. pearing at any 
nualI.Se. i University Exa- 
1960. mination prior 
to the Annual 
Examination of 
- ; 1962. 
2 Trichandra Roll Kath. 876-59 Trichandra Buddhi, Sagar Debarred from ap- 
College. 18. An- College. Upadhyaya. pearing at any 
nual I.Se., . University Ex- 
1960. amination prior 
; to the Annual 
Examination of 
A bc 1962. - 
? Durbar Roll Kath. 383-59 Durbar Madan Bahadur Debarred from ap. 
- College. 271 An- - College. Sakya. pearing at any 
nual I.A., - i University Ex- 
1960. amination prior 
: to the Supple. 
- P mentary Ex- 
amination of 
E 1861. 
Kathmandu. ^ ` Megible, 
: Registrar, 


- The 31st July, 1960. 


TRIBHUBAN Univirsrry. 


Nurs E 


THE MAIL- QUESTIONNAIRE ASA 
. METHOD OF SOCIAL INQUIRY ` 


R. D. PARIKH 
, Guarat University, Ahmedabad — : 


- Though the habit of referring to sources enjoying a social status such 
as the scriptures, or the practice to accept as unrepudiable truth even the 
Casual utterances of a political dignitary on all social issues, has not still 
lessened its grip over our minds in India, a gradual awareness is however 
noticeable presently, in our country, to the need for scientifically collected 
data before pronouncing judgments on such issues. The obvious hazard 
involved in making statements which do not obtain substantiation of duly 
assessed facts is being realised by the"planner and to some extent by the 
administrator. They, it may be noted, like their other compatriots were 
not free, till recently, from the force of a tradition of making broad generali: 
sations largely founded on surface observations. 

The climate is changing now. The Indian government is formulating 
ambitious prógrammes of planned development. For implementing 
them efficiently, it has to envisage the factors involved in the process of . 
‘social change. Moreover, the two-way traffic of social scientists between 
" our and the Western universities is helping the fostering of an intellectual 
atmosphere in which the need for research has been realised. And, thanks 
‘to the Commissions and the Foundations, the number of ‘studies ‘inquiring 
into various issues pertaining a contemporary Indiap social conditions 
is increasing all over the country. We learn’ about the university depart- 
ments of social sciences being busy with one project or the other, as if the 
truth has downed upon them, though belated, that teaching and research 
are complementary. 

It is just probable that the findings of these I conducted 
inquiries may not be able to catch the attention of the common man who : 
is on a look out for something startling to emerge out of research projects 
which, to him, are like abracadabra. They may not be quite palatable 
: to the sponsoring body—the ‘dignified donor’ —even.. Such ‘donors’ 

, mostly prefer a ‘practical’ research in return for. the money they have 
‘donated’. "To them, any research project which does not tender some - 
advice (and that too which is palatable to them) means money ill-spent. 
They being allergic to non-practical research forget that every scientifically 
- conducted study is an exercise in research methods as ‘well. They i ignore 
I. Ref. : Successive issues of the ‘Research Information Bulletin’: Social 


Science Projects in Southern - ‘Asia—published by the UNESCO Research Centre on 
the Social Implications of Industrialization i in Southern Asia—Calcutta, Indi 
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the fact that all such excercises with their good points as well as lacuna 
. are a step further in the standardization of research methodology. 

We as students of social sciences are the least worried about the 
disappointments of either. One can neither conjure up astonishing facts 
to appeal to the layman nor can one arrange them so as to please ‘donors’ 
unless one manipulates the results. Our satisfaction lies—and justly so— 
in scrupulously, adhering to the tenets of a scientific social inquiry. Our 
reward lies in fashioning the tools of such inquiries so as to avoid errors. 
Our aim. is to make these tools—these techniques of research—accurate 
so as to ensure the validity of results which can stand the test of logico— 
the tastes and the expectations of the layman as ‘well as of the commission- 
walas and the foundationwalas notwithstanding. 


(2) 


Of the techniques of inquiry employed presently by the social 
scientists, the personal face-to-face interview* method and the self adminis: 
tered questionaire* method are the two with which we are relatively more 
familiar because they are believed to have certain advantages over other 
methods. It is not uncommon now to come across reports and disserta-. 
tions based on inquiries in which one of the two methods is employed. 

. But, some of us.are rather sceptical about the use-of* these. methods. 
Doubts are expressed about the reliability of these techniques. Itis argued 
that the interview method and the questionnaire method elicit nothing 
more than merely, ‘speech reactions'—nothing beyond peripheral reflexes. 
It is contended that even if their'shortcomings be compensated . for, the 
interview and the questionnaire techniques have a. doubtful success. in a 
- country like India., 

These assertions are not devoid of some truth. Standardization has 
as yet to bo reached so far as these two methods are concerned. And the 
doubts expressed about their: efficacy i in the present Indian context cannot 
be ignored. Yet, subject to thé area of inquiry and also subject to the 
type of the respondents to be approached these two methods can be em- 
ployed, especially whén we have no suitable methods which can be em- 
ployed, on a rather larger scale. i 

What is needed is a thorough grasp of the details of. the area of inquiry, 
‘a clear understanding of the issue to be investigated into and an assess- 


* The bigis principle implied i in both being the came, the interview method suggests 
the pérsonal preserce of a recepient: (knuwn as the interviewer) of the replies and the reactions 
of the responden; to the questions asked by ihe in:erviewer who records them during or 
after the int-rview ina pre-planned schedule The questionaire method suggests a printed 
sheet containing questions to which the answers of the respondents are expected to- be 
obtaired in their language handwriting. The. respondents in this case either hand over-or 
mail back the completed pro-forma. 3 : : 


2, cf. ‘tho inierview—and its half-brother, the questionnaire is popularly re- 
garded as the method per excellence of social science, in ‘the Tools of Social Science’ 
by Jolm Madge, Longmans Green & Co., 1953 ; p. 150. 
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ment of the nature of the respondents from whom data are going :to be 
collected. If these intricately interrelated aspects of the inquiry are pro- 
perly understood and if the inquiry is planned accordingly, these two 
methods would help the researcher not only in. systematically collecting 
data for his particular- project but also in suggesting modifications in the 
technique of their employment by others in future. Indeed, such experi- — 
mentation with these two methods of social inquiry or for that matter with 
any method of inquiry will be helpful in fashioning the tools of research 
in general. : ` 


3) . 


In. this article it is proposed to describe, accordingly, the essentials. 
of the Questionnaire Method, the Mail-Questionnaire Method, to be precise— 
in, the light of experience we gained. when we adopted that method for a 
Survey? of some graduates of the Gujarat University. . . 

Obviously, before we launched upon this project as also. throughout 

‘its conduct we had referred to a number of authorities; who have made 
valuable, suggestions regarding social inquiries in general and, the mail. 
questionnaire 1 method in particular. They are all very well known.. We 
do not mention their names here, hence. But, we should like to mention 
some reports* pertaining to surveys which have made use of questionnaires 
in collecting data from the student population. , It was in light of -these 
that” we could make necessary alterations in our implementation .of the 
survey-projeob. | 


(4). 


The first pre-requisite of this method—needless to say, of any method’ 
of scientific: inquiry—is a clear understanding -of the main focus of interest. 
It is absolutely essential to be precise about the cbjecttve of tho study. 
In plain words, one must know what one wants to get out of the inquiry. 
This appears, on the face of it, rather trite. It is not. It calls for quite 
an.effort to formulate an issue for inquiry—to raise a question for- answering 
which. the study is being undertaken.. There is chaos prevailing in this. 
regard as can be seen from most of the studies undertaken. Many a 


3. “The Non -urban Graduate i in Gujarat”—A Survey of the Graduates -belong- 
ing to. thé non-urbàn areas of the Gujarat University (unpublished) by R. D. Parikh : 
A project undertaken on behalf of the Gujarat. University School of Social Sciences, 
financed. by. the University Grants Commission. 


4 (a) "Majumdar D. N. and Anand S. K. : "Unemployment among he Uni. | 
` versity Educated : A pilot inquiry in India : Centre for International Studente : "MIT: 
Cambridge Massachusetts : 1957. 


(b) Desai, I.-P.: ‘High’ school student in Poong’, Deccan College: Monograph 
Series * 12: Poona, 1958. ^ ^ 

(c) Political and Economic Planning- (PEP): ‘Graduate Employment: : À sample 
survey : September,” 1950. `` 

,(d) Jahode Gustav :`‘The Social Background of a West African student popula: 
n I and If British Journal of Sociology, Vol, Vor No. A: Dec., 1954, and Vol, 
VI: No. 13 “March, 1955," . : é 
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student writing post-graduate dissertations is a victim of the much abused 
terms ‘Socio-economic study of.......... s 

‘Such omnibus studies cull out a rigmarole of information and every 
item thereof is dis-jointed : it is indicative of a wild goose chasing. We 
came across one such questionnaire. It aspired to conduct ‘A general study 
of etc.; etc.’ Being ‘general’ it contained 82 questions plus the sub-ques- 
tions, each question having no connection with the other and indicating 
the utter confusion about the central theme of the inquiry. If some ques- 
tions had. been sifted and some reformulated, the questionnaire could have. 
been structured so as to study the ‘time-budget’. of post-graduate hostel- 
residents. 

The- problem being decided upon, the further step is to be clear about 
the concepts and their definitions with reference to the particular study. 
A precision in this regard would enable the researcher as well as his asso- 
ciates—the tabulators—to grasp the relevance of each reply so as tò. oe 
them properly. 

. What is said above may appear to the truism. It might appear 
dogniatió But, it must bè emphasised that thé time consumed in arriving 
at precision about the aforesaid aspects of any study is its own reward. 

: We mentioned earlier that an assessment of the nature of- the pros. 
pective respondents is necessary: if the mail-questionnaire method is to be 
employed. In fact, whether to-employ this method or not, depends mainly, 
upon the respondents whose level of communicability will decide the adop- 
tion of this method of investigation. If there is the least doubt about the 
capacity. of the respondents to grasp the import of the questions asked 
(through the printed questionnaire), it is advisable to abandon the mail. 
questionnaire method in such cases. 

.. The further. point worth considering so far às the sermon donde are 
concerned $s whether the population of the inquiry (the prospective res- 
pondents) comprises of men or of women or of both. If both men and 
women are likely to be included in the population of the inquiry, the ques- 
tionnaire will have to be ‘designed in such a way that the questions asked 
fall within the experience and life-pattern of both: We had decided to: 

_ confine our inquiry to men graduates only, though it is as vital to have’ 
information regarding women graduates as it is for men. But, in the in- 
quity dealing about the pre-gradiiation expectations as also about the post-- 
graduation life-pattern, ete. of the non-urban graduates of Gujarat, ‘we 
could not include women as respondents because in these respects, even 
women holding University degrees. differ from their men. counterparts, 
"They call for, perhaps, a separate inquiry altogether. ` 

Having thus considered the nature of the respondents, the further 
step is to decide the kind of information sought from the respondents. It 
should be decided as to what factual data are intended to.be collected and 
as to whether the opinion and attitudes of the respondents on some issues 
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are also being assessed. It is quite obvious that the factual data being 
collected and the opinions and attitudes being assessed must be comple- 
mnentary. 

In an inquiry in which the mail-questionnaire method is adopted 
and in which it is proposed to assess, among other things, the opinions and 
attitudes of the respondents, the number of questions shall have to be in- 
creased with a view to seeing the consistency and thus ensuying the relia- 
bility of the information supplied. Accordingly, in our inquiry, it was 
decided to givé weight to question of fact and to reserve only a few questions 
for the seeking of expression of opinion. 

As to which factual data should be elicited through the questions 
can be decided by judging the relevance thereof with the main theme of 
the i inquiry. It is not suggested that a question qua question. has no signi- 
ficance in an inquiry. But, it serves no purpose by increasing the number 
of questions on any point if some information has no material value or if 
some information can be safely inferred. Thus, the question, ‘Where were 
you born? had no place in an inquiry like ours because in life-pattern 
or the expectations etcetra of a person are not to be affected by the place -of 
his birth which, as it is the usual custom, can be his maternal grandparents’ 
home or even a maternity home ! 

(5) 

_ We shall now consider the physical form of the questionnaire which 
is going to be mailed to the seeponidentte and which has to speak for itself 
to them. 

` We need hardly emphasize the fact that the ‘questionnaire to be 
mailed must be neat and attractive. It has to be such às to be appealing 
to the eyes of the respondents. In particular, the colour of the paper a 
well as that of the ink to be used for printing should be mátohing-—at least 
not jarring to the eye. There are no fixed rules in this regard. Our psycho- 
logist friends and the printer suggested that we should print our questionnaires 
on pink-colour paper in blue ink. We adopted such a colour scheme, hence. 
Incidentally we should suggest here that a printed questionnaire should 
be preferred to a mimeographed one and that the printing should be on 
only one side of thé paper leàving enough spaw for writing answers to each 
question. 

But, then, vini should be the size of the questionnaire? "This ques. 
tion has two implications, viz., (7) what should be the lengthwise and breadth- 
wise measurements of the questionnaire, and (ii) what should -bè the number 
of questions in it ? 

"To answer the second question first: the questionnaire should be 
as short-as is possible. But 3 now ‘Tong’ should be this ‘short’? No standard 


quiry. It depends; besides, upon the type of respondente One fact enust 
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-not be ed that the: questionnaire is going to he. with the respondents, 
None on behalf of the researcher will be personally present, there to record 
the.answers or to goad the ‘respondents to fill out and return the pro-forma. 

Hence, the question of timé required.to read and fill out a. questionnaire 
Shall have to be considered while deciding its ‘size. “We have = observed 
‘that, one. question; at an- average, ‘takes 12 seconds to read and understand. 
Tf a questionnaire. contains 30 questions, it would take. about 6. minutes. to 
'go. "through, at the first instance.5 "The filling out takes. about 24 seconds 
por question... Thus a questionnaire , containing .30 questions takes, at an 
average 18 to 20 minutes and this time is not too long: indeed. 

- »- We now take up the second. question:.: That | is pertaining to the - 

‘dimensions . of the questionnaire, . From our, study- of-some questionnaires 


Pj from. this point of view-we concluded that questionnaires. printed ' on the 


fools cap’ size paper: appeared like routine governmental forms—some.. of 
"which have a doubtful prestige. presently. ` We; therefore, got. our -question- 
‘naire printed on 84x 1 inches size separate, sheets. and. ‘got. them “stitched: 
together:. It may be mentioned, ‘here that each page thus stitched. together 


owas. numbered, serially, but the questions on. each page bore- TERM serial ] 
“numbers beginning from 1.on. each page. De 


© 


Now comes the. stage of considering as to what should.be bo the nature 
of the contents to -be included i in the questionnaire. 

; The’ first. thing io be decided in. this regard is the aedium, of com- 
munication—the ‘language. ' Looking to the meagre acquaintance. of. our 
gradügtes : with *the. English language and witha view. to avoiding ambi- 
guities in communication, "we drafted the questiorinaire in, the ., Gujarati. 

Janguage.* During the drafting | thereof, several of the.: graduates, some 
l potential? resportients from, them, „had. given a considerable, time to. -dis- 

cussing. the. contents, wording - and: set-üp of each - -question. . Thus : it.-was 

possible to eliminate ambiguities i in the-questions and to develop definitions 
which: have: meaning in terms, of, students’. behaviour ‘and current dialect 
or, idiom i in , spoken Gujar arati.: Moreover, in settling the wording and. structure 
of the- questionnaire, advice was sought.of an expert on linguistics. 

; Should the respondents | be asked to write answers in their own words 
. or should there be a set of alternate answers suggested in the pro- forma, 
is a, question which can be -decided on its own merit. It is . advisable to. 
3 make the respondents write in. their own-way answers to questions per- 
toning, to Opinions . 3 and attitudes.. This helps me dn gomg an insight 


5. Tt was interesting for us to note. that some 37 respondents within our reach 
who wre approached later told us that all of them read the whole ^ questionnaire at 
the first instance and recorded their replies subsequently at-their convenience. *.': - 

"6. "From the first name, father's name anc the surname as also from the location ` 
of the native place-of:each respondent we mper thé mother tongue of áll - the Tespo- 

i nents, to „be. Gujarati., . Pv né MC 


MS E zt 








gu 
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into.:the.meanings that the respondents wish ‘to attach 4o theif ‘answers. 
a This is not possible, perhaps, ab a free choice: [E answers- is 5 provided ` jh 
the. questionnaires.’ EINE ge < 
f their is a choice ied in answers ` “to ‘sortie questions, it is 
-advisable to ask the respondénts to check the appropriate answers indi- 
cating their choice by a ‘V’ mark arid-not by a ‘X’ mark. We had dis- 
eussed this. mater with many of our potential respondents whó told us that 
a ‘X’ mark meant, s them, an. elimination of the answer * marked against 
` and, , ancoidingly a a f V’ mark meant a. choice. 


: 0 
: It depends upon the nature of the inquiry as to what.questions should 
be asked‘and which should be avoided. The significarice of the information 
sought will decide the contents of the: ta There "is no ‘must? 
in this regard. S. d 
-It is ad by some that i ina. ‘social i inquiry’ informatiðri“ "must! - be 
‘sought about, the respondents; - caste, family occupation, income, ' etcetra, 
otherwise the. inquiry cannot be termed as a ‘social’ one.’ We do not 
„qüestion. the worthwhileness “of. knowing a. man’s - caste,- family’ +i income, . 
` family. occupation and ‘such other things. But that way it is’ “worthwhile, 
May even interesting, to know "whether a mah wears ‘shoes’ or’ chappals or 
. both t The: criterion for inclüsiori: or "exclüsion of any’ ‘question i is its signi- 
* floance-—its ‘potentiality. to "help in son frming o or- refuting. pome proposition 
“even: "w^populür notion!" : -- podes EEn E 
We had included ‘questions pertaining to: thé espondeits caste, E 
family océiipaticn and even family income in our inquiry just. io see as to : 
"how far they ‘act as variables. Almost all the responderfts' answered these 
quéstions: "But, "while processing the data we found that nonesof these 
‘categories acted a8 a vatiable and that what we wanted to- know ‘from ‘the 
‘graduates could have been known éven’ without bothering then ‘about 
these- aspects . of their life. 
And, the total annual family income “that the respondents had men- 
-tioned ‘could not be accepted for basing any conclusions on. Firstly; there 
sre usually different sources of income for a family (as.we could see while 
processing thé-datà pertaining to the occupational classification) and hence 
their correct estimate is not easy for the respondents.. Secondly, it is likely — 
.that the. graduates who were requested to mention ‘their ‘annual family .: 
income had done so casually. They-had mentioned’ in the’ questionnaires 
they duly. returned, only income in cash. They must have ignored their 
(rural) family's yields in kind such as cereals, fuel, milk, Ghee, fruits and _ 
spices or at least: vegetables just enough for. home consumption. 
To repeat once again, the information to be sought and the cem 
to be included in a questiontiaire should be decided only with reference 
to the main theme of the inquiry : only by judging the relevance thereof 
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and not just by way of fashion. In our opinion, questionnaires containing 
questions only to ‘label’ an inquiry as 'sociaP indicate a pathetic confusion 
.in the mind of the researcher about the hypothesis or his inability to envi. 
sage the different facets of the hypothesis. 


.(8) 


The quéstionnaire being finalised, it remains to be considered as ‘to 
how to get the maximum of response. 

One thing is very essential in this regard. That is the creation of a 
feeling of anonymity and a sense of worthwhileness about the inquiry. 
in the minds of the respondents. A well-thought-out letter of transmittal 
fulfils this purpose. We had contacted all our respondents through a reply- 
card. This reply-card was drafted in the.mother tongue—Gujarati—of 
the respondents. They were requested th»rein, not only to send their 
present postal addresses but also to help us in our inquiry by returning 
the completed questionnaires. It thus worked as a letter of transmittal. 
A sense of worthwhileness, both of the inquiry that we proposed to con- 
‘duct.as also of their co-operation by returning the completed pro-forma 
was created through these cards. Besides, for establishing rapport with 
the respondents emotionally charged devices such as addressing the res- - 
pondent by his first name, signing each letter individually, etc. were adopted. 
.Moreover, with a view to creating in the respondents, a moral obligation 
to return the duly completed: questionnaires, we had enclosed along with 
the questionnaires, a self-addressed envelope with due postal stamps affixed 
thereon, : 
It may be mentioned here that all these precautions and these devices 
together had a desired effect as can be inferred, not only from the percentage 
of the duly completed questionnaires we received (64.02%) but. also from 
the personal communications addressed to us ina full sheet that we had 
provided along with the questionnaires. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion we should like to suggest that the mail:questionnaire 
method by itself need not be rejected as ineffective in social inquiries. If 
it is adopted judicially, if the contents and in particular the wording of 
the questions are properly structured with reference to the main theme 
‘of the inquiry and if proper rapport is established with the respondents 
and if a sense of worthwhileness of such inquiries is created in them, quite 
a good deal of data can be collected with tae help of the mail-questionnaire 
method. 
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` UPANAYANA ny 


The derivative meaning of the word ‘ dpanayana’ means iind 
near’, - From the Hiranyakeái Grhya Sūtra ‘we guess that this ‘taking 
near’ conveyed the sense of taking near the Acárya for initiating into 
studenthood. In that text we. find à request made to the teacher by 
the student for initiating. him to the- stage of Brahmacarya. 
SHEET At Aa Aaa amı Hiranyakesi Grhya Sūtra. 1.5.2. 
(S.B.R. vot. 30, p. 15)). Biévarüpa brings out the meaning of the term.: 

E S T IRETTRU | Vide his commentar y on Yajriavalkya. 
Smrti 1 | 14]. The terms ‘Brahmacari is as old as the Raveda. 
[aaa efr anz... Rg. Veda. x. 109. 5]. Jaimini regards upanayana . 
as a sathskara yielding seen result namely initiation of the boy into 
the study: of the Vedas. (vi. 1. 35). [On the rule of Jaimini Savara 
writes: faepe wr aft: (aera ATTA) TATA edet i 
faerat adag «meni alt a2” zer q uui gm dw T 
ferai geal SAARA |. AAAS p Ba: MAATE]. 
The. Taittiriya Samhità distinctly declares that through observance of 
Brahmacarya one becomes free from the debt to the sages. [staret 
€ 4 suem ur sae seein efe ata düvas suem fune 
vi. 8.10.5]. In the Atharva Veda we come across several verses. 
in eulogy of a Brahmacari. It is stated that the Brabhmacári- 
incessantly (covering the world by his glory) roams in the two worlds ; 
the gods have the same thoughts (of grace and arene) about him ; 
he fills his teacher by his austerities 


[srertestare ft A sit afgan: deae aafia à 
a are fni Ra a a maa ave fra | 
Atharvayeda., XI. 7. 8 
In the Satapatha Brahmana XI. 5. 4. we get detailed description of 
. the life to.be led by à Brahmac&ri and these a onons bears glose 
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similarity with those given in the Grhya Sütras. Several Grhya Sütras 
namely Aévalàyana Grhya Sūtra (1.19. 1-6). Apastamba Grhya 
Sūtra. (10. 2). Gobhila Grhya Sūtra (II. 10. D deal with this 
topic relating to Upanayana. i 


After initiation the student is to undergo . PTEN m and 
observances. e In Gopatha Brahmana we find certain such directions . 
[aa uada: mara sup Gopatha Bribmana 2.4]. These - 
prescribed observances fall under two categories. Some are to be 
observed for few days while others are to be followed for all the 
years of studenthood. Of the first type the illustration is from: 
Kévalayana Grhya Süira 1. 22. 17. [wa sg agneamA saneta 
Rad gaad dagad ut]. Those belonging to the second category 
have been prescribed in the Satapatha Brābmaņa (XI. 5.4. 1-17). - 
Agvalayana Grhya Sūtra (1.99. 2.), Paraskara Grhya Sūtra (II. 3), 
Kathaka Grhya Sūtra (41. 17): and other texts. phase cd principally 
ücámana, gurususriiga, samidadhana, etc. l 


: So faras Upanayana, and the duties of Brahmsedri are concerned | 

the list of Gautama Dharma Sästra covers a wider space. Beginning . 
with the sixth sütra.of the first chapter of 1st pragna (sse sree 
1.1.6. G. D. S) the Dharma Sūtra dilates on the topic up to the 
end of the second chapter of the first pragna, comprising of 102 sütras 
(eliminating 21  sütras which deal with topics on purification of. 
articles ‘Dravyasuddhi’ beginning with 1. 1. 28 ending in 1. 1. 48). 

; Baudhàyana has an independent chapter (second chapter of the 
= first praéna)' specifically for questions relating to Brahmacārī. The 
chapter has got*58 sütras. Of special points mounoned by hirn in this ; 
connection are : 


(1) Duration of Brahmacarya. He first states it to linger 
for 48 years—(aeacnftagalf ‘et Agada 1.2.1 B. D. 9) then: 
alternatively fo 24 or 12 for each veda—(aght afe grea ar frau, I 
1: 2.2); then for more than ‘one year in each Kanda (daqattay at 
nfaatrga 1. 2. 3). The practical suggestion is offered at last that it 
should last so long as one requires to master the Vedas (meme aT 
1. 2. 4) and the reason shown is thiè that longevity in these days is. 
not stable— e 


deerant E l : -= LLS 
and it goes against the dictation of Sruti. 


» niai x ai 5 B.D.S 1.2. 6] 
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He mentions the seasons for Upanayana (1.2. 11) and it has also 
been mentioned by Apastamba (1. 19). Of- other important things in 
in this connection mention may be made of a quotation from Gopatha 
Brihmana (1. 2. 6) with reference to Samidadhana—seq 4 uen Stt: 
NASI qe saada a urresdutgndiqui ees ma gf aaa uf 
akri atsacrat gfa (L. 2. 4. 4) "rà 
Apastamba’s Sütras on Upanayana- cum- anaes are nu- 

merous,’ covering no less than 204 Sütras, beginning with the 14th 
Sūtra of the Ist Praána, ending with the second Patala of the 1st 
Pragna. While Baudhayana pleads for 48 years, 24, 12 or 1 year 
às the duration for the study of the Vedas under teacher. Apastamba . 
directs 48 years, (aree ndr 1. 1. 19), 36 years (TA | 
1. 1. 18), 24 years (ota 1. 1. 12), 12 years (Afai 1. 1.15 ; gaada, 
1. 1. 16)... It may be mentioned here that identical direction for 48 
years of Brahmacarya has.been prescribed in the Gopatha Bréhmana 
(II. 5) their— l 

arent gaa aranaz aga EN sqa graad 

maai : agaaa ARGAIA U— . = 
‘It is interesting that -Manu i is in favour of period of 36 years, 18 years 
or9 years. —. E 

m web qu Tm ATE | 

afia afta at seofasita ary IIL. 1. 

Manu iù the second chapter of the Samhità has. dealt with the 

queen at penus z f 


. (To be continued) . 
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A SOCRATIC APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 
250 ©) OF STUDENTS" INDISCIPLINE, - 


o0 88 MIHIREIEASH CHAKRAVARTY; - 
Hooghly Mohsin College, West. Bengal” 


1. Students, who are supposed tc be assets everywhere, have 
become in our country a problem. The universal complaint, supported 
by innumerable facts, is that they are irdisciplined.. 

2. Investigations that have.so far been made trace the origin ‘of 
the problem, primarily, to social, political, -economic :and educational -` 
reasons; and the solution of the problem, it is believed, is attainable just 
by bringing about necessary changes in these spheres. But there seems 
to be a very important factor which, although it has been considerably 
impeding the ‘return of discipline among our students, goes still, 


„unnoticed. It is that there is à ring of obscurity and indefiniteness about 
_ the notion of discipline. We are not at all clear in our mind as fo what 


exactly the term discipline means or what meanings it may acquire 


when it is used in an academic context. - As a result, neither we do 


understand what exactly we “want our boys. to do, nor do our boys . 
understand what precisely they have tc do, when we.ask them to be 
disciplined; ant this seems to be one of the important reasons why our 
boys, despite theiy willingness. to: be bester, remain where they are. 
There prevails thus some.confusion of language and meaning with regard 


. to the question of students’ indiscipline, and unless this confusion is 
removed through the clarification of the import of the term discipline no 


complete and satisfactory solution of the problem will ever be possible. 
. 8. This, however, is no easy task. It requires intensive as well 
as elaborate theoretic activity. For the possibility of this clarification 
is found, on analysis, to rest upon a.number of more ultimate concepts 
each of which, again, is unfortunately equally indeterminate and vague. 
It appears, therefore, wiser to limit ourselves, in this paper, simply to 
that work of anlysis which will reveal these more ultimate concepts and 
not to undertake the ambitious scheme cf contributing clarity and preci- 
sion to the meaning of discipline as applicable to our students. 

. To do this if seems most convenisnt to start with the notion of 
discipline as such. What, exactly, does discipline mean? . Any answer 
to this that may be considered satisfactory and adequate should, according 


‘to ue, be given in the language of action, that is, in terms of those 
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concepts that ‘are either definitive or at least descriptive of an- action. 
For-the term: discipline, . as we find, is used only in connection with 
action. Our enquiry with regard to what discipline is may, therefore, 
assume the form whether discipline-is.an end, or a means to an' end; or 
anything ‘else having association with action. 

- What such statements of our daily life as ‘one should be disciplined’ 
or ‘one should have discipline in his conduct’ tend to suggest is that 
discipline is an end, an object capable of being aimed at exactly in the 
way in which we aim at the possession of a Cardillac car or a chair in the 
cabinet. But, in daily life we do not speak as, from the standpoint of 
science, we should. Ordinary language is infested almost universally 
with inexactitude and vagueness, and as such its guidance in the 
discovery of the nature of a thing should not always be safely relied upon. 
Because of the absence of exactitude and precision in it, it can hardly 
enable us to correctly estimate the nature of a thing, and at least in the 
‘present case, we may say, it does not. Discipline can never be an end; 
the requisite concreteness, which a thing in order to be capable of being 
aimed at and to. become thereby an end must possess, is. absolutely 
lacking in it. It is a fragmentary element sundered from a complex 
context through the process of abstraction; by itself it can neithér exist 
nor be conceived.  Eor.the same réason. discipline is not also à means to 
some' end. A means to an end comprises in it certain relevant actions 
together with the objects acted upon: Like an end it must, therefore, 
be also concrete. The only way in which it seems possible to us to make 
the notion of discipline intelligible is by taking i£ neither as ah end nor 
as a means but as a qualifying element of certain actiomms or.as a propérty 
partially defining their form. Cr. . 


. But, what, as a. qualifying Siperby of our actions, is its role? 
What is it, or what does it do? It is, as we understand, just the 
principle of organisation in our actions. To be clearer, it partially helps 
our actions to bring our end to us by giving our actions an organisation 
or a system in which alone. they may be effectively direcren to their 
objects. 

From all this it follows that what the tërm discipline, si spoken 
of in connection with a particular organisation or institution, -should 
mean depends on what specific kind of activities that institution or 
organisation should do. . Thus; the discipline that is required for fighting 
a battle is nof the ‘same.as that required for organising a meeting. 
What, again the actions should be is determined by what their’ objects 
are; for a thing reacts only to its appropriate actions. Thus, the bodily 
movements that set a rifle into action are ineffective on an organ pipe; 
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ox. the. mienta] activities, that, are. involved‘ unt ‘our: appreciation ot. an om 
pte hejen: Pe Sbai, the. o would. be. pud on 
what, the.ehd in question is,. just: as. what: ingredients, :a housewife should . l 
use depends on what item she wants to. cook., . To sum up,: then, "what 
the, notion, of discipline; in a, „particular cass should. be: depends; ultimately. 
on what the nature ;of-. the ‘end in that case. is; -The analysis.. may, 
however, : be carried: on theoretically. to some; more: ultimate concepts: . 
But we, shall not-do that chere. . Where theoretical activity is. not an end 
in itself- but-has; for. its end;: something ‘practical, it is, necessary to 
-stóp somewhere and`not to go on:indefinitely.”, ees 


4. What, now, should the term: ‘discipline mean when -we ask our 
students: to be disciplined ? : We ‘Have now’ come ata -poinit where 3f is 
easy: to understand’ thatthe ‘first thing réquired for obtaining a cleat and 
. definite’ answerto this.is the cldtification of what should constitute ‘the 
' énd-of ‘our: students.’ : From: the fact'that thé‘thing i is almost ‘universally. . 

touched: ‘upor ‘by everybody: having occasicn' to speak about our students; 
it may; quite naturally; be'supposed- that; many: among uk, 'at-least thosé 
who-are enlightened nd «responsible; thave'a:clear ides; of it. '-But the. 
supposition, we think, will be dispelled if we can manage to" stibject: any 
. Such enlightened: gentleman: to'the slightest pressure, of- qüestions. «The 
propositions, in -which*the: supposedly clear’ ides: of usüally expressed, ‘are 
found, on analysis, ' ‘either to. make nó sense or ‘to: make’ tse of: such - 
concepts as are ‘extremely: vague and indefinite. © Wé cari ilustrate- ‘this 
with the -help of: two "very ' fainiliar propositions, "namely; that“ the 
student: should aitn “at being. a ‘true: màn, "or that “ hé should: aii: at 
~ building ap character.’ Now, what, let us dik; ‘id-the ‘hature'of ‘a (fué 
' man-and what is meant. by: character? > Inviwhat does. being. frúué man 
or: building. up = ‘character ' consist?  Such.:questions are extremely 
embarrassing fo: those-who:assért the propositions in ‘thé. ‘pleasure of their. - 
confidence... They: dre«really..vety difficult to-answer.:-Hence whats is: 
usually done. is to neglect. them: altogether or to. give ‘some answers which;. 
again, are useless, inasmuch as dn are a.so found, an aor iE to mean 
_ either nothing or:too niany.things. . l 


> a. IWe donot; thus, know what end our siudenia should aii pursue. 
and asisuch-dó notialso know what exactly. discipline, in: their case; should. 
mean. . Still, "We g on: d them: to te- x ditèiplinėd; ;and in: dongs 80- 


examples of disciplined: conduct. picked: Up “arbitrarily. from: ‘othe? sphetés 
of life. - But-we should not-forget that such: urisystematic guidance: may 
impair the personality of:our students bv creating in‘ them’ the: problem 
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of: -maladjastment... ‘Bar: the -principles -of “discipline: ‘that - máy be- 
' prescribed-to a; mah, -we have seen, must be adjusted to his end, but. the” 
end. which our students should aim at may differ fundamentally- from the’ 
ends: of-these other: spheres: of life."; Thus,-blind”"obedience to authority, : 
without ever disputing. its judgements or-questiohing~its actions,’ is 
generally ‘held: before our-studenits' as an ideal specimen: of disciplined 
conduct.. ‘Now, as'a mode of. disciplined conduct this cane. have place: 
only in-a-military, organisation or-any: other organisation: "which; ‘like it, © 
aims “at the mechanisation of: human ‘individuals: + But. whatever. may 
précisely be the end:of our academic life it-caniiot’.at least be said to 
consist. inrénslaving the ur of our students: and merely: killing the- 
indivigaality i in them. . Bea IE cur 

7$: But if the ‘complete solution of ` the problem ‘of students’ - 
inidiscipline really: rests, as" we have maintained; on tlie, clarification of 
concepts ‘then ‘it must be, it would be ‘said, if not unattainable, ‘at least ' 
very’ difficult t6:attain. ' Difficulties; we do admit; are indeed there and ` 
should quite naturally be, because the problem we want-to solve is not at 
alla very simple one. . And for these difficulties it is nothing unlikely. 
that all that we have suggested will be dismissed, as a theoretical non- 
sense, incapable of practical implementation, by many or at least by those 
who possess the layman’s aversion for everything theoretical together 
with the faith in the efficacy of short-cuts in respect of attaining success. 
But any’ one wanting nothing less than a complete solution of the 
problem must be ready to face-these difficulties without relying on any 
short-cut method which can. at best paton up a problem and never solve. 
it. In doing this he need not be appreħensive of any disappointment, 
for the clarification of concepts, although it is undoubtedly a difficult 
work is by no measure an impossible one. l 


But the question arises as to who is to bell the cat. Who à should 
be relied upon with this work of clarification? It appears that an. 
ordinary social reformer is incompetent for this sort of work. For, the 
faculty of subtler analysis and finer apprehension, which alone enables 
one to carry on such clarificatory work with success, cannot be expected: 
‘normally’ to be possessed by him. . The faculty is present most markedly 
among philosophers and is said to be distinctive of them. Analysis of” 
concepts is a business typical of the philosophers. They have been doing 
this work not only with regard to the concepts and pre-suppositions used 
in the propositions of their own subject but also with regard to the ` 
concepts - and pre-suppositions inyolved in the propositions of sciences. 
Hence for. clear answers: to such questions as what should be the end of. 
our. students, what should be the means required for: RES that end 
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and what discipline in their case should mean we have to invite. the 
assistance of philosophers, who, however, are mistakenly thought of 
ordinarily as having. their entire business at the giddy heights of useless 
speculation and as having neither any incerest nor anything to do with 
.regard to any particular problem of the practical world. 

Philosophers, however, it should be remembered, cannot do ‘this. . 
alone. A theory about what end our students should pursue and what 
means they should adopt for that must, to be meaningful, be based on 
the. consi deration of what our students are and what they can do. Now, 
these, again, can be determined only on adequate data being available 
about the condition of the environment in which they live and about 
their body and mind. But philosophers, whose business as philosophers ^ 
is Just to interpret: analyse and correlate facts, will not go about them- — 
selves for such facts Such facts should come to them from other 
. sources, namely, from psychologists and physiologists, from economists 
and. political scientists, from educationists and social reformers and so on. 
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Professor of Politics, Patna University 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The world knows Swami’ Vivekananda (1863-1902) as a master 
spiritualist’ and as a giant titanic worker for the moral and social amelio- 
ration of the conditions in India. His intellectualism: is known to his 
admirers but they who have not deeply gone through his works cannot 
get an idea of his powerful brain constantly busy at unravelling the pro-. 
foundest sécrets of cosmic existence. In the course of his spiritual and 
, philosophical development, Vivekananda jumped from the deepest faith 
to sceptical agnosticism and therefrom again attained the realization of 
the mystical consciousriess of the Absolute in the highest Nirvikalpa Samadhi 
which. is considered- the state of super-consciousness. Modern post-Car-. 
tésian western thought is mainly occupied with the subtle questions of 
dialectical ontology and epistemology. India also had this type of thinkers 
and intellects, the neo-naiyayikas. being the greatest specimens.. But in 
India darshana means vision of the truth and in this country nobody was 
expected to take the role of a philosopher unless he had an inner and in- 
. tuitive realization of his teachings. The investigation into the realms 
of the phenomenal cosmos belongs to the province of science but the eye 
of the darshanika is searching for the existence of the hidden Reality” 
Swami Vivekananda was a philosopher in this sense of the word darshanika. 
It was his passionate search of truth and a very deep sincerity which made 
- him live according to the truths he had found out. He belongs. to the 
category of the great prophets of the world—Buddha and Christ, Nanak 
and Kabir, Moses and Mohammad. Sometimes he was the serene monk 


. .; spreading the pacifying and ennobling creed of the Vedanta. But he did 


not remain absorbed in philosophical and mystical realizations. As a 
great patriot, he felt remorse for the decline of the country and. hence he - 
wanted at times to act as the iconoclast coming like a bomb-shell on the. 
‘evils -of society. ‘Throughout his life he had the thinking attitude of a 
stoic philosopher but he never gave up his crusade. for the betterment of 
thé conditions of the fallen, the sinner, the suppressed and the poverty- 
strickėn. ' 


Vivekananda was a metaphysician of the Veilantic school, He was 
one of the greatest interpreters of the Vedantic philosophy in mcdern times. 
LUE = 
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"He was never a political philosopher in the sense in which we regard Hobbes, 
` Rousseau, Green or Bosanquet as system-builders in the field of political 
thought. He does not enter into the details of: “the analytical. study | of the 
concepts of political philosophy nor does he probe into ihe dynamics of 
political processes’ and behaviour.” “But I am writing this paper on bis 
political philosophy to emphasize two important points, First, the teachings 
and the personality of Vivekanandá had a great influence on the nationalist 
movement in Bengal. He was a great patriot with a burning love for the 
motherland. He had a vision of ‘the unity of the country. His heroic soul 
- always yearned for freedom. Although he primarily taught the concept: 
of spiritual freedom, still the term freedom has the aspect of a terrific conta- 
gion. Some of the terrorists and the; nationalists of Bengal leaint the 
supreme value, of freedom from his famous poem "Song. of. the Sannyasin”*, 
He had stood for the. practice of Karmayoga , and this gospel also underwent. 
the, „process , of.a political metamorphosis and the succeeding MC 
` interpreted selfless social. and political. service for the motherland, as an. 
, example of Karmagoga. . Vivekananda did not openly. challenge, the moral.. 
foundations of British imperialism but his very being and personality, busy. 
with, the reassertion of things Indian was indirectly. the. explicit symbol 
of the; ‘neutralization of. the foreign yoke. Secondly, - Vivekananda. has. 
given: us some ideas regarding the evolution of Indian society. ,He gave, 
forth eloquently. his views regarding the solution of some: of. the. pressing. . 
problems of the- day, Hence his views. have to be studied and. discussed :. 
for. Saiting a aes idea. of social and. political meum in. modem. India. x 
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2 Tho Sources di the UM of! Vivekananda àre o threefold. First; 
te- ge Vedic ang Vedantic tradition regarding which* Sri -Aurodindo ` 
says.: : “nothing mere exalted and profound,” “more revélatory- of the depths * 
and. the. heights; more: ‘powerful to: open unending: vistas has“ ‘ever ‘been con- 
ceived than ‘the divine and- inspired ` word, ‘the mantra of tlie Veda: and e 
Vedanta.”’?- Sankaracharya,,: " acknowledged“ as one of the* ‘greatest of: ‘the | 
metaphysicians of world, ‘as- also’ Ramanuja: and: Madhwa,- Vállabhà^ "wd" 
Nimbarka—the gréatest of thé acharyas of-the Vedantà," have’ drawn ‘the. H 
inspiration -for their thought. froin: ‘these stupendous mines: "of. 'spiritual" = 
truths: . Vivekananda was E 'titaiio intellect. He is said to "have xiüstér x 
the eleven volünies- of ‘the : Encyclopaedia Britannica? ` He: dad an-ün- ^ 
trammelled ‘penetiation: not'only into the great literature ‘of’ our land’ but ` 
alee in une western metaphysical literature: from Plato to Spencer ünd had RS 


7 L v: P. Varmá. “The Relations of Tilak abd Vivekananda”, The Vedanta a Kesari, i 
Noveniber, 1958, pp. ‘290-92. - ay 
2. Sri Aurobindo, Heraclitus, rpe E 
:18.9 The Life of Swami’ Vivekananda, Ne Dis Easton and Wostorn iDísiios "&dvaita 
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a. fairly. ood ‘imowledge “of ^Wéstérn - scientific’. "'áchiievéments. - Swami 
‘Vivekananda ‘wis an apsdtle of the ‘Advaita Vedatitaand ‘he belongs: to thé 
: tradition ofthe great dominéntators. én thè- Advaita’ system. The Swami 
- wab ait’ Advaitist and | a Mayavadi' put’ his: Iuminods: reconciling mind ‘and 
à very:keen sence of: logie add. ‘peculiarities ‘to. his ‘intérpretations: His 
Vedantic writings are never:a meré western or modern: édition of t Saiikara's 
system. ‘It is’ ‘impossible to believe. that a gigantic personality. and.a pro- 
. found intéllect like Swami ‘Vivekananda could never- -bë a: mere: imitator. 
. He.had original powers” of perception: ` Secondly, a powerful source - of 
Vivekananda’s’ philosophy was ‘his’ contact with: ‘Ramakrishna—-one of the 
greatest: saints! ‘and ' mystics ‘of the’ inodern: world: ' Mysticism: : has some- 
. times given ‘aid to philosophy: "Evén in the case of ‘Pythagoras - and Plato 
Ow: knw that the philosopliy of these two thinkers was partly inspired by 
the: teachings ‘of the Greek mystery sects. Sri Ramakrishna’s mystic reali- 
sation’ were ‘obtained in the same’ way ‘as Lord Buddha” s by: the- déepest 
self- -castigations and thortifications and by spending a number of restless 
i days' and nights ‘in’ search of ‘truth. Ramákrishna:—the celestial seraph, 
had -preached ‘his; sermons in a ‘style of prophetic’ simplicity’ and ‘clarity. 
Swami Vivekananda was the philosopher combined with’ the’ saint.- "Hence 
"he preachéd: thèse- same truths i a more: ‘pholdsdphical language and. used 
modern logical" ‘termindlogy: “Thirdly, ' a rich source of Vivekananda’s 
philosophy - Was. his ‘own’ ‘experience of life. He’ traversed the: wide world 
. &id' to the ‘interpretation’ ‘of his ‘exporiences, he- brought a very: virile and 
_ Keen’ "iritelléct. . Thus“ some ‘of thé ‘truths’ that he: ‘preached were’ acquired 
by ‘téflections on his own experiences. Hence his: philosophy ‘has its roots 
in life: It'is not: merely éssentialistic and" conceptudlistic but has an exis: - 
tential ‘character.. -The gréat: defect -of -modern: European and American 
.plilosophy is that. it has: lost contact’ with life... It is.ggbting lost in the T 
thick jungles of ‘linguistic analysis. Hazy: logical symbolism. losing. touch 
with life is useless and’ boren, We eee. of E Vivekananda is-life- 


4 


giving and: dynamic. ’ 


= For getting an ‘aiceouiit of Vivekariända’ s H oné s had to turn. 
to “hist complete Works. The striotly philosophical portions of his wiltings 
até— (iy ‘the Jnana’ ‘Yoga, Gi the brilliant ‘commentary onthe’ planes 
. of Patanjali (which places him’ in the category ‘of the great cómmeritators ;' $: 

- Vyasa, ‘Bhoja and Vacaspati) and (iii) the: various lectures on thé Vedanta’ 
philosophy’ delivered: ‘in ‘India’ or in the: west. His- political” philosophy 
is contained in his Lectures from Colombo to pues the East and ne West, 

and Modern India. ` r S B ose f EE 
i The „central point of Vivolániudaa system is “the ‘Brahman—the. 
highest ‘reality, or the Sachchidananda—purest existence, kxiowledge and 
bliss; These three, Sat, Chit and Ananda are not the attributes (gunas) 
of: the supreme-real but.are the- "very being of the abschite: , Tliese ` are’ 
‘not three entities but are mal three in one. The Brahman is the highest; 
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truth and is revealed in mystical realizations. The. Vedantie Brahman 
accepted by Vivekananda is neither the concrete absolute of ‘Hegel nor the 
Sunya, of the Madhyamikas nor the Alayavijnana of the Yogacearas. It 
resembles to some extent the Tathata of Asvaghosa but the difference is 
that the-latter is not emphatic on the mystical perception of the T'athata. 
^ Swami Vivekananda, accepts . the ‘philosophy of Maya. He regards 
time, space and causation. as relevant only io the phenomenal world. He 
. has attempted an inspired and rhetorical defence of mayavada in his Jnana- 
Yoga.. Maya to him is not a theory but a statement of fàcts.! Several 
critics regard the maya. as the weakest spot in advaita. On grounds of 
pure logic and science it seems impossible, to me, to defend the theory of 
Maya. Vivekananda's defence of the theory of Maya is also to some extent 
based. on verbal quibbles.. Hesays: “the very question why the Infinite . 
became the finite is an' impossible one, for it is self-contradictory."* 
Vivekananda's defence of Maya is characterized by great rhetoric but in 
my opinion it is not adequate for establishing the unreal character of the 
world. From the standpoint of individual death and. extinction the world 
"is illusory, but regardless of the death ob individuals the world-process 
as a whole goes. on. 

At the leval of. supreme. gnosis the highest ality: is conceived as the - 
Brahman. The same reality at the level of réligious worship is regarded 
as the Isvara. Vivekananda says: “In the Advaita philosophy, the 

. whole universe is one in the self which is called Brahman. That self when: 
it appears behind the universe is called God. The same self when it appears 
behind this little universe, the body, is the soul. ..... Universal self which 
is beyond the universal modifications of Prakriti is what is called Isvara, - 
the Supreme Ruler, God.” Vivekananda emphasized the adoration of 

the Lord pr Isvaga. Tsvara is the creator, sustainer and destroyer of. the 
world-process. God is the personal ruler o? the world and its destiny. 
Vivekananda and Ramakrishna were also- influenced by, Tantricism, which 
believes in the divinity of thejsupreme mother as the cosmic creative force. 

Jiva according to Vivekananda is the Brahman in essence. He was | 
influenced by Samkhya to a great extent. The belief i in the. multiplicity 
of Jivas he inharits from the Samkhya but like the true Advaitist he be- 
lieves in their ultimate identity with Brahman. The Atman in material 

_and mental bondag:s is called Jiva. Vivekananda was-an eloquent advocate 
of the purity and innate goodness of the human soul. The perversities 
of the soul are generated by the impact.of the Prakriti. Vivekananda was 
greatly shocked at the Christian conception of the soul as the sinner. He 
‘considered it blasphemous to regard the scul as sinner., He defined the 

character of a man as the sum-total of the impressions and tendencies 


1. Swami Vivekananda, “Maya and Illusion", The a Works of Swami 


Vivekananda (Mayavati Memorial Edition, Part II, 1945), p 
2. %The Absolute and Manifestation; The Complete Works af Swami Vivekananda, 


Part TI, p. 132, 
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generated by. his N Karma constitutes the: character of man. Man f 
is tho architect of his own fortunes and hence constant efforts- at the control 
of internal and external nature would lead to the divinisation of man: He 
regarded man as the highest being in creation because he attains to freedom." 
Sankara derived the Samkhya scheme of ‘cosmic evolution and is 
busy showing that the Samkhya categories do not. occur at all in the same 
sense (in the sense attributed to them in Samkhya) in the Upanishads. 
Vivekananda regards Kapila as the father of Indian rationalistic philosophy 
‘and traces the growth of ancient. World. philosophy under-the influence of 
the Samkhya. He interprets the-gunas as forces and thus tries to.provide - 
` a scientific interpretation of the Samkhya. system. He interprets the 
tanmantra with reference to a symbol : “That which, comes from the flower 
and in contact with my nose is called -tanmantra, fine molecules of that 
flower. -Sò with heat, light and every thing. These tanmantras.can again 
be subdivided into atoms.? Vivekananda criticisés the atomic-theory on 
. the familiar ground that particles without magnitude even though multi- 
plied infinite number of times would not produce the world. “But the 
dissolution of the atom into electro-magnetic energy only proves the Vedantic 
contention that not infinite physical atoms but subtle energy can’ be the 
ground-work of the cosmos., Here as in many things (as in monism), Science 
proves the- contention of Vedanta.” ‘The electromagnetic theory of Clerk- 
Maxwell and Heinrich Hertz has. been variously interpreted. Dialectical | 
materialists interpreted it to substantiate the concept of ceaseless motion 
in the universe. Vivekananda believed that this theory would strengthen 
the contentions of Vedanta regarding the pu of unitary all-pervasive 
energy. - . . 2 


3; PmuiLosoPHy. or History IN VIVEKANANDA S. TuovcuT — 77 


Swami Vivekananda did not. construct any systematic theory of 
history. It is possible, however, to piece together some of his ideas in this 
field. Although as a mystic and a. Vedantist he believed i in the sole highest 
reality of the Brahman, he has also given us some’ reflections regarding 
the evolution of world history. He felt that the history of the world was a 
manifestation of the four ‘principles which find . their concrete ‘realization 
.in ‘the ‘fourfold social varnas—the Brahmin, the. Kshatriya, ‘the Vaisya 
and the Sudra. The spiritual principle he felt was embodied in Indian 
. history, the history of Roman expansion and imperialism represented the — 
Kshatra or military factor in action, the epoch of British mercantile aristo- - 
cracy, was the concrete demonstration of the Venue pode while the 


“1. “The Atman: Its ‘Bodine: s and Freedom”, The. Complete Works of Nigama: 
Vivekananda, Part IL, p. 258. 


2. “Cosmology”, The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Part IL pp. 434-35. 
3. “The Atman”, The CORE Works * Swami iar Part II, p. 22)0-41. 
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Sudrocracy. of the oe wil be represented. by American democracy." 
By and large he felt that the East symbolized the concept of suffering while 
_the west typified the notion of action and struggle." 

Vivekananda praised the vigor and the vitality of is Mongolian 
race. He said : “The Tartar is the wine of the race. He gives energy 
and power to every bloód.*. This view of his máy be regarded as a counter- 
poise to the views of the exponents of Caucasan. or Nordic “supremacy.” ‘He 
credited Chinghiz Khan with having cherished the political ideal of unity. 
He stated that Alexander, Chinghiz Khan anc Napoleon were ae is by 
the. vision of unity—“to unify” the world;"4 
_ + Vivekananda, in. course of travels in.China and Japan visited ` several 
temples. There he saw Sanskrit. manuscripts: in old Bengali characters. 
"He saw Japanese temples insefibed with Sanskrit hymns in old Bengali 
characters. - Hence he concluded that in medieval times there must have 
been close communication between China and Bengal,’ - Vivekananda. 
` - traced the similarity between the Vedic and the Roman Catholic ‘ritual, 

and held that the latter had been: derived from. the former Buddhism 
which he considered as a branch of Hinduism. 


Vivekananda believed in the historicity .of jun Christ. But he 
interpreted the concrete person of Jesus as a- divine. incarnation. He 
accepted the possibility of-a fusion of Indian. and Egyptian religious ele- 
ments in Alexandria which, in its turn, infinenced . the development of- 
Christianity.’ 


According to Vivekananda, Vedanta had been not merely a philo. 
sophy for ascetics and contemplative philosophers but had been à greab 
factor in the advance of civilization. He ` accepted that Indian thought 
-influenced Pythogoras, Socrates, Plato and the neo-Platonists like Porphyry, 
““Tamblichus, ete. : Ii the Middle Ages, Indian thought entered Spain. He 
accepted Moorish influence on Spain and recognized the influence of the 
science of the Arabs on the formation of European culture. In ‘the modern 
world Indian thought had been uiloencug. western utope; especially 
Germany.’ . 

In ancient Indian history Vivekananda ‘felt there was a dialectical 
tussle’ between the Brahmins and the Kskatriyas. The Brahmins had 
been the protagonists of a classical and intensive cultural outlook. . They 
claimed to be the custodians of a traditional end: customary ‘oulture. ` . They 
Ten conservative historicism. ey were the spokesmen of customs, | 


The Life a Swami Vivekananda, Vol. Tr, Be 685... 

Ibid,,'p. 790.. 

Ibid., Va. TI, p. 838. 

bide, p. 705. i 

The Life of Swami Vivekandnda, Vol. I, p. 352. 
' Thé Life of TM qp kinanda, Vol. 1L p. 719. ; - 2 

Ibid., Vol. I, p. - 3 Ta 

: Ibid., Vol. TI, p. oe 84 : : : 
% Tbid., Vol. II, p..651.. i 
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" traditions, conventions, and institutionalized patterns of "behaviour. The 
Kshatriyas, on the other ‘hand, stood for a radical liberalism. They re- 
presented “the rising, fetter- -destroying impulses of the nation” and were 
“defiant, impulsive” in their outlook,! - Buddha was the champion of a 
Kshatriya reaction. Rama and Krishna also belonged to the Kshatriya 
aristocracy. It may be partly possible to explain the dialectics of Indian 
historical ‘changes and transformations in’ terms of a. Social antogonism 
‘and struggle between the Kshatriyas and- Brahmins. But this sole factor, 
by itself, is too tame to unravel the mysteries of the whole of ancient Indian 
history. Modern social sciences have made us aware of the concept of 
multifactorial dynamics and for a proper compréhension of Indian history 
"we have to take account of other operative pelle economic and dicar 
"factors. . f 
Like Hegel, Vivekananda believed in F mission of the nation. He 
felt that the spiritual foundations of India’s culture had a mission for the ` 
west. The west was preoccupied with material vital and commercial 
‘satisfactions. He pleaded for the incorpóration of the deep religious values, 
which had been championed’ by the sages of the East into Western culture. 
He had prophesied that Indian thought would eventually conquer England.* 
Vivekananda realized that.the genius of India had expressed ‘itself 
in religion-and philosophy. The realization of the deep eternal truths 
‘enunciated in religious scriptures had been the primary aim of the leaders 
of Indian “culture, but “as a “widely travelled man of great experience 
‘Vivekananda was awake to the significance of science," He pleaded for 
a unity between the Indian ideal of contemplation and. tho western ideal 
of mastering external nature,’ : 
_ Vivekananda traced four periods i in the religioug history of Kashmir : 
(i) Fire and snake-worship, (ii) Buddhism—sculpture .being its mese 
characteristic art, (iit) Hinduism - in the form of sun- worship and (iv) 
Mohammedanism,* 
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Vivekananda ‘was inspired by the ideal of social harmony and syn- 
thesis embodied in the varna system of ancient India. 8 He wanted that 
the caste system should be ennobled. The basic point. is not to impose 


d. The Life of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. II, p. 687. 2 
2. Ibid., Vol. I, -p..294. ^ 

3. “Indian’ s Mission” , Sunday Times, London, 1896, reproduced in The Complete 
- Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. V (Mayavati Memorial Edition, .1936), pp. 118-24. 

4. The Complete ‘Works of Swanit Vivekananda, Vol. V, PP- 120-21 1l. 

5.-. Ibid., Vol. I, p.-294. ^^ 

76. "Phe "Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. V, p. 187. 

7. The Life of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. II, p. 710. : 

8. Vivekananda once interpreted the Varna Sociology as a kind of social com- 
munism. ‘He-said : "In India, we have social communism, with the light of advaita— 
that is, spiritual individualism—playing on and around it; in- Europe, you: are 
‘socially individualists, but your thought is dualistic, which is spiritual communism. 
"Thus the one consists of social institutions, hedged in by individualistic thought, while 
the other is made up of individualist institutions, 
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a system of dull uniformity on society but to help every y bui in attaining 
~ the status of a true Brahmin." He, however, denounced priestcraft in 


vigorous. terms because it perpetrated social tyranny and oe the 


masses.’ - > - - 
Vivekananda spoke against the old ortkodox Brahmanical doctrine 


` .of Adhikaravada.3 This doctrine stresses the exclusion of the Sudras or 


the masses from the benefit of the highest spiritual knowledge. Sankara 

also adhered to this undemocratic dogma. ` Vivekananda heroically cham- 
: pioned the concept of spiritual equality. He stated that all men' are equal 
and equally entitled to spiritual wisdom and gnosis of the- highest type. 
. Vivekananda’s democratic spiritualism was a radical step. Even the 
: “Upanishads sanction some kind of adhikaravada which is a plea for spiritual 
aristocracy. Vivekananda wanted that the hishest truth should be broad- 
cast without any compromise. He said: "Thus you will confer the greatest. 
blessing on the masses, unshackle their bondages and uplift the whole 
nation."* ` ; E 

Vivekananda denounced untouchability. He ridiculed the meaning- 
less cult of the kitchen and the cooking-pot. He wanted ` the positive 
cultivation of the religious spirit: of self- realization, . sott abnegion and 
good of the community. ` T . 

In the modern world there is a a struggle between the iiba [of 
the divergent concept of rights of different groups and sections. _ Society 
is gradually becoming the sense of a war for the assertion of the “contrary 
concepts of right. Vivekananda was an advocate of duties. He wanted 
that all individuals and groups should perform their duties. The., glory 
of the human being ‘consists not in self- assertion but in self- immolation 
for the realization of the universal good.’ Although Vivekananda was 
himself a a monk and à sannyasin, he accorded the highest place also to~- the 
“householder *who performed his duties in a selfless spirit of detachment. S 

Vivekananda, like Aristotle, was a believer in moderation with regard 
to social change. Social customs are the results of the contrivances and 
manipulations of society for” self-preservation. . But if these regulations 
are perpetuated society may. suffer decadence. But the way to [do away 
with social regulations is not to destroy them violently. but’ gradually to 
remove the forces which had necessitated the incorporation of the custom, 
Thus the social custom will wither way. Mere denunciation and condem: | 
nation create ani social tension and Snipgorien and i are not of 


1. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, ee V, p. 144. 

^2. The Life of Swami Vivékananda, Vol. II, p. 353. 3 

3. “The Evils of Adhikarivada’ , The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. V, n 190-92. - 

s he Life of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. II, p 

E P. Varma, “Vivekananda and. Marx As Rock 5 ologita” , The Vedanta Kesari,’ 

Vol. XLv (No. a), January, 1959, pp: 379.81. 

. Vivekananda, Karma-Yoga, Chapter"II, . “Bach is great in. His ‘Own Place’ 
The Wa Works of Swami Vivekananda ec an Memorial ee Part I, 1940, 
pp. 34-4 T 
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much avail! . Hinduism had maintained its vitality through its capacity 
for absorption. Hinduism. had been aggressive now and then but its 
fundamental attitude was one of incorporation of the best elements of. she | 
systems and forces it had to encounter. The secret of the longevity of . 
Hinduism lay in its catholie and constructive, capacity for absorption. 
Hence in place: of cataclysmic radical changes Vivekananda stood for, 


organized and slow reform.’ . 


6. Tue POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY ‘or VIVEKANANDA 


-Vivekananda was the synthesis‘ of a hero and a prophet. and in his 
writings his personality is ‘thoroughly revealed. His heroic champion- 
ship of the cause of Hindu religion and philosophy in the United States 
and. Europe made him something of.a national hero when he returned. to 
India. Like Hegel, Vivekananda believed that there is one all-dominating 
principle manifesting itself in the life of each nation. Religion, thus, had . 
been the momentous guiding principle in India’s: history.” Vivekananda 
said: ‘“In each nation, as in music, there is a main note, a central theme, 
upon which all others turn. Each nation has a theme: everything. else 
is secondary; India's theme is religion. Social reform and every thing 
élse are secondary.’ '5 He worked to build the foundations of a spiritual 
theory of nationalism which was later advocated by Bipin Chandra Pal 
and Sri Aurobindo. _ Vivekananda was’ the. passionate advocate. of- the 
religious theory of nationaliam. Religion; he’ stated, had to be made the 

. backbone of the national life. He felt that. the future greatness of thé 
nation could be built only on. the: foundations of its past greatness. .To be 
unmindful of the past was tantamount to the negation of the very being 
of the nation. It meant almost the repudiation of itseexistence. Hence 
future Indian nationalism had to be built on the stable foundations of the * * 
past historical heritage. In the past the creativity of India expressed 
itself mainly and dominately in the: sphere of religion. Religion in India. 
had been a ereative force of integration and stability and if and when the ` 

, political authority had becónie loose and weak, religion imparted even to 
that a force of.rehabilitation. Hence Vivekananda declared that the 
national life should be organized on the basis of the spiritual ideal. Spiri- 
tuality or religion meant, according to him, the realization of the eternal 
principle and was:never to be identified with social dogmas, . -ecclesiastical 
formulations and obsolete Custom, S Benin was the basis of Indian life 


- 


1. The Life g Swami Vivekananda, Tk IL p. 152, S.l ee 

2. Ibid., p. 190. ^- 

3. Heid Vol. I, p. 294. - - 

4. V. . Varma, “Vivekananda ` The Hero-Prophet ot the Modern World", 
Patna, College. Magazine; September, 1946, pp. 7-15. 

b. The Complete Works of Swami. Vivekananda, Mayavati M Memorial Edition), 
Pert I, 1936, p. 140. : 

6 Ibid., p. 554. 
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and all reforms must come through religion to be able to: obtain the ` adher- 
ence of the. masses.! Vivekanartda’s soul, like that of Bankima, was lit with 
the luminous vision of Mother India as a deity and this conception of India 
as‘ the visible expression of ‘the divine mother has been the basic concept 
"in the writings and utterances of the early Bengal nationalists and terrorists. 
"Thus.a spiritual or religious theory of nationalism may be regarded as. the 
ud contribution -of Vivekananda to political ‘theory. - 7 


' A second contribution be Vivekananda to political theory is this con- - 
_cept of freedom. He had a comprehensive sheory of freedom. He regarded 
the.light of liberty as the only conditions of growth. . He said : “To advance 
-towards freedom, physical, | mental and spiritual, and help. others io do 
‘so is the supreme prize of màn. Those’ social rules which stand in the way 
“of the unfoldment of this freedom are injurious, and steps should be taken 
` to destroy them speedily. | Those institutions should be encouraged by 
which:men advanced in thé path: of freedom.?. He not only. stood for 
- Spiritual freedom -or emancipation. from. the bonds and. demands of Maya 
‘but also wanted the material or external freedom of man. He believed 
in the theory of natural right of man. He stated : “liberty does not cer- 
-tainly mean the absense of obstacles: in the path of misappropriation of 
wealth, etc., by you and me, but it is our natural right. to be allowed.to use . 
our own body, intelligence or wealth acccrding to our will, without doing 
any ‘harm to others; and all the members-of a society ought: to have the 
‘same opportunity for obtaining wealth, education, or knowledge.”® He 
"stated that integral freedom—physical freedom, mental freedom and spiri- 
tual freedom, had been the. watchwords of the Upanishads.. He -earnestly 
: “hoped that thé freedom which dawned in America on the 4th July, : 1716; 
 -would become ungversal in: ‘the world. Ina poem entitled “To The Fourth 
7 of July, - Vivekananda wrote in ringing words : 


All hail to thee, ‘thou Lord of Light: 

^" A welcome new. to thee, to-day; - 
O Sun’: To- day thou sheddest Liberty : 
Move on, O' ‘Lord, in thy resistless path : 
Till thy high noon o 'erspreads the world, 

"Til every land reflects thy light, 

Till. men and women, with: uplifted head, 
Behold. their shackles broken, and 
Know, in springirig joy; their life renewed.: 


‘A third ee of Vivekananda to political: deo ‘his con~, 

cept of, strength and ‘fearlessness, which in. terms of. - political philosophy 
T: : 

od. The Life of Swami Vivekananda; Vol. II, p 698. ee ai os 

2; The Life of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. IL, p. "i PC 

8, Thé HA of. Swami Vivekananda, Vol. IE, p. 762. T7 1770077 
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can be called the theory of resistance) Vivekananda was an ardent 
patriot. He had tremendous love for the country. He did not, however, 
openly advocate the cause of India’s political emancipation. He could 
not do so for two reasons. First, he was a sannyasin and did not want to 
get involved in political and legal controversies. He wrote in September, 
1894 : “Iam no politician or political agitator. I care only for the Spirit.... 
So you must warn the Calcutta people that no political significance be ever 
attached falsely to any of my writings or sayings...... I have said a few 
harsh words in honest criticism of Christia Governments in general, but 
that does not mean that I care for, or have any connection with politics."? 
Secondly, in those days the British imperialistic power in India was firmly 
entrenched. If Vivekananda would have openly advocated the cause of 
political autonomy he was sure to be met with imprisonment. That would 
have meant loss of his energy and detraction from the work that was dearest 
to his heart...... the moral and religious regeneration of his countrymen. 
But although Vivekananda did not openly advocate amy protestant theory 
of Indian nationalism in opposition to British imperialism, he was intensely 
devoted to the cause of the emancipation of the poor and the downtrodden.® 
Instead of talking about political freedom and secial justice he talked about 
a more basic concept, strength. Without strength we can neither preserve 
our individual existence nor can we fight for the vindication of our rights. 
As a theorist and teacher Vivekananda has given to the country the theory 
of fearlessness and strength. The outstanding legacy of Vivekananda 
was that he reconciled life and religion. Even if the world’s great philo- 
sophical and religious books were to be ransacked nowhere would one get 
“such a remarkable definition of religion—‘“‘strength. is religion.” 
Vivekananda declared: “The essence of my religion is strength. The 
religion that does not infuse strength into the heart, is ‘ho religion to me, A 
be it of the Upanishads, the Gita, or the Bhagvatam. Strength is greater 

that religion and nothing is greater than strength."* To preach the gospel 
of fearlessness to a fallen nation is a message of great political significance. 
Vivekananda justified the theory of fearlessness on the grounds of philo- 
Sophie Vedantism. He repeatedly stated that the Atman was the supreme 
reality and hence was superior to all kinds of mundane allurements and 
ferocities. Vivekananda was thus utilizing the formulas of Vedanta for 


l. Vivekananda was pained to contemplate the vandalism of the foreign in. 
vaders in desecrating the temples of the goddess Kshira Bhawani and he said: “If 
I were there then I would never have allowed such things, I would have laid down my 
life to protect the Mother." The Life of Swami Vivekananda, II, p. 726. 

2. Ibid., p. 407. 

3. In an interview he once declared: “So long as even a dog of my country 
remains without food, to feed and take care of him is my religion, and anything else 
is either non-religion or false religion." (The Life of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. II, p. 
782). At another interview he stated that the essence of the Vedantic religion was 
to save the lives of the people who are dying of starvation. Here one finds that Viveka- 
nanda literally accepted, the Vedic and Vedantic formula that to the wise man all souls 
are his-oxn soul. 


4. The Life of Swami Vivekananda, p. 796. 2 
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building the foundations of national character. Abhayam or fearlessness 
was the essence of the Vedic and Vedantic scriptures. The dynamic gospel 
of the Gita puts the stress on manliness and strength. Vivekananda. said: 
“, strength must come to the nation through education.”? His heoric 
soul was repelled by any kind of restraints imposed upon the spirit of man 
and he wanted to teach the Indian people the immense vigor and vitality 
of the spirit or Atman. The Atman is leonine in character. Man falsely . 
imagines himself to be a weak jackal. Vivekananda wanted the culti- 
vation of the spirit of lions. This vigorous championship of the gospel of 
strength was according to him the sure way of national rehabilitation. 
Fearless stand on the strength of the Atman was the best antidote to 
tyranny and oppression. He did not pursue the negative policy of con- 
demning the tyrannical and economic system that was in operation in 
India in those days but positively stressed the cultivation of strength. 

A nation is composed of individuals. Vivekananda stressed that 
the noble virtues should be cultivated by all individuals. He emphasized 
the cultivation of manliness, a sense of human dignity and honour. But 
these individualistic qualities had to be supplemented with a positive sense 
of love for the neighbour. * Without cultivating the deep sense of selfless 
service it was mere prattle to talk about national cohesion and fraternity. 
Vivekananda’s approach is more constructive than that of some of the 
western sociologists who only emphasize the social aspects of nationalism.? 
Vivekananda harmonizes the individualistic and the social approaches 
with the scales tipped in favour of the moral growth of individuals. True 
it is that the nation is a community. But howmuch soever we may laud 
the organic character of the nation, the individuals are the real components 
of the national structure and hence without healthy, moral and kind indi- 
viduals it is futile to expect that the nation will be great and prosperous. 
The natidnal lif of India had been built, in the past, on the foundation 
of the ideals of service for the community and-emancipation for the indi- 
vidual. These noble concepts had once again to be reinforced. Hence 
service and renunciation must be the essential bases for the regeneration 
of the Indian nations Thus Vivekananda advocates the moral foun- 
dations of national solidarity. 

Vivekananda was primarily a monk, a religious preacher and an 
ascetic but his heart burnt with tremendous love for the masses. By his 
preachings and writings he wanted to make vocal the aspirations and intense 
sufferings of the masses. He literally wept for the miasses of India. He 
said : “We as a nation have lost our individuality, and that is the cause of 
all mischief in India. We have to give back to the nation its lost indivi- 


> o 


1. The Life of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. II, ». 699. 

2. The Life of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. II, p. 713. 

3. Ibid., p. 306. 

4. “Our Duty to the Masses”, The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. 
IV, pg. 307-09. 
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duality and raise the masses. The Hindu, the Mohammedan, the Christian, 
all have trampled them under foot.. Again the force to raise them must 
come from inside, that is, from the orthodox Hindus. In every country 
evil exists not with, but against religion, Religion, therefore, is not to 
blame, but men.”! Hence he raised the cry that no political uplift was 
possible without raising the masses. It was idle to think of personal sal- 
vation when the masses were rolling in misery, abject desp&ir and utter 
frustration.? He criticized the Indian National Congress of those days 
because it did not take positive and constructive efforts for the betterment 
of the lot of the masses. In an interview, Ashwini Kumar Datta asked 
him, ‘But, have you no faith in what Congress is doing.’ Vivekananda 
said: “No; I have not. But, of course, something is better than nothing, 
and it is good to push the sleeping nation from all sides to wake it up. Can 
you tell me what Congress has been doing for the masses? Do you think 
merely passing a few resolutions will bring you freedom? I have no- faith 
in that. The masses must be awakened first. Let them have full meals, 
and they will work out their own salvation. If Congress does anything 
for them, it has sympathy."* 


6. CONCLUSION 


With the advent of Indian freedom, the sociological problem of the 
study of the foundations of Indian nationalism has assumed great impor- 
portance, Vivekananda's writings and speeches have contributed a good 
deal to the strenghthening of the moral foundations of Indian nationalism 
in theory and practice. At a time when the country was seized with apathy, 
inertia and despair Vivekananda thundered the gospe? of strength and 
fearlessness. He urged people to be strong. Strength was the, political" 
testament.of Vivekananda to the Indian nation. It will not be possible to 
understand the genesis of the Indian nationalist movement and the change 
in the tone of the political literature between 1904 to 1907 without in our 
mind the gospel and writings of Vivekananda. 


` Vivekananda upheld that a strong, meaningful and lasting nation- 
alism could be built in India only on a religious basis. But he cannot 
be charged with sectarianism or communialism. Religion signified to 
him, the eternal principles of moral and spiritual advancement. He had 
the hold vision to foresee that a mechanical nationalism busy with appor- 
tionment of spoils cannot be lasting. An organic growth of the nation 
necessitates the virtues of charity, chastity, love, sacrifice and abnegation. 


1. “Our Duty to the Masses”, The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. IV, pp. 307-09. 

2. Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 806-07. 

3. The Life of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. TE, pp. 698-99. e 
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THAT LAURELLED HEAD 


RONALD AYLING 


Department of English, Rhodes University, e 
Grahams Town, South Africa 


The cultural and political phenomenon known as the Anglo-Irish 
literary movement, beginning at the end of the nineteenth century and 
involving (amongst others) the dramatists and artists associated with the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, has received a generous allocation of critical assess- 
ment and revaluation in the last few years. Definitive editions of the work 
of the leading writers have either been produced or promised. The late 
Allan Wade has given us the Letters of W. B. Yeats and a Yeats’s Biblio- 
graphy. Dan H. Lawrance is bringing out the complete Bernard Shaw 
canon together with a G. B. S. Bibliography. The fantastic “Joyce in- 
dustry” in America has culminated triumphantly in Richard Ellman's 
fine study of the novelist. J. M. Synge has received deserved, if belated, 
recognition in David H. Greene’s recent biography. Sean O'Casey's 80th 
birthday last year provoked books from David Krause and Robert Hogan. 
Allan Denson’s Bibliography of A. E.’s work and his long-awaited edition 
of the Collected Letters are to be published later this year. The Collected 
Plays of Denis Johnston have just been issued in two volumes, with pro- 
vocative introductions to each of six plays contributed by the playwright 
himself. Indeed, with the publication of Miss Coxhead’s fine book*, George 
Moore is now the only great literary figure of the movement who has not 
received recognition in recent years. His turn will come eventually, I* ° 
think; he is a clever writer with a fine prose style, and he occupies a signi- 
ficant position in the Irish Renascence. Sean O’Casey told me recently 
that he admired the work of Moore and thought his contemporary neglect 
was a great pity: an interesting observation when one considers that few 
writers are less alike in their life and art than these two. 

There are still, however, too few good general books on Anglo-Irish 
literature and on the Abbey Theatre. Of recent studies, Herbert Howarth’s 
The Irish Writers: 1880-1940, is stimulating but deliberately limited in 
scope, and Gerard Fay's account of the early days of The Abbey Theatre is 
common place and pedestrian. Miss Coxhead makes some interesting 
comments on the renascence and the Abbey ‘school’ but her eye is primarily 
focussed on Lady Gregory and she has little time for general evaluation 
of the Irish scene. There is great need for critical work to supplement 
and extend the late Professor Una Ellis-Fermor’s study of The Irish Dramatic 
Movement. 


*Hlizabeth Coxhead : Lady Gregory : A Literary Portrait (Macmillan 30s.). d 
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Lady Gregory has been neglected since her death in 1932, and where 
she hasn't been ignored she has mostly been derided. Oliver St. John 
Gogarty was extremely nasty about Lady Gregory in his 4s I was Going 
Down Sackville Street (libelously so!). Denis Johnston has always hated 
her. Miss Coxhead says that the title of his first play The Old Lady Says 
‘No |’, was not intended as a slap at the old lady of the Abbey ; I still think 
it was, althqugh, of course, Johnston also meant Kathleen ni Houlihan 
to be represented. His latest play, The Sunset and the Scythe, contains 
two further ungracious insults to her memory. But the abuse does not 
end there. St. John Ervine's biography of Bernard Shaw, published in 
1956, is sub-titled, “His Life, Work and Friends”; yet he largely ignores 
the long and valued friendship of Lady Gregory, whom he calls “that 
"monumental widow who went about swatked in weeds and crape as if she 
were Queen Victoria's understudy". He also ignores the close relation- 
ship of O'Casey and Shaw in the later years of Shaw’s life, When I re- 
"monstrated with him about these omission Ervine replied, in letters dated 
September, 12th and December, 6th, 1958, that O’Casey wasn’t one of 
Shaw’s friends (“It will surprise me to hear that Sean was ever in G. B. S.'s 
house"— quite wrong, incidentally); and that Lady Gregory had ‘been 
‘over-rated in the past and was not worth mentioning because she was now 
forgotten (queer logic !) : 

“As for Lady Gregory, I have always thought that she received more 
praise than was her due. Even in regard to the Abbey Theatre, she did 
far less for the drama than Miss Horniman did. A small volume of one- 
act plays does not entitle anybody to behave as if she were the equal of 
Shakespeare. Don’t forget that behind G. B. 8.’s work was a wide know- 
. ledge of a great variety of life. I did not deliberately omit to mention 

Lady Gregory in the Shaw book. She just did not occur to me. He had 
m many close friemds, but this fact did not make all of them material for the 
book. What would be the point of mentioning those of his intimates who 
were not knwh to the general reader in any way whatsoever ?". 

Here we see Ervine’s hatred for Lady Gregory and the Abbey, a 
theatre that he managed, until his dismissal during the First World War. 
The comparison with Miss Horniman is unfair, and Gerard Fay and Miss 
Coxhead are more reliable in their accounts of the debt which the Abbey 
owes to both these generous women. A greater dramatist than Ervine 
or Lady Gregory was made as angry as myself by Ervine's other assertions : 
Sean O'Casey, in a letter, dated December 12th, 1958, wrote: 

“Ervine is most unfair to Lady Gregory. She wrote a number of 
three-act plays. Kincora, The Canavans, The White Cockade, The Image, 
The Dragon —A Wonder Play, Shanwalla, The Golden Apple—a lovely 
fairy play—The Story Brought by Brigid. All three-act plays. As well, 
. She translated into Irish dialect a number of Moliàre's plays and some by 


Goldoni. She wrote the books Cuchulain of Muirthemne, Poets and 
9 
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Dreamers, Our Irish Theatre, and, lastly, Sancho and His Master, as well 
as her journals. This is along, long way from a “small book of one-act 
plays”. All these while keeping house, minding the theatre, and caring 
for her Five Woods of Coole. It’s lousy to try to diminish this great woman's 
place in Ireland and the Theatre. Of course she didn’t like Ervine. His 
name or initials aren’t on the famous tree in Coole Park; but that doesn’t 
excuse the hiding of facts. Shaw’s initials are there; she loved Shaw and 
he loved her and there is no excuse for neglecting to number her as one of 
his friends. I have a photo of him and myself sitting on the margin of 
Coole lake somewhere, and one of Lady Gregory he sent me and another 
of a handsome young Yeats standing in front of a curtain of Coole foliage. .”. 

Miss Coxhead’s intelligent and loving study is welcome as support - for 
O’Caseys’s generous and just estimate. Her portrait helps to put this 
“woman’s powerful character” (the phrase is Yeats’s) in perspective within 
the great creative movement that she did as much as anyone to create and 
maintain ; and it exposes the malice and slanders of lesser men as the empty 
and false things that they are. 

Bernard Shaw affectionately called her the ‘“‘charwoman of the Abbey 
Theatre” and, sure enough, her biographer must spend much time in dis- 
cussing her invaluable part in the practical day-to-day business of running 
the theatre and occasionally “mothering” Yeats and Sally Allgood and 
other associates when she thought it necessary. Miss Coxhead is skiltul 
in bringing mundane matters to life and retelling anecdotes and incidents 
with animation. 

No doubt Miss Coxhead’s experience as a popular writer helps her. 
(“Popular” is not used as a pejorative term : One Green Bottle is a splendid 
tribute to the vigour and adventurous spirit still to be found—though seldom 
by modern writers, it seems—among young working people in England. 
It is a far finer novel than, for instance, Alan Sillitoe's mugh praised Saturday ^ 
Night and Sunday Morming). She looks at her subject’s life and back- 
ground from the point of view of the novelist; and she imaginatively 
identifies herself at times with the character of her heroine. Her ‘feminist’ 
sympathies are also apparent and usually apposite when evident: her 
analysis and criticism of male domination in Celtic counties is pertinent 
and well-illustrated in modern Irish literature. 


The early chapters on Isabella Augusta Persse’s childhood and 
marriage are well-written. Miss Coxhead puts her finger unerringly on the 
important influences and experiences that moulded her character and made 
her the rebel that she was to become. There is a valuable glimpse of the 
life and stir of the great working estate of the Persse’s: “a complete com- 
munity within itself, comprising a dozen different trades...... The estate 
had its own smithy, saw-mill, and carpenter’s workshops; its coach-houses, 
cow-houses, dairy, laundry, piggery, kennels. And there was no genteel 
pretence of keeping these important departments in the background. They 
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were built close to the house, so that everything went on under the Master's 
eye—and those of his children. The yard at Roxborough was a microcosm 
of the outside world. There could not be a be:ter place for the future writer 
of dramatic fiction to absorb her knowledge of human nature, subconsciously 
and intuitively, as we only do in childhood. One thinks of George Eliot, 
driving round with her land-agent father, and gaining her incomparable 
insight into the Midland farming mind. (Miss Coxhead has great love 
for her fellow Midlander) No subsequent, deliberately acquired  infor- 
mation can ever parallel the vitality of this, and the lack of it, in authors 
brought up in town flat or suburban villa, is surely one of the most serious 
deprivations of the present writing age...... And so, instead of being 
anglicised by an alien education, as most young people of the Irish upper 
classes were, she continued, the only sort of education that matters to a 
writer, learning to know and feel intensely her own small conner of the 
world.” i 


A pertinent observation indeed. No wonder Lady Gregory had a 
greater knowledge of working life and people than, for instance, W. B. 
Yeats. That is where she could help his play-writing most and that's why 
her éontributions to plays like Kathleen mi Houlihan are invaluable. In 
such plays there is a fine admixture of Yeats's lyrical beauty, his abstract 
idealism, and Lady Gregory's homely peasant idiom and human warmth. 
Indeed, I agree whole-heartedly with Miss Coxhead that the finest dramatic 
writing in Yeats’s play, Unicorn from the Stars, is obviously the work of 
Lady Gregory. I saw this little-known drama on a small Dublin stage 
in a theatre festival there in 1957 and was amazed by its fine stage-craft. 
It plays beautifully; the rowdy, savage beggar scenes are a theatrical 
delight. Miss Coxhgad’s analogy is perceptive: “It is almost the same 
destructive ecstasy, amoral and joyous, that we find in the gypsies of Synge, 
and the pity of it'is that she (Lady Gregory) never pursued them over any 
. other hill, never sounded that particular eerie note again.” Again, the 
critic is correct when she criticises Yeats’s share in the writing of the play : 
“Yeats says of it that ‘but for the fable and the chief character it is wholly 
Lady Gregory’s work’. But the fable and the chief character are just what 
is wrong with it." The sacerdotal and didactic elements in the play are 
presented through the chief character, Martin, and these non-dramatic 
qualities ruin the play. Yet I think that we should acknowledge that in 
the sympathetically drawn figure of the exiled priest who has strange poetic 
dreams and fantasies, Yeats is creating a significant symbolic figure; he 
is trying to explore what has become a recurrent Irish stage phenomenon, 
the ‘mad’ -unfrocked priest who often has greater insight into Irish life than 
the sane ordinary folk and the blind orthodox clergy. Father John is a 
visionary ; he is a poet; possibly a saint. Yeats does not bring him to 
life; he is dramatically a failure. Yet the same kind of character is later 
to appgar more successfully in the work of two such down-to-earth drama- 
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tists as Bernard Shaw and Sean O'Casey in the figures of Keegan in John: 
Bulls Other Island (1904) and Father Boheroe in The Bishop’s Bonfire 
(1955). In éach case it is apparent that these characters are important; 
they embody many of their author’s own thoughts and ideals. Bearing 
this in mind, Yeats’s contribution to Unicorn from the Stars is most in- 
teresting; but when-we compare Yeats’s first draft of the play, entitled 
Where There is Nothing, with the final version, we can dearly see that 
the finest dramatic writing in the play was done by Lady Gregory. 

But to return to Miss Coxhead’s biography. The "inside" story of 
Lady Gregory’s life at Roxborough is related in her earliest known piece of 
writing, the unpublished An Hmigrant’s Notebook, written about 1884 in 
the early years of her marriage. The extracts from this ‘diary’ which Miss 
Coxhead gives us are quite fascinating. Already, long before she has met 
Yeats, Martyn or Synge, or ever thought of becoming a ‘professional’ writer, 
Lady Gregory reveals a gift for character drawing and story-telling, the 
possession of a fine sense of humour, seen, for instance, in the ingenious 
argument of Honest John when reproached for allowing weeds_ on the 
drive: “Ah sure, wouldn't it be a quare battle there wouldn't be some 
soldiers left from !" ; and a sure, if immature; grasp of language when she 
describes the old carpenter as “dry and hard as one of his own shavings.” 

We find at Roxborough, too, the Catholic, Irish-speaking nurse, Mary 
Sheridan, whose fenian sympathies had a -profound influence on the Ascen- 
dancy girl. From her, too, she learnt “what one might call the folklore 
side of Catholicism, so that the future Lady Gregory, though all her life 
she would remain the staunchest of Protestants, could yet enter imagi- 
natively into the minds of Catholic peasant characters, amd transpose the 
gentleness of Irish saintly legend into religious plays acceptable to Catholic 
and Protestant alike." Lady Gregory’s religious plays were written late 
in her life; the influence of her life at Roxborough and éf Mary’ Sheridan 
were therefore life-long ones. 


The book clearly shows the value of her marriage to Sir William 
Gregory. The young girl was freed from the Persse conservatism and 
prejudice and became mistress of Coole, “the house of people who had 
never been afraid to use their brains’. Marriage gave her the confidence 
to start writing; but she had the common sense to realise that the wider 
social world it introduced her to, that of London dinner-tables and European 
and Asian travels, was of no use to her imagination, which could “only 
expand, and create, in the sniall green world of Roxborough.” 

The background that Miss Coxhead gives to the marriage and the 
bridegroom is also interesting: “Sir William may not appear much of a 
revolutionary from our standpoint, but from .theirs (his own society) he 
was almost as much a rebel and traitor to his class as she was to seem to 
the next Ascendancy generation". And a tale which the widowed Lady 
Gregory told about her isolation from her own class in Galway later ip her 
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life illustrates the social cleavage even more graphically. And in it, before 
the advent of the Irish literary revival, she identifies herself more with the 
peasant culture of Ireland than with the values of the land-owning Ascen- 
dancy. In Miss Coxhead's words: “She identified Raftery’s grave in 
Killeenan churchyard from an old man who had helped to dig it as a boy, 
and she arranged that a stone should be cut and put up. (Raftery was 
a wandering Dish bard). ‘And as I went back along the silent road’, she 
tells us in Poets and Dreamers, the first of her folklore books, ‘there was 
suddenly a sound of horses and a rushing and waving about me, and 
I found myself in the midst of the County Galway Foxhounds, come back 
from cub-hunting. The English M. F. H. and his wife rode by, and I 
wondered if they had ever heard of the poet whose last road this had been. 
Most likely not, for it is only among the peop'e that his name has been kept 
in remembrance’. Already she and the English M. F. H. were living in 
different worlds." 

After Sir William's death Lady Gregory became conscious of the 
first stirrings of the Irish Renascence, and friendly with Yeats, Martyn and 
Symons. Coole Park became even more important; here she enter- 
tained the poets and writers of the movement; and, eventually, Yeats 
was to spend several months each year, resting and writing there. Coole 
allowed her to be patron as well as hostess. But, as Elizabeth Coxhead 
comments: “The significance of Coole in her development has not, I think, 
been properly appreciated. It was not a free poets’ hotel which she ran 
as a sort of literary social-climber. It was her principal opportunity of 
sharing in what was going on." And soon her share was a large one. 

She was enérgetic in her search for folk-lore. She went out to find 
whatever she heard rumoured. But, as Miss Coxhead wittily notes, "like 
most seekers after the supernatural, Lady Gregory generally found her- 
self a generation too late". The energy she spent, however, gave some- 
thing back to her writing.” In squeezing information, as she squeezed 
the secrets of herb-healing from old Bridget Ruane, or in travelling dis- 
tances to interview a legendary personage, she linked herself with the colour 
and textures of her land, the habits, absurdities, and tribulations of the 
Galway peasantry."* 

She helped Hyde with a scenario for a play and Yeats with some 
dialogue; then she actively collaborated in writing plays with them for 
the Abbey. Later she became a director of the theatre and one of its leading 
playwrights. 

Miss Coxhead traces Lady Gregory’s literary friendships: she ob- 
viously has love for Douglas Hyde and Sean O'Casey, and respect from 
J. M. Synge and W. B. Yeats. There are also a few words of appreciation 
for the much maligned Edward Martyn: “In any history of the Abbey, 
Martyn is bound to seem a rather futile figure, but in fact his fine artistic 


*Herbert Howarth : The Irish Writers : 1880-1940, p. 98. 
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and musical taste enabled him to use his money in ways of which the effects 
are still being felt." She instances the beautiful carving, metal work, 
vestments, embroideries and, above all, stained glass art in the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Longhrea; Martyn was friend and advisor to the 
first two bishops of Clonfert who were responsible for commissioning the 
artists concerned. j 
The Abbey was a poets’ workshop as well as a poets’ theatre; and 
ane of the most fascinating aspects is the large-scale literary collaboration, 
reminiscent of the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, that took place in 
the early days of its existence. Lady Gregory was most prolific in such 
activity, and Miss Coxhead devotes two vigorous chapters to a discussion 
of her creative participation in the work of Hyde, Yeats and Synge. 
Perhaps the critic’s liking for Hyde as a man makes her over-value 
his importance as a writer and translator and certainly she over-estimates 
his knowledge and mastery of the spoken lrish language. Miss Coxhead 
was most emphatic that his Irish was better than his English when I first 
disputed the point with her. But David Green, professor of Irish at Trinity 
College, Dublin; wrote to me recently: “She is quite wrong. I am old 
enough to have heard Douglas Hyde speak Irish on many occasions and 
` have talked to him myself; he spoke it well enough, but unmistakably 
as one to whom it was an acquired language, and there is no question of 
comparing it with his English. His written Irish is correct, but not nearly 
as vigorous as his English. And he had to work at it; on page 31 of his 
book Mise agus an Conradh (1937) he printed a poem he wrote in 1884, 
calling attention to errors which he had made in it.” Lady Gregory gave 
more than she gained in collaboration with Douglas Hyde. 
W. B. Yeats and Lady Gregory: the names can never be dissociated. 
So much of Yeats’s finest work was composed at Coole; and his great debt 
to her friendship, encouragement, and creative literary collaboration is 
obviously inestimable. Miss Coxhead appreciates that “by and large he 
probably gave her more than he took away” and that Lady Gregory “would 
certainly not have chosen to be without him" ; but she is equally emphatic 
that Yeats’s influence was in many ways crippling if not wholly destructive. 
She brings three charges against the poet and argues her case most 
convincingly. She says that “as an organising team” Lady Gregory and 
Yeats were superb, but “ as a creating team they were temperamentally 
at cross-purposes.” She asserts that Yeats had a lyric genius and not a 
dramatic one such as Lady Gregory possessed, and goes on to show that 
the latter’s attempts to make Yeats’s plays actable were “a waste of her 
talent" and that “she put precious material into his plays which could not 
benefit them and ought to have been saved for her own.” 


Miss Coxhead is often amusing at the expense of Yeats. She censures 
his pontifical egotism and his critical dogmatism. What she says about 
him seems borne out by the personal testimony of Sean O’Casey it his 
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autobiography and by Monk Gibbon in his recent study, The Masterpiece 
and the Man: Yeats as I knew him. She declares: “The superb polemical 
authority which made Yeats the fighting leader of the movement was also 
bound, as time went on, to alienate those o his contemporaries who con- 
sidered themselves his intellectual equals.” 

Her most damaging charge, however, is that in some of his criticisms 
of her work Yeats discouraged Lady Gregory, and sapped her confidence 
in herself as a writer : “over specific pieces of work, his attitude of negative 
criticism and deflation did her harm". In supporting this point, Miss 
Coxhead makes an intriguing statement and supports it by reference to 
George Eliot, with whom (she claims) Lady Gregory has a good deal in 
common, She says: “Failure of nerve is a malady to which women writers 
are peculiarly prone". Lady Gregory’s "failures are never, it seems to me, 
the result of hurrying or skimping; they are failures of nerve...... too 
often one feels that she is defeated before she begins.” 

Miss Coxhead makes out a good case against Yeats’s interferene in 
Lady Gregory’s creative work; his dogmatic criticism also led him to in- 
` fluence her against producing O'Casey's The Silver Tassie at the Abbey. 
She later regretted this decision which cost her the intimate friendship 
of O’Casey, and lost the Abbey a dramatist who was closer than any other 
to the hearts and minds of its audiences. Miss Coxhead’s chapter on the 
friendship between O’Casey and Lady Gregory is excellent; she comes 
close to the personalities of both; and her judgments on such plays as 
The Plough and the Stars and The Silver Tassie are just and perceptive. 


Miss Coxhead is also a good judge of the dramatic strength an 
achievement of J. M. Synge. She believes that Lady Gregory’s plays form 
the natural complément to those of Synge ; we rob his plays of a dimension 

"If we ignore hers She demonstrates that tke exploitation of the Kiltartan 
dialect in her translations of the old Gaelic sagas influenced Synge’s use 
of idiomatic speech in his drama. 

In her plays, Gaelic speech rhythms are often used to brilliant offoct 
and, indeed, in plays such as Hyacinth Halvey, as Elizabeth Coxhead points 
out, “The contrast is in itself piquant between the elegance of the rhythm 
and the artlessness of what the characters actually say”. But sometimes 
the Kiltartan idiom is overdone; artificially contrived, it strives too 
obviously to be naive and artless. It becomes, in other words, a ‘gimmick’, 
The following extract from MacDonough’s Wife seems to me to be false 
and thin in fesling: “I to bring you travelling, you were the best traveller 
and the best stepper, and the best that ever faced the western blast, and 
the waves of it blowing from you the shawl? I to be sore in the heart 
from walking you would make a smile of a laugh. I would not feel the road 
having your company; I would walk every whole step of Ireland”. But 
if there is a failure in language and sensibility at times, we must always 
recognise her great innovation: what she inaugurated was a convention, 
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a convention on which a genius like Synge could build. But Miss Coxhead 
is careful to add: “This is not in any sense to imply that the language of - 
Lady Gregory is ‘better’ than that of Synge; considered as literature 
it is not anything like so varied and colourful. But in fact the comparison 
should not arise. Lady Gregory’s language is right for her purpose, as 
Synge’s is for his. The wild music of Synge would be as much out of place 
in the mouths of her characters as would the sonorous splendour of Yeats‘s 
Verse...... On the contrary, Lady Gregory is the natural complement 
to Synge; the ear which can catch the charm of her gentle notes is all the 
better fitted to appreciate the thunder of his. So, after a week listening 
to the sea’s surge and the gull’s crying along the cliffs of Inishmaan, does 
one return in contentment to the blackbirds and thrushes of the Coole lakes 
side, and even to the homely cackle of the poultry yard.” 

The finest service that she did Synge, however, was to fight for The 
Playboy of the Western World as valiantly as any woman has ever fought 
for a work of art. Not only did she gallantly battle for the play against 
mob-censorship in Dublin, but also in America during the Abbey tour in 
1911. Her fight for The Playboy provides many exciting pages in the bio- 
graphy ; all the more amazing, then, is the fact (which I learnt for the first 
time from Miss Coxhead) that she hated the play for which she did more 
than anyone else to gain universal recognition ! 

Tn one of his letters to Olivia Shakespeare, W. B. Yeats wrote of Lady 
Gregory that “she is a great prude so far as what others say to her is con- 
cerned” (Yeats’s Letters, ed. Wade, p. 706); the poet then goes on to relate 
an anecdote which proves a striking exteption. 

Miss Coxhead takes a great deal of trouble to contest the idea that 
the old lady was a prude ; but there was a Victorian, Protestant high-school 
side to her character and this puritanism is shown in her critical attitude 
to The Playboy and to O'Casey's The Silver Tassie. Of her reaction tom ° 
the latter play, she records in her Journals (p. 110), after recommending 
that the Abbey reject the play: 


“I did not say either to Yeats or to Lennox Robinson that I disliked 
the song of the Doctor and the scene in the last act about the girl’s 
loosened dress and the like, knowing they would join against. me 
on that subject (and especially after my objection to that scene in 
Lennox Robinson's new play) And I have some hope that the 
censor may Strike these out in London, though I have not much 
knowledge of what is now allowed there." 


In an amused aside, in a letter, dated March 21st, 1958, O'Casey gave 
the reasons for the only change made in The Plough and the Stars at its 
first performance at the Abbey in 1926: the cutting of “the song in the 
pub scene, the bawdy one. Lady G. had read the script, but hadn't men- 
tioned it. After the play had been accepted, before Yeats asked me to 
visit him, I spent a week or more} in Coole Park ....I guessed in some 
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way, she ha saissed out the song, or didn’t get its bawdy meaning; and 
I was very fond of her, and didn’t wish tc hurt her in any way. So I 
casually mentioned the bawdy song in the second act. My! how she 
fluttered. Well, I hushed her by telling her that I had no objection to 
its removal—simply for her sake." l 

I give these instances of her prudery for no spiteful purpose, but to 
dispute Miss Coxhead's contention. Indeed, the fact that Lady Gregory 
put art before prudery in championing boch The Playboy and The Plough 
before hostile audiences proves the truth of Herbert Howarth's statement: 
"In the long run the interest of her life lies in the way she pressed beyond 
what birth gave her...... She managed to carry a strength from her ortho- 
doxy and the complacent power of her class, and assimilate it to the touch 
of revolutionary poetry in her." 

And a letter from Sean O’Casey to her in 1928 reinforces this -tribute : 
“You can always walk with your head tp. And remember you had to 
fight against your birth and position and comfort, as others had to fight 
against their birth into hardship and poverty, and it is as difficult to come 
out of one as it is to come out of the other, so that power may be gained 
to bring fountains and waters out of the hard rocks.” . 

“She was indeed a fascinating and gallant woman, and well worthy 
of Miss Coxhead’s fine literary portrait. May there be for her in the future, 
at the very least, that respect for which Yeats asked : 

“A moment’s memory.to that laurelled head”. 





NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY AND WORLD 
ORDER—RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


(D) The Plea of Domestic Jurisdiction 


SANTOSHKUMAR CHATTERJEE 
Department of Political Science, 
Calcutta University. 


(The late Professor J. L. Brierly once observed! that the phrase 
“domestic: jurisdiction” was becoming “a new.catehword" which ‘was 
“capable of proving as great a hindrance to the orderly development” of 
international law “as the somewhat battered idols of sovereignty, state 
equality, and the like have been in the past") Professor Brierly noted 
with great concern that an atmosphere was being created “in which many 
people seem to be convinced that the maintenance of a White Australia 
or the right of Ameriea to framé her own liquor legislation, is somehow 
bound up with the inviolability of ‘domestic jurisdiction’; and we are 
warned against any encroachment on the province of the new fetish about 
which, however, little seems to be generally known except its extreme sano: 
tity.” (‘Though much has been known by now about the implications of 
the phrase ‘domestic jurisdiction’, there is however no uniformity in the 
practice of states or of international organisations about the acceptance 
or understanding of those implicatioris. The phrase has never been defined.) 
No international organisation, not even an international tribunal, has ever 
offered any authoritative explanation or interpretation of the phrase. (But 
individual states have often taken their stand on ‘domestic jurisdiction’ to 
justify their conduct before the international forum. e)It wil be proper" 
therefore to trace the origin of the phrase in international legal literature 
and estimate its significance for the future of international law, in the con- 
text of the sovereignty of states. 

In its general sense ‘domestic jurisdiction’ does not mean any new 
principle. (It indicates the supreme power of the state over its territory 
and inhabitants.) It refers to the exclusive internal competence of the 
organs of a government in deciding matters concerning the territory and 
inhabitants of the state. (In this sense the independence of every state, 
big or small, is assured and along with that two other principles are `n- 
volved, namely, non-interference by one state in the internal affairs of 
another, and the perfect equality of states) Any international organi- 
sation has to face the fact that states are not by tradition willing to give 
up their sovereignty to such an extent as to limit their discretionary powers 
to secure right and justice by means of their own choice. It is this attitude 
of states which made Oppenheim observe? in 1921: “Every organisation 
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of the community of states must take as its starting-point the full sovereignty 
and the absolute equality of states, and must preserve these characters 
intact." Oppenheim was also of the view? that “Sovereignty as the highest 
earthly authority, which owes allegiance to no other Power, does not ex- 
clude the possibility that the sovereign should subject himself to a self. 
imposed order." Oppenheim described' “the society of states" as “com- 
posed of all sovereign states which mutually recognise each other's internal 
and external Independence." Every international organization should 
guarantee equality of states, for it was the “indispensable foundation of 
international society."* 

The Covenant of the League of Nations did not contain any clear 
statement recognising the sovereignty and equality of its members. But 
a careful analysis of Articles 12, 13 and 15 of the Covenant reveals an inter- 
esting position. Under Article 12 of the Covenant members of the League 
agreed, in case of a dispute likely to lead to a rupture, to submit the matter 
either to arbitration or judicial settlement or to enquiry by the League 
Council. Under Article 13 other disputes would also be submitted to 
arbitration. or judicial settlement. Article 15 of the Covenant lays down 
the method of procedure to be applied to those disputes likely to lead to a 
rupture which, because not submitted to arbitration or judicial settlement, 
must be submitted to enquiry by the-Couneil (Article 12). Paragraph. 8 
of Article 15 lays down :— 

“Tf the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, ‘and 
is found by the Council to arise out of a matter which by international 
Jaw is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the Council 
shall so report and shall make no recommendation as to its settlement.” 

This paragraph^has a four-fold implication. (Firstly, it excluded the 
class of disputes to which it referred, not from submission or co: on 
*of Tie Leagye Coungil, but from the power of the Council under Article 15 
to make “a report containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and 
the recommendations which are deemed just and proper in regard thereto” ) 
Obviously, such disputes were excluded from “‘the quasi- -coércive powers 
of the Council” (Brierly) and consequently, from the provisions relating to 
sanctions under Article 16. But this provision did not affect the position 
of the Council under Article 11, or of the Assembly under Articles 11 and 
19 of the Covenant. (Secondly, it was clearly provided that the decision 
as to whether or not a certain _ dispute arose out of a matter within the 
domestic jurisdiction of a party concerned was» to be made by the League . 
Council. ) It was not for the particular state to decide the issue, (Thirdly, 
it was álso clearly laid down that matters of domestic jurisdiction were 
to be tested by international law and not by the municipal law of states. 
If international law regulated the particular matter, then it automatically 
ceased to be a matter of domestic jurisdiction, and so the League Council 
was competent to deal with the matter. The point of controversy here 
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is whether or not it is possible for us to argue that a matter not regulated 
by international law must necessarily be one of domestic jurisdiction. 
And, again, it is to be seen whether or not it is possible for us to abbreviate 
the phrase “matters within domestic jurisdiction” into “domestic matters". 
Is it in any case correct to say that what falls under the provisions of inter- 
national law is not a matter of domestic jurisdiction? The Covenant 
states that the matter should "by international law" be within domestic 
jurisdiebion. Are we then entitled to conclude that what is not recognized 
by international law as domestic jurisdiction belongs to the sphere of inter- 
national law? In other words, does international law positively determine 
the scope of municipal law? Perhaps the correct assumption would be 
that international law would say what matters do not belong to domestic 
jurisdiction, since they come within the field of international law. The- 
League practice, ib may be held, substantially upheld the rule that while, 
in principle, a certain matter may not be regulated by international law, 
the right of a state to use its discretion in dealing with that matter was 
restricted by treaty obligations, that is to say, such a matter did not fall 
solely within the domestic jurisdiction of a state but was also a matter of 
international concern.® In other words, a matter ceases to be one of -domestic 
concern by virtue of treaty obligations. A treaty can convert a domestic 
matter into an international matter. Fourthly, the expression “solely” 
is significant. The matter should be "solely" (meaning exclusively") 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a state. If, however, the matter came 
at least partly or slightly within the field of international law, it should 
not be within domestic jurisdiction. It is possible that we may conceive 
of matters which are exclusively of domestic jurisdiction, e.g., a state has 
certainly the right to choose its own constitution or to frame laws of natura- 
lization, regulate immigration or tariffs, frame its own gducatiqnal code, 
etc. These might really be regarded as matters of domestic jurisdiction. 
But even here the sphere of domestic jurisdiction may unconsciously merge 
into matters of international concern, e.g., the gross misgovernment in a 
state or the ill-treatment of racial or religious minorities may have reper- 
cussions in other states and thus become matters of international concern. 
As Professor Brierly pointed out in 1921—"...... the great majority of 
really dangerous international disputes arise out of matters which indis- 
putably fall within the category of domestic jurisdiction, and the problem 
of how to deal with them is the most crucial and unfortunately also the 
most intractable, of all international problems." The P. C. I. J. in the 
ease of the Tunis and Morocco Nationality Decrees’ pointed out that the 
boundary between the two domains—one governed by international 
law and the other reserved for domestic jurisdiction—was a shifting one: 
a matter may pass from the latter into the former owing to the develop- 
ment of international relations. The Court observed: “The question 
whether a certain matter is or is not solely within the jurisdiction of a state 
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is an essentially relative one; it depends uopn the development of inter- 
national relations." 


I 


: The question of domestic jurisdiction was raised in the League Council 
. in as early as 4920 in the dispute between Finland and Sweden regarding 
the possession of the Aaland Islands. Finlard had not yet been a definitely 

‘constituted state and Sweden demanded plekiscite to decide whether the 
inhabitants of the Islands would merge with Sweden or stay with Finland. 

- Finland opposed interference by the League Council on the ground that 

the matter lay solely within the domestic jurisdiction of Finland. To 

decide this point of competence the League Council sought the advisory 
opinion of a Commission of three international jurists. One significant 
question which the Commission was asked to Cecide was “Does the Swedish 
case, as presented by the Council, on the question of the Aaland Islands, 
arise out of a matter which by internationa. “aw is solely within the juris- 
diction of Finland, within the meaning of paragraph 8 of Article 15 of the 


Covehant ?^ 
The Commission of Jurists in its report* confirmed “the very definite 
intention of the members of the League of Nations to avoid encroaching 
"upon the domestic sovereignty of States". The Commission definitely 
. rejected “the notion that the fact that a Cispute was brought before the 
Council by a member of the League of Navions would suffice to invest it 
with an international character and make it therefore subject to the juris- 
diction of the League of Nations within the meaning and application of 
paragraph 4 and the following paragraphs o? Article 15." But on the parti- 
dlar question of the Aaland Islands dispute the Commission after noting 
the peculiar circumstances of the case upheld the competence of the League 
under Article 15(4) to make any recommenda;ions it deemed fit and proper. 


The League experience did not in any way introduce clarity and pre- 
cision into the concept of domestic jurisdiction. An attempt was made 
by the Institute of International Law at its session in Oslo in 1932 to deter- 
mine precisely the contents of the phrase ‘domestic jurisdiction’. In its 
resolution of 1932 the Institute, among other things, stated :*—1. The com- 
petence of a state is determined by international law. 2. The limits within 
which this competence is exclusive are essentially relative. 3. The question 
whether or not, in a particular case, the master of the dispute belongs to 
the exclusive competence of the state, may not be unilaterally solved by 
any of the interested states. The resolution of the Institute did not in the 
least help in clearing up the confusion created by the wording of Article 
15(8) of the Covenant. i 

Outside the League the issue of domestic jurisdiction figured pro- 
minently in various arbitration treaties among states. A careful scrutiny 
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of the diplomatic correspondence relating to the so-called “Kellogg” Treaties 
of arbitration proposed or concluded with thirty-four states indicates that 
the United States Government regarded international law as providing 
the criterion for the determination of whether or not à matter was within 
the domestic jurisdiction ofa state. Tt appears that the United States 
did not favour the idea that the arbitration treaties permitted each party 
to make a unilateral determination, conclusive on the othet party, of the 
questién falling within its exclusive domestic jurisdiction. The informal 
Memorandum of the Department of State, dated April 12, 1928, on the 
proposed arbitration treaty with Germany explained that the domestic 
jurisdiction exception “is intended to exclude from the scope of the treaty 


such questions as the incidence of domestic taxation, tariff, immigration’ 


of aliens and all matters of internal policy unless such matters contravene 
a treaty right between two countries. All such political questions are 
clearly within the purely domestic jurisdiction of the parties. This does 
not mean, of course, matters within the jurisdiction of domestic courts or 
tribunals but matters of purely national concern because wholly within 
the governmental control or competency of the two nations. Ifa question, 
however, is of international character and is a claim of right susceptible 
of decision by the application of the principles of law, of course, the right 
of arbitration cannot be taken away by either country through self-serving 
legislation.”!® Negotiations for an artibration treaty with Turkey failed 
because the Turkish Government, wishing to except from arbitration 
questions pertaining to the Armenians, proposed that the domestic juris- 
diction exception would provide that each party to the treaty decide for 
itself “whether any particular difference arising between them comes within 
the category of matters excluded from the competence ef the arbitrators.” 
The U. S. Government refused to accept such a unilateral determinatien 
of domestic questions and Secretary Kallogg informed the Turkish Govern- 
ment that the U. S. Government “understands by the term ‘domestic 
jurisdiction’ questions of sovereignty and all differences the settlement 
of which is left by international law to the exclusive competence of each 
state.” 1 


In a review-of the operation of domestic jurisdiction in arbitration 
treaties during the League period, Professor C. H. M. Waldock has ob- 
served :!? "Although neither Covenant nor Statute contained a domestic 
jurisdiction clause in regard to arbitration and judicial settlement, the 
reservation of matters of domestic jurisdiction from the conciliation juris- 
diction of the League in Article 15(8) of the Covenant was not without its 
influence on arbitration and judicial settlement. The old sweeping formula 
of “matters affecting vital interests, independence and honour” disappeared 
in treaties of arbitration concluded after the Covenant came into force. 
Instead, there developed a tendency to borrow the domestic jurisdiction 
clause of Article 15(8) and to- insert it as a reservation both in treaties of 
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arbitration and in unilateral declarations accepting the compulsory juris- 
dietion of the Court under the Optional Clause. 


“If the application of a domestic jurisdiction clause was not to be 
largely subjective and thus seriously to under-ine the jurisdiction created 
by the instrument, it was of crucial importance that the decision as to com- 
petence should not be left to the State concerned. Article 15(8)...... 
specifically plated the decision as to the validity or otherwise of a plea of 
domestic jurisdiction in the hands of the Council or Assembly. "Where 
then did the decision lie under treaties of arbitration and in cases under 
the optional clause? About half the treatzes of arbitration concluded 
during the League period, which contained a domestic jurisdiction reserva- 
tion, specified that any difference of opinion as to a matter being one of 
domestic jurisdiction was to be decided in preliminary proceedings by . the 
tribunal itself. ' The remainder was silent upon the point and there was 
at first some doubt whether the old principle, that the application of a 
reservation is within the discretion of the State invoking it, should still 
obtain or whether the point of jurisdiction should be decided by the tribunal. 
The latter view prevailed and rightly prevailed.....;.." ^ 


‘It is now an established principle of international law that no state 
can set up its constitution and laws as an excuse for failure to fulfil its inter- 
national obligations. Any argument based on domestic jurisdiction is 
legally insufficient and has been definitely rejected by international tri- 
bunals. In the Free Zones case between France and Switzerland the P.C.I.J. 
observet: “It is certain that France cannot rely on her own legislation 
to limit the scope of her internationalobligat^ons,"!^ Again, in its Advisory 
Opinion of February 4, 1932, on the Treatment of Polish Nationals in Danzig, 
the P.C.I.J. observed that “a State cannot acduce as against another State 
itf own cgnstitution with a view to evading obligations incumbent upon 
it under international law or treaties in force.”14 


II 


Article 2(7) of the U. N. Charter states— "Nothing contained in the 
present Charter shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any State or shall 
require the Members to submit such matters to settlement under the present 
Charter; but this principle shall not prejudice the application of enforce- 
ment measures under Chapter VII." 


A comparison with Article 15(8) of the League Covenant is interesting. 


In a sense the Charter imposes a lesser limitation on the sovereignty of 
states. Firstly, it is now clear and the language of ‘Art. 2(7) of the 
Charter also supports the contention that lomestic jurisdiction may be 
invoked by member ‘states in all matters in which the U. N. may be in- 
terested. Secondly, the replacement of-the- word: ‘solely’ by ‘essentially’ 
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is significant. Under the Covenant only when a matter was ‘solely’ within 
domestic jurisdiction of a state could the plea of domestic juriediction be 
offered, but under the Charter it is sufficient if the essence of the matter 
belongs to domestic jurisdiction, thereby literally excluding the competence 
of the U. N. from dealing with even a partly international matter. Thirdly, 
the Charter in Article 2(7) makes no reference to the authority entitled to 
determine whether or not a particular dispute or situation atises out of a 
matter which falls within the domestic jurisdiction of one of the parties 
concerned. But the Covenant in Article 15(8) had provided that the claim 
that the dispute arose out of a matter falling within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of one of the parties to the dispute was to be settled by the League 
Council itself. The omission in the Charter provision certainly encourages 
the interested Member state to decide about the question by itself and 
for itself) The majority of states at San Francisco did not want to authorize 
organs ‘of the United Nations to impose their interpretation of the matters 
belonging to domestic jurisdiction upon the Member states. P. E. Corbett 
after noting that the Charter says nothing about any procedure for deter- 
mining the validity of objection based upon the clause of Article 2(7) of 
the Charter states that the omission is of a character to encourage govern- 
ments in tha view that the scope of ‘domestic jurisdiction. is legally à. matter 
for final determination by States'5. An entirely different view on this 
question is maintained by.Ross who affirms that if a protest is brought 
before one of the organs of the United Nations, it must be the organ itself 
that definitely decides whether or not the protest is justified by the cir- 
cumstances.1® The practice of U. N. organs, however, substantially justifies 
the viewpoint of Ros) 

Julius Stone finds it reasonable to say’’ that each U. N. organ before 
which the question is raised will determine for its own purposes whether 
or not the question belongs to domestic jurisdiction. He is, however, of 
the opinion that the General Assembly or the Security Council should 
whenever possible, refer the question to the ICJ for Advisory Opinion. This 
again raises the question whether the determination of domestic juris- 
diction involves a legal principle to be interpreted by the ICJ or by some 
other body of qualified jurists.) The Institute of International Law passed 
a Resolution under the title "The determination of the ‘Reserved Domain’ 
and its effects” at its session of Aix en Provence in April, 1954 and recorded 
the view de lege ferenda that domestic jurisdiction should be interpreted 
not by any organ of the U. N. but by an international organ of a jurisdictional 
character.’§ 

The long debate on the issue of the insertion of the “domestic juris- 
diction” provision in the Charter came to an end at the Seventeenth and 
last meeting of Committee I of Commission I at the San Francisco Con- 
ference in June, 1945. Mr. Dulles (late) as Adviser to the American dele- 
gation spoke of the “new and basic principle governing the entire organi- 
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zation”’ and not of “some technical rule dealing with international disputes” 
as in Article 15(8) of the League Covenant. He discussed the problem 
of “the basic relationship of this new organisation to the member states : 
Is it going to be an organization which deals essentially with the govern- 
ments of member-states, and through international relations? Or is it 
going to be an organization which is going 30 penetrate directly into the 
domestic life end the social economy of each one of the member states ?" 
Mr. Dulles accepted thejformer pattern and even opposed the incorporation 
of “international law” criterion [of Article 15(8) of the Leage Covenant] 
in the determination of domestic jurisdiction. ‘Does it mean that when- 
ever you have a treaty which deals with any subject then that treaty is - 
international law, and therefore the fact that a subject is dealt with by a 
treaty means that it is no longer domestic?.. ... Does it mean that because 
this Charter is a treaty which makes international law, every subject which 
it deals with is no longer a matter of domestic jurisdiction? If so... the 
whole purpose of that limitation is done 'away with, because it would 
mean that all these matters we talk about, this whole social life of every 
state which is dealt with by the Charter would, under the interpretation ` 
of the international law phrase, be no longer a matter of domestic juris- 
diction, and therefore the whole effect of she limitation swept away." 
Mr. Dulles who vigorously defended the Sponsoring Powers' amendment 
before the Committee aopposed the idea of the organisation itself deter- 
mining domestie jurisdiction and pointed out that the similar feature of 
the League provision was one of the reasons for a unanimous reservation 
made by the American Senate against the ratification of the League Cove- 
nant. He did mot find it practical for the proposed international court 
to be asked.to determine whether or not a matter was essentially within 
domestic jurisdiction. He justified the replecement of ‘solely’ by ‘essen- 
tially—'*ecause* what is there in the world to-day that is solely 
domestic %19 l 
III 


- What is ‘intervention’ in the context of Article 2(7) of the Charter, - 
an act which will be an important criterion Zor determining whether U. N. 
organs have violated or respected the domestic jurisdiction of Member 
state?( In international law ‘intervention’ indicates dictatorial inter- 
ference in the affairs of a state to alter an actual state of things.) It has 
a specific connotation. As Hall defines: “Intervention takes place when 
a state interferes in the relations of two other states without the consent 
of both or either of them, or when it interceres in the domestic affairs of 
another state irrespectively of the will of the latter for the purpose of either 
maintaining or altering the actual condition of things within it....... : 
Yt is obvious that U. N. organs are not expected to interfere in the internal 
matters of a state against its rights under international law or against its 
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will and interests.) In other words, it will be a fair and reasonable inter- 
pretation to say that Article 2(7) of the Charter authorizes the U. N. organs 
to deal with all those matters, essentially within the domestic jurisdiction. 
of a member-state, which have been submitted to the U. N. according to 
the will or not against the wishes of that state. The second part of 
Article 2(7) states “...... but this principle shall not prejudice the appli- 

cation of enforcement measures under Chapter VII.” Iv? other words, 

enforcement measures under Chapter VII of the Charter are excepted from 

the right of a member-state to claim its domestic jurisdiction. In fact, 

Article 2(7) of the Charter has two distinct parts—the first part speaks of 
“to intervene" without any enforcement measure and so this is not "inter- 

vention” in the sense it is used in international law, namely, ‘dictatorial 

interference", though it certainly means an interference without or against 

the consent of the state concerned. The second part indicates interference 

accompanied by enforcement measures and thus it conforms to the classical 

sense. Gn this point there is a definite limit to the freedom of a member- 

state to decide whether or not a matter belongs to domestic jurisdiction | 
and this limit comes from the second part of Article 2(7) of the Charter,/ 
When enforcement measures are taken under’ Chapter VII of the Cliàrter 

in an action with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace and 

acts of aggression—the plea of ‘domestic jurisdiction’ will be inadmis. 

sible only against the application of enforcement measures. On the issue 

of enforcement there are two important Articles in Chapter VII. According 

to Article 39 the Security Council shall determine the existence of any 

threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression and shall make 

recommendations or decide what measures shall be takén in accordance 

with Articles 41 and 42 to maintain or restore international peace and 

security. Article 40 provides that in order to prevent an aggravation «f 
the situation, the Security Council may, before making thé recommendation 

or deciding upon the measures provided for in Article 39, call upon tho 

Parties concerned to comply with such provisional measures as it deems 

necessary or desirable. Such provisional measures shall be without pre- 

judice to the rights, claims or position of the Parties concerned. The 

Security Council shall duly take account of failure to comply with such 

provisional measures. This appears to be some sort of a threat to the 

recalcitrant state. 

A legal analysis of the wording of Article 2(7) in the context of other 
Charter provisions justifies the possibility that the Security Council, in 
spite of the essentially domestic character of the matter, may direct a state 
to submit a matter to settlement under the Charter for the sake of inter- 
national peace and sour On its part the particular state, finding the 
matter as essentially of a démestic nature, will not break its Charter obli- 
gations JArticle 2(2) of the Charter] if it refuses to comply with the injunc- 
tions of the Security Council. This is a paradoxical situation. One im. 
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portant point of interest to note here is that the Security Council alone 
among the U. N. organs is empowered by tne Charter to “interfere dic- 
tatorially". The other U. N. organs have the power only to recommend.. 
The Security Council is expressly authorized by Article 2(7) to take enforce- 
ment measures in respect of matters essentialy within the domestic juris- 
diction of states. So Article 2(7) will become meaningless if intervention 
means ‘dictatotial interference’ by other U. N. organs. Generally speaking, 
the U. N. organs while taking a variety of non-compulsive actions in the ` 
majority of cases brought before them never accepted the position that 
they were transgressing or dictatorially interfering with the domestic juris- 
diction of any of the states concerned: Whenever cases have come before 
the U. N., the General Assembly and the Se2urity Council have discussed 
them, made recommendations, set up good offices commissions or appointed 
committees of enquiry, in many cases appointed subsidiary bodies, in- 
dividual mediators, etc.—all with a view to minimize the conflict and secure 
international peace and security. The question might therefore be asked 
whether or not these actions like discussion or recommendation or enquiry— 
in matters claimed to be within the domestic jurisdiction of parties consti- 
tute ‘intervention’ in the sehse of Article 2(7) of the Charter. Several 
points require elucidation—namely, whether or not— 
(a) the inclusion of an item in the agenda constitutes intervention ; 
(b) a recommendation—in general or to a particular state—constitutes 
intervention ; 
(c) the General Assembly's action in setting up a commission to 
study, the racial situation prevailing in a Member-state consti- 
“tutes intervention ; 


(d) the examination of the domestic policy of a Member-state by a 
* Commission of investigation established under Article 34 of 
the Charter constitutes intervention ; 

(e) resolutions by which the Security Council tenders its good offices 
to the parties to a dispute or calls upon them to cease hostilities 
and to settle the dispute by peaceful means constitutes inter- 
vention. 


The important problems discussed and dealt with by the U. N. 
organs—the Spanish question, the case of race conflict in the Union of South 
Africa, the Indonesian question, the Czechoslovak question, the Greek 
question, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company ' dispute, eto. underline the 
attitude of the U. N. organs to the queries noted above. 


On the Spanish question it may be held that the form and nature of 
the Government fell within a state’s domestic jurisdiction. But the 
General Assembly in its Resolution 39(1) detarred the Franco Government 
of Spain from membership in international agencies of the U. N. The 
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withdrawal of diplomatie representatives from Spain was repealed after 
a few years. The action of the General Assembly had some features of 
intervention in a state which was not a member, unless of course it was 
clear that Spain had been a danger to international peace and security. 
In U. N. circles it was held that a recommendation of the General Assembly 
did not constitute intervention. 

The question of the treatment of the poeple of Indian origin in the 
Union of South Africa was brought to the attention of the General Assembly 
for the first time by the representative of India in a letter, dated the 22nd 
June, 1946. In India's view,—substantially accepted by the General 
Assembly, the Union Government’s treatment of the people of Indian origin 
living in South Africa was contrary to the Charter provisions on human 
rights and to the Cape Town agreements concluded in 1927 and 1932 be- 
tween the Union and India. It was held that by that treatment the Union 
had created a situation which impaired friendly relations among nations 
within the meaning of Article 14. In each session South Africa opposed 
the Indian move on the ground that since the people of Indian origin in 
South Africa were Union nationals the matter fell essentially within. the 
Union’s domestic jurisdiction and therefore could not be dealt with by the 
General Assembly. The General Assembly was very clear on the issue 
of domestic jurisdiction by rejecting amendments proposed by South Africa 
to the draft resolution of the General PE also the suggestion for a 
reference to the ICJ for an advisory opinion.” The preamble of Resolution 
44(1) as adopted by the General Assembly on December 8, 1946 read a 

“The General Assembly. 

“Having taken note of the application made by the Government of 
India regarding the treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa and 
having considered the matter.” 


Paragraph I of the operative part referred to Article 14 of the Charter 
in the following terms :— 


“I, States that, beeause of that treatment friendly relations between 
the two Member States have been impaired and, unless a satisfactory settle- 
ment is reached, these relations are likely to be further impaired ; 


Paragraph 2 of the operative part referred to the treaty obligations 
contained in the Cape Town Agreement and to the "relevant provisions 
of the Charter", without specifying which provisions are relevant. The 
paragraph read :— 

“2, Is of the opinion that the treatment of Indians in the Union 
should be in conformity with the international obligations under tke agree- 
ments concluded between the two Governments and the relevant provisions 
of the Charter.” 


It may be recalled that the Commission appointed by the General 
Assembly by its Resolution numbered | 616A(VIT) made the following 
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observation in its report to the General Assembly on October 3, 1953, on 
the question of competence :— 

“The Assembly assisted by the Commissions which it establishes and 
authorizes, is permitted by the Charter to undertake any studies and make 
any recommendations to Member-States which it may deem necessary in 
connexion with the application and implementation of the principles to 
which the Member-States have subscribed by signing the Charter. That 
universal right of study and recommendation is absolutely incontestable 
with regard to general problems of human rights and particularly of those 
protesting against diserimination for reasons of race, sex, language or 
religion. 

“The exercise of the functions and powers conferred on the Assembly 
and its subsidiary organs by the Charter does not constitute an intervention 
prohibited by Article 2(7) of the Charter." On April 13, 1961, the General 
Assembly called upon all member-states to consider "separate and collective" 
action to bring an end to aparthied in South Africa. This resolution was 
the strongest U. N. criticism cf South African race laws. 

. The observance of human rights has become an obligation under the 
Charter. The Soviet action, in preventing the Russian wives of foreign 
nationals from leaving the Soviet Union to join their husbands abroad, 
became a subject of interesting debate in the General Assembly. In spite 
of Soviet objection on the basis of Article 2/7) of the Charter, a resolution 
was approved by the General Assembly on April 29, 1959 recommending 
to the Government of the U. S. S. R. “to withdraw the measures of such 
a nature which have been adopted." The Resolution No. 285 in its operative 
part reads : 

“The Genera? Assembly....Declares that the measures which 
prevent or coerce the wives of citizens of other nationalities from leaving 
their country of origin with their husbands cr in order to join them abroad, 
are not in conformity with the Charter; and that when those measures 
refer to the wives of persons belonging tc foreign diplomatic missions, or 
of members of their families or retinue, they are contrary to courtesy, diplo- 
matic practices and to the punciple of reciprocity, and are likely to impair 
friendly relations among nations." 

On the Indonesian question in the Bins Council in 1947 the re- 
presentative of the Netherlands expressed the view that the Republic of 
Indonesia was not a sovereign state but a “constituent element" of the 
Netherlands, and that the item under consideration therefore fell essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the Netherlands. Since the situation 
did not come under Chapter VII, the last part of Article 2(7) was not appli- 
cable and the Security Council was debarred from dealing with the item. 
However through the U. N. initiative the question was ultimately solved 
when on January 16, 1950 the U. N. Commission for Indonesia informed 
the Security Council that the Netherlands had transferred to the United 
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States of Indonesia the sovereignty over Indonesia. On September 28, 
1950 Indonesia was admitted to membership of the United Nations. 

On the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company dispute the Security Council 
adjourned the debate “until the International Court of Justice has ruled 
on its own competence in the matter.” Before the International Court 
the Iranian Government rejected the competence on the part of the United 
Kingdom Government to refer to the Court a dispute which had arisen 
between the Iranian Government and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
Limited, and held “that this dispute pertaining to the exercise of the sover- 
eign rights of Iran was exclusively within the national jurisdiction of that 
State and thus not subject to the methods of settlement specified in the 
Charter.” On the 22nd July, 1952, the International Court ruled, on 
grounds not related to Article 2(7) that it had “no jurisdiction to deal with” 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company case. 


An. analysis of attitudes of U. N. organs to the plea of domestic juris- 
diction made by Member States reveals that subject to one exception (en- 
forcement measures under Chapter VIT) the U. N. organs cannot go beyond 
discussion, recommendation, study, investigation, conciliation and media- 
tion. It also reveals that the only sanction behind these actions is the 
high moral authority of the United Nations and the world opinion 
condemning the policy or action of a recalcitrant state. As things stand 
at present, the U. N. is not competent to go beyond the provisions of Article 
2(7) of the Charter, though a wide and liberal interpretation of Article 2(7) 
is becoming inevitable and desirable in view of the great changes which 
have occurred and are occurring in international relations. 


IV : : 


The problem of ‘domestic jurisdiction’ has figured prominently in 
the shape of reservations or “conditions of acceptance" mentioned speci- 
fically in the declarations of acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court. The compulsory jurisdiction is provided for in 
Article 36, para 2 of the statute of the I. C. J. (as was the case in the identical 
provision of tlie statute of the PCIJ). It provides that “the states parties 
to the statute may at any time declare that they recognize as com- 
pulsory ipso facto, and without special agreement in relation to any other 
state accepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction of the Court in all legal 
disputes....... "The Statute lists four kinds of international disputes 
which should be considered as legal ones. 

The resolutions concerning ‘domestic jurisdiction’ are broadly of two 
types—(a) those which exclude from compulsory jurisdiction of the ICJ 
the matters belonging to the reserved domain, without indicating or men- 
tioning the authority empowered to decide upon the character, domestic 
or international, of the matter involved, and (b) those which reserve for the 
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state concerned the power to decide whether or not a given matter belongs 
to its domestic jurisdiction. In the first group we may place the declarations 
of Australia, Canada, Newzealand and the U. K. These states have applied 
the terms of Article 15(8) of the League Covenant with allits legal impli- 
cations, excluding from compulsory jurisdiction “disputes with regard to 
questions which by international law fall exclusively within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the country concerned." In the second group we may place 
the U. S. A., India, France, the Union of South Africa. The pattern was 
set by the U. S. A. in its declaration of August 4, 1946 making a reservation 
about "disputes with regard to matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United States of America as determined by 
the United States of America". The phrase “as determined by the United 
States of America" is vital and C. H. M. Waldock considers the U. S. form 
of reservation as incompatible with the statute of the I.C.J. He believes, 
in general, that the doctrine of the reserved domain as a limit upon.the 
jurisdiction of legal tribunals, is both artificial and destructive of the avowed 
subject of the acceptance of their jurisdiction For it confuses jurisdiction 
with substantive rights and obligations.” If a state succeeds in judging 
from: its own angle of interests a matter which partly concerns another 
state and brands it as a matter of its own domestic jurisdiction, thereby 
excluding it from the compulsory jurisdiction of the ICJ, there can be no 
purpose for a declaration of the compulsory jurisdiction of the court. (The 
jurisdiction becomes no longer ‘compulsory’ once a state by its unilateral 
declaration decides that the dispute has a domestic . character. / In fact 
the reservation of the U. S. type may be conveniently invoked to avoid 
the risk of the state being indicted, because of the breach of international 
law. (In the Interhandel dispute the United States rejected a request of 


Wing Government of Switzerland to submit the controversy to arbitration - 


or conciliation in* conformity with the -provisions of United States—Swiss 
Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation of 1931 on the ground that the dis- 
position of title to property within a state is not subject to arbitration 
because it is within the exclusive domestic jurisdiction of that state unless 


removed “by Sovereign act". This attitude of the United States in the 


Interhandel case ill accords with its professed advocacy of the rule of law 
in its international relations. Herbert W. Briggs criticized the U. S. attempt 
“to extend retroactively the stultifying effect of its domestic jurisdiction 
reservation to the compulsory jurisdiction of the ICJ." He believes that 
“an obvious step towards the rule of law should be for the U. S. A. to with- 
draw its limitative reservation to the compulsory jurisdiction of the ICJ 
and to accept the jurisdiction of the Court to decide on the basis of inter- 
national law whether, in a given case, a dispute falls within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States.”?! Before the ICJ the U. S. Govern- 
ment took the stand that the seizure and retention of the shares of Inter- 
handel were, according to international law, matters within the domestic 
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jurisdiction of the United States. The Court rejected this objection by 
14 votes to 1. But the other important objection raised by the U. S. 
‘Government, namely, that Interhandel had not exhausted-local remedies 
available to it in the U. S. Courts was upheld by the World Court and the 
application of the Government of the Swiss Confederation was found “‘in- 
admissible.” - 

In a long dissenting opinion Lauterpacht (late) said that, by declaring 
the Swiss application “inadmissible on account of non-exhaustion of local 
remedies" the ICJ "has assumed jurisdiction both in the present case and 
in any future case connected with the present proceedings after the local 
remedies have been exhausted. In my view, there being betore the Court 
no valid declaration of its jurisdiction and no voluntary submission to it, 
the Court is not in a position to exercise any kind of jurisdiction over this 
case including that of declaring the claim to be inadmissible.? Lauter- 
pacht’s view cannot, however, be sustained by the provisions of the statute 
of the ICJ. Article 36(b) of the statute clearly lays down that “in the event 
of a dispute as to whether the court has jurisdiction, the matter shall be 
settled by decision of the. Court." The Court may have both advisory and 
contentious jurisdietion, and in both cases the Court may decide the question 
of its own competence. Professor Henri Rolin, however, holds the view 
that Article 2(7) of the Charter is a limitation on the Court in respect of porn 
advisory and contentious jurisdictions.” 

In the case of the Observance of human righis in Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Rumania the competence of the ICJ to give an advisory opinion was 
objected to on the ground of the limitation of Article 2(7) of the Charter. 
The ICJ categorically asserted that the provision of Article.2(7) was no bar 
to its competence to give the advisory opinion asked for by the General 
Assembly, since the interpretation of a treaty was a question of international 
law which "by its very nature" lay within the competence of ths Court. 
It may, however, be pointed out that the competence of the Court to give 
an advisory opinion is implied in Article 96 of the Charter as well as in 
Article 65 of the Statute of the Court, The important question that poses 
itself is this : Can Article 2(7) of the Charter abridge the jurisdiction granted: 
to the ICJ by the Statute and by any provision of the Charter? In the 
Court’s opinion Article 2(7) of the Charter cannot abridge its jurisdiction, 
This is confirmed by the Court's opinion in the two cases namely, Conditions 
of Admission of a State to membership of the United Nations?* (Article 4 of 
the Charter) and Competence of the General Assembly for the Admission of 
a State to the United Nations.?* 


The Institute of International Law at its 1954 session expressed the 
view that states which had made a domestic jurisdiction reservation in 
their declarations accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the ICJ would 
“leave the Court to decide in each particular case whether the reservation 
is applicable.” The Institute passed a resolution, Article I of which reads : 
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“The ‘reserved domain’ is the domain of State activities where the juris- 
diction of the State is not bound by international law. The extent of this 
domain depends on international law and varies according to its develop- 
ment" 

In the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company case the competence of the ICJ 
was disputed by the Government of Iran on the ground of the limitation 
of Article 2(7} of the Charter as well as the domestic jurisdiction reservation 
in: the declaration under Article 36(2) of the Statute of the ICJ. Even the 
provisional order of the Court outlining certain measures in order to preserve 
the existing rights of the two parties was objected to and criticized by the 
Iranian Government.* The U. K. representative denied that the dispute 
arose out of a matter of domestic jurisdiction of Iran and asserted that the 
question involved a dispute between the U. K. and the Government of Iran 
which the former had already referred to the International Court under 
Articles 33 and 36 of the Charter.2” It was also pointed out that the Court’s 
order on provisional measures “indicated very clearly" that the U. K 
had a case which was “at least prima facie internationally judiciable and 
not therefore a pure matter of domestic jurisdiction”. Moreover, since 
under Article 94 every member had undertaken to comply with the decisions 
of the International Court in any case to which it was a party, the finding 
of the Court on provisional measures ''of itself gives rise to international 
obligations, obligations under the Charter, which it is the right and duty 
of the Security Council to uphold and which cannot be regarded as being 
solely within the domestic jurisdiction of one of the parties.” On the 
Security Council's competence the U. K. representative said: “The issue 
involved in the Iranian case is essentially that of the expropriation of foreign 
property and rights on the alleged grounds of public interest. It.is a fact 
capable of objective proof that this is a matter which is governed by definite. 
rules of international law. International law lays down not only the cir- 
cumstances in which foreign property and rights can validly be expropriated. 
but also the conditions and modalities which must accompany expropriation 
in order to make it proper........ Because a right such as that of nationali- 
zation exists, it does not follow that it is absolute or that no rules of law 
govern its exercise. Moreover, it is part of the United Kingdom case that 
Iran has broken certain treaties between the two countries, and this in 
itself would be suficient to remove the dispute from the realm of domestic 
jurisdiction "*: The ICJ’s order of 22nd July, 1952 upheld the claim of 
the Iranian Government that the Court had no jurisdiction to consider 
the case on the ground, firstly, that the Iranian declaration of September, 
1932 accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court did not apply to 
the present dispute which concerned an agreement concluded before the 
ratification of the declaration and secondly, that since the ratification of 
the declaration, Iran had not incurred any obligations to the U. K. in res- 
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pect of the present dispute as a result of treaties or conventions between 
Iran and certain third parties.? l 

Leaving out the Norwegian Loans and Interhandel cases in which an 
acute form of the domestic jurisdiction reservation was invoked, the World 
Court had to deal with pleas of domestic jurisdiction in four contentious 
eases—the LoSinger (1936) Electricity Company of Sofia and Bulgaria (1951) 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, (1951) and Right of passage over Indian Territory 
(1957) eases—and with regard to three advisory opinions—Tunis-Morocco 
Nationality Decrees (1923), Treatment of Polish Nationals in Danzig (1932) 
and Interpretation of Peace Treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania. 
An analysis of the opinions of the Court reveals that the Court regarded 
the concept of domestic jurisdiction as comprising matters which according 
to international law are within the domestic jufisdiction of a state. In 
the Court’s view if the dispute or question arose out of matters which were 
governed by treaty or other principles of international law and determi- 
nation of the rights of the parties involved an examination of their obliga- 
tions under international law the matter ceased to be one exclusively within 
the domestic jurisdiction of a state and the plea of domestic jurisdiction 
was illfounded. . . 

The General Assembly resolution 171(II) of 14 November, 1947 re- 
commended that greater use be made of the ICJ and that organs of the 
United Nations should make it a practice to request advisory opinions 
from the Court on questions of law. But the fundamental difficulty in- 
volved in this procedure is that in modern international relations most 
of the disputes among states are political in nature and can better be solved 
by a political and not by a narrow legal approach. The U. N. organs try 
to sattle disputes by political adjustments or compromises arrived at by 
discussion, negotiation, mediation and conciliation. It may also be pointed 
out that the ICJ's interpretation of a legal point may. aggravate rather 
than solvə the dispute. A typical case is the advisory opinion (1948) of 
the ICJ in respect to the admission of new members which sustained the 
contention that it required the approval of the Security Council includ- 
ing that of all the permanent members. Professor Quincy Wright 
has observed that this opinion only reinforced the deadlock on the subject 
among members and that “a more political opinion might have avoided 
the difficulty.’’** 

So far as the General Assembly or the Security Council is concerned a 
clear distinction between political and legal questions is not possible nor 
desirable. Moreover, even if the ICJ’s verdict in a dispute goes in favour 
of a party, the dispute will not ipso facto be solved and will still require 
a political settlement. The Court itself cannot assume political functions 
and act as a substitute for the General Assembly or the Security Council. 
On the other hand, if a dispute largely rests on a difference of opinion as 
to the principle of law applicable or as to the interpretation of the respective 
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legal obligations of the parties, the General Assembly or the Security Council 
should certainly take these legal grounds into consideration in their recom- 
mendations and/or seek the Court's advisory opinion theréon, or allow 
the parties themselves to go to the Court directly. It must be noted here 
that the determination by the ICJ and by the Security Council of the 
question of domestic jurisdiction involved in a specific case or the question 
of their respective competence in that case rests on altogether different 
foundations. The Court is a legal organ and by virtue of its statute must 
decide every question on legal grounds. Ths Security Council is mainly 
a political body whose primary responsibility is the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. Even a matter admittedly within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a state may give rise to a dispute endangering international 
peace and security. This fact explains to a great extent why up to the 
present time the practice of the U. N. organs has failed to give any precise 
clarification of the meaning of the terms of the ‘domestic jurisdiction’ clause. 
In important cases the organs while dealing with a matter presumably 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a state have scrupulously avoided making 
any reference to ‘domestic jurisdiction’ to elucidate their position. The 
whole issue of their competence have consistently been left: vague or un- 
answered perhaps for the obvious reason that the General Assembly, the 
Security Council and the Economic and Social Council are not like the ICJ 
bound to take a legalistic view of their functions. They are predominantly 
political organs which have to work on the basis of the co-operation of 
states and therefore have to try to bring out compromises among the con- 
flicting views of states. It is a highly elastic approach, free from all legal 
shackles. An important consequence of this approach has been to blur 
any strict distinction between the fields of domestic and international juris- 
diction. In fact to-day it is almost impossible to specify matters which, 
"by their very natuxe, permanently and in all circumstances fall exclusively 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a state. The scope of international 
jurisdiction is gradually widening due mainly to the impact of new forces 
in the relations of states. Professor Quincy Wright goes so far as to say?! 
that the domestic jurisdiction of a state is only “a residuum which con- 
tinually diminishes as the sphere of international law expands by treaty- 
making, by the development of custom, by the application of juristic re- 
asoning to accepted principles of international law and by the exercise of 
their powers by international agencies”. Several external factors have 
forced the U N. to work on the basis of a liberal interpretation of the text 
of the Charter. Firstly, in trying to effectuate the basic purposes and 
objects of the Organisation itself, the U. N. organs have put their own inter- 
pretation on domestic jurisdiction and their action has to some extent been 
helped by the imprecise character of such terms in the Charter as “enforce- 
ment measures", “human rights", "fundamenzal freedoms”, etc. Secondly, 
the General Assembly, the Security Council and the Economic and Social 
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Council have themselves taken decisions by the required majority of votes, 
without seeking a judicial opinion on their own competence to deal with 
& matter. The attitude of individual states has encouraged the particular 
organ to evolve a political, rather than a legal, solution to disputes before 
it. The plea of domestic jurisdiction made by one state is rejected, by the 
majority of members and the organ is immediately transformed into a 
political forum. This transformation is rendered inevitable by the “cold 
war" that persists between the Communist and non-Communist groups 
of Members outside the U. N. One group criticizes the other for the allege 
violation of human rights and fundamental freedoms, or for pürsuing an 
imperialist or aggressive policy—Laos, the Congo and Cuba being the latest 
subjects of denunciation of one group by the other. While the Great Powers 
virtually. reached an agreement (April 22, 1961) for the settlement of the 
Laotian crisis, it is now a widely accepted principle that a civil war as in 
the Congo cannot be a matter of indifference for the United Nations. 
Though the extreme view—that the civil war in the Congo is entirely a 
matter of ‘domestic jurisdiction’ is now rejected, the U. N. has been con- 
cerned not only with the maintenance of peace and a stable government 
in the area but with the more difficult problem of outside interference and 
influence in the Congo. On April 22, 1961 the General Assembly rejected 
a U. S.-backed bid to refer the dispute with Cuba to the Organisation of 
American States (OAS). The Assembly thus upheld strong Cuban oppo- 
sition to any reference to its charges of American “aggression” to the re- 
gional organisation. Thirdly, the representative character of the General 
Assembly has been greatly widened to include 100 States at present—the 
vast majority of these being smaller under-developed countries whose zeal 
for self-determination of dependent peoples, love for*human rights and 
. fundamental freedoms and the abhorrence of racial discrimination are r re- 
flected in their voting in the General-Assembly. This in fact is an out- 
standing characteristic of international relations in the U. N. era and on 
this background a strictly legalistic and narrow interpretation of Article 
2(7) is not possible. Take, for example, the case of.the Union of South 
Africa. Since the die was cast over the Union of South Africa’s withdrawal 
from the Commonwealth, her diplomatic isolation has become still more 
evident. During the U. N. debate on South West Africa in April, 1961 
the General Assembly’s total vote of 84 to nil against the Union with eight 
abstentions, was the largest on any U. N. resolution up-to-date. More. 
over, in the main debate on apartheid, Britain herself could find no excuse 
for South African policy. On April 13, 1961 the General Assembly called 
"upon all Member States to consider "separate and collective" action to 
bring an end to apartheid in South Africa. 
Philip C. Jessup has said: “It is already the law, at least for Members 
of the United Nations, that respoot for human dignity and fundamental 
: human right is obligatory, The duty is imposed by the Charter, a treaty 
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to which they are parties." *  Jessup's view is not, however, sustained 
by the decision of the Supreme Court of California in Fujivs. State of Cali- 
fornia. The Court on April 17, 1952 by a decision of four to three held that 
the Alien Land Law was invalid not because it was inconsistent with the 
U. N. Charter but because it was unconstitutional as a denial of the equal 
protection gyaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. All the seven 
judges agreed that none of the provisions of the U. N. Charter invalidated 
the Land Law. Chief Justice Marshall’s opinion in Foster Vs. Neilson 
(1829) had explained the capital distinction between a treaty provision 
that “operates of itself" and a stipulation that a particular act shall be 
performed, in which case “the legislature must execute the contract before 
it can become a rule for the Court." It was clear that the Charter pro- 
visions cited were of the latter sort. There was a notable “Jack of man- 
datory quality and definiteness which would indicate an intent to create 
justiciable rights in private persons immediately upon ratification.” ^ Rather 
the provisions were “framed as a promise of future action by the member 


nations."9? J 


Another important factor preventing any narrow legalistic inter- 
pretation of Article 2(7) of the Charter is the urge for self-determination 
among dependent peoples in the post-war world. Between the two world 
wars responsible statesmen and ordinary people have come to the con- 
clusion that colonialism is a potent cause of wars. The survey made by 
the International Studies Conference (Paris, 1939) contains the following 


V ? 


J 


statement :—“....*. .it is clear that pre-war colonial disputes were a contri- 
butory factor in, the outbreak of hostilities in 1914...... colonial iivalries 


and quarrels were part of a very complicated political game, where the 
main objective of the European Powers was the increase of economic and 
military power and prestige, regardless of the interests of the populations 
immediately concerned.” 

At the San Francisco Conference, the United Nations made the 
solemn declaration, incorporated in Article 73 of the Charter, that they 
would hold the interests of the inhabitants of non-self-governing territories 
“paramount” and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to 
the utmost the well-being of these peoples and ensure their “political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational advancement.” As a guarantee of this 
pledge, they accepted the additional obligation of transmitting regularly 
to the Secretary-General statistical and other information relating to eco- 
nomic, social and educational conditions in their colonies. But certain 
delegates also apprehended in the San Francisco Conference that some 
of the Colonial Powers might try to evade their responsibilities under the 
Charter by incorporating their colonial territories within their metropolitan 
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areas by acts of the metropolitan Parliaments. Portugal, for instance, 
has tried to evade her legal and moral obligation on the ground that she, 
with all her overseas possessions, is a unitary and corporative state and 
that a constitutional amendment of 1951 has changed the status of her 
overseas possessions from “colonies” to “provinces”. A change of name 
does not necessarily mean a change of substance. The world knows that 
the Cape Verde Islands, Guinea, San Thome and the Principal Islands, 
Angola and Mozambique in Africa, Goa, Daman and Diu in India, Macao 
in China, and the eastern portion ‘of Timor in the Malay Archipelago are 
Portuguese colonies whose total area is 22 times that of her metropolitan 
territory and whose population is more than one and a half times the metro- 
politan population. The inhabitants of these colonies do not enjoy equal 
rights with the metropolitan people and have no representation in the 
metropolitan Parliament. Southern Rhodesia, where the native popu- 
lation is 22 times the White, and Algeria where the ratio between natives 
and Whites is 9 : 1, are examples of how a colonial territory may be kept 
outside the jurisdiction of Chapter XI of the Charter by constitutional 
devices. Indonesia was, and New Guinea still is, a colony of the Nether- 
lands despite the Constitution Act of 1922 which declared Holland, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Surinam and the Antilles integral parts of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. In 1951, the Netherlands informed the 
Secretary General that no further information under Article 73(e) would 

-be transmitted regarding the administration of Surinam and the Antilles 
"as they had attained a full measure of self-government in internal matters 
and as their parliaments were freely elected on the basis of general and secret 
suffrage. This did not satisfy the General Assembly which in its Resolution 
850(IX), 1954 laid down that the communications receiyed from the Dutch 
Government should be examined by the Ad Hoc Committee on Facters 
of Self-Government with “particular emphasis on the manner in which 
the rights of self-determination had been attained and freely exercised". 
It also recommended that a mission should visit the territories to evaluate 
the opinion of the local people regarding the change in status. In 1953 
the General Assembly accepted the statement of the U. S. A. that no further 
information would be sent about Puerto Rico. In 1954, it accepted similar 
statement from Denmark regarding Greenland. On both these occasions 
the General Assembly was satisfied that the local peoples had attained self- 
government although Puerto Rico became a Commonwealth and Greenland 
an integral part of the Danish realm. In the Portuguese colonies factors 
of self-government are absent, and the General Assembly is not unaware 
of it. : 

In reply to the letter of the Secretary-General of June, 29, 1946, issued 
in pursuance of the Resolution 9(1) of the General Assembly, eight states 
(Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, Newzealand, the 
U. K, and the U. S. A.) enumerated seventy-four non-self-governing terri- 

19—9039P—IX 
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tories administered by them. The Secretary-General invited these states 
and other members to suggest criteria for the determination of non-self- 
governing territories. Canada replied that being a question of fact it was 
to be determined in each case “whether the poeples of territories outside 
the metropolitan areas of member states in substance governed tham- 
selves.” France said that it was exclusively within the national competence 
of a colonial power to determine whether any of its colonial territories had 
attained the stage of self-government or not. The British Government 
thought that Article 73 provided sufficient guide in practice and there was 
“no necessity for any further interpretation". The U. S. A. replied that 
the criterion was whether the territory in queszion enjoyed “the same measure 
of self-government as the metropolitan area of that member.” 

- It is obvious that unless we have a clear definition of the term “‘non- 
self-governing territory” acceptable to a large number of the member states 
of the U. N., Chapter XI of the Charter would become meaningless and a 
colonial power like Portugal may cleverly evade its responsibility by in- 
voking Article 2(7) of the Charter. Eminent authoritics like Kelsen and 
Kunz are agreed that Chapter XI has established obligations which do 
not differ in any way from other obligations established by the Charter 
and that persistent violation of Article 73 can “furnish grounds for the 
sanction of expulsion under Article 6".:* The General Assembly was 
fully conscious of this position. In the third session it passed a Resolution 
(No. 222) that it was essential for the U. N. to be informed of any consti- 
tutional change in a non-self-governing territory resulting in the cessation 
` of transmission of information under Article 73(e). By another Resolution 
(No. 334) passed in the fourth session, the General Assembly established 
its competence toeinitiate a study of factors to be taken into account in 
détermiping the status of a territory. By Resolution (No. 567 VI) the 
General Assembly appointed an Ad Hoc Committee on Factors of Self- 
Government. By another Resolution (No. 648 VII) the General Assembly 
has laid down that it has a role in deciding whether a territory has or has 
not attained a full measure of self-government. Finally, by Resolution 
(No. 742 VIII) the General Assembly has confirmed this competence and 
recommended that the list of factors of self-government adopted by it 
should be used in determinig whether a territory is or isnot any more within 
the scope of Chapter XI of the Charter. The General Assembly has exer- 
cised this competence in the case of Puertc Rico, Greenland, Surinam, the 
Antilles and the Congo. Portuguese colonies are equally subject to this 
competence of the General Assembly. 


The practical scope of the provision of Article 2(7) is thus greatly 
limited by the power of the U. N. itself to decide whether or not the plea of 
domestic jurisdiction is justified. Article 2(7) however, on account of its 
‘vagueness, has often been a well-suited instrument for a party seeking to 
elude the authority of the organisation. The U. N. organs with the ex- 
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ception of the ICJ have in practice avoided efforts at legal interpretation 


of Article 2(7) and asserted the competence of the Organization on a political 
basis. 


5 VI 


The over all question therefore is whether or not the various matters 
which the United Nations had to deal with fall essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of States. The Repertory of Practice of U. N. organs 
in Volume I** has recorded the view that “matters which were the subject 
of international obligations of a legal character cannot for that reason fall 
essentially within domestic jurisdiction.” This position may be asserted 
in respect of international obligations which arise from (a) general inter- 
national law, (b) the provisions of specific treaties, (c) the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


The first point is whether a matter governed by international law 
can fall essentially within domestic jurisdiction. In matters concerning 
(a) observance of human rights in the U. S. S. R. (General Assembly, third 
session), (6) the Czechoslovak question in the Security Council in 1948, 
(c) the Russian wives of foreign husbands, etc., the U. N. practice confirms 
the view that these matters were governed by rules of international law 
and therefore could not fall essentially within domestic jurisdiction. In 
the advisory opinion delivered in connection with the interpretation of 
Peace Treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania (1950) the ICJ re- 
jected the contention that by offering an advisory opinion it was inter- 
vening in matters of domestic jurisdiction. “The Court is not called upon 
to deal with the charges brought before the General Assembly since the 
the questions put to the Court relate neither to the alleged violations Of 
the provisions of the treaties concerning human rights and fundamental 
freedoms nor to the interpretation of the articles relating to these matters. 
The object of the request is much limited. It is directed solely to ob- 
taining from the court certain clarifications of a legal nature regarding the 
applicability of the procedure for the settlement of disputes by the Com- 
missions provided in the express terms of Article 36 of the Treaty with 
Bulgaria, Article 40 of the Treaty with Hungary and Article 38 of the 
Treaty with Rumania. The interpretation of the terms of a treaty for this 
purpose could not be considered as a request essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a State. It is a question of international law which by its 
very nature lies within the competence of the Court. 


“These considerations also suffice to dispose of the objection based 
on the principle of domestic jurisdiction and directed specifically against 
the competence.of the Court namely, that the Court, as an organ of the 
United Nations, is bound to observe the provisions of the Charter including 
Article 2, paragraph 7".35 
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The next point is whether or not a matter governed by international 
agreement can fall essentially within domestic jurisdiction. It may be 
held that a matter governed by an international agreement cannot fall 
essentially. within the domestic jurisdiction of a party to the agreement. 
The advisory opinion of 7 February, 1923 rendered by the PCIJ may be 
invoked in.support of that contention. A treaty creates international 
rights and corresponding international obligations. It will be a contra- 
diction to state that the subject of the treaty obligation remains within 
the domestic jurisdiction and cannot therefore be the subject of inter- 
national settlement or adjudication. On the other hand, it may be held 
with equally strong reason that a matter may retain its “essentially” 
domestic character even when it becomes the object of an international 
obligation arising out of an international agreement signed by a State. 
The U, N. practice does not offer any light on this point. Only in the case 
of the India-S. Africa dispute the General Assembly referred expressly 
to international agreemeats. 

Another important point which requires elucidation is whether a 
matter dealt with by the. U. N. Charter itself can fall essentially within 
lomestie jurisdiction. It is possible to argue that the mere fact that a 
matter is dealt with by the Charter places it outside the domestic juris- 
diction of Member States. It has become a matter of international con- 
cern and consequently is no longer within the reserved domain of States. 
Moreover Article 10 of the Charter clearly shows that Article 2(7) does not 
limit the power of the General Assembly io take action “on any matters 
‘within the scape of the........ Charter.” On the other hand, it is possible 
‘to argue that a matter “essentially” within domestic jurisdiction remains 
80 even when it ts dealt with by a Charter provision, and this is removed 
from the “scope of the Charter” as those words are used in Article 10. It 
‘may also be pointed out that there are provisions in the Charter which 
‘impose obligations on Member States and there are some which do not and 
therefore matters of second category can fall essentially within domestic 
jurisdiction. But even here there is a controversy. Take, for example, 
"the Charter provisions on human rights. It is held by some States that the 
Charter does not-impose international obligations in respect of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and does not remove them from the domestic 
jurisdiction of States where they traditionally belong. It be pointed out 
that the provisions relating to such rights and freedoms are declarations 
of purposes and principles rather than obligations and that it is left to the 
Member States to carry them out. Moreover, the fact that human rights 
and fundamental freedoms have not been defined in the Charter is a signi- 
ficant indieation that they do not impose obligations. Against this view 
is set the dynamic view that the Charter provisions on human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, and in particular Articles 1(3), 55C and 56 create 
international obligations and so such matters come under the jurisdiction 
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of the U. N. and not under the jurisdiction of its Members. There is, again, 
a third view which draws a distinction between accidental violations of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, affecting individual or small 
groups and systematic violations which have international repercussions 
and create unrest beyond the borders of the State where they occur. The 
former, it is maintained, falls essentially within domestic jurisdiction, the 
latter cannot. But the attitude of the U. N. organs representjng the opinion 
of the majority of Members, on particular questions like the race conflict 
in the Union of South Africa, the non-self-governing territories and the 
self-determination of dependent peoples—definitely indicates that such 
matters cannot be taken as matters of domestie jurisdiction. On the 
question of race conflict in the Union of South Africa the General Assembly 
Resolution 616B (VII) calls upon “all Member States to bring their policies 
into conformity with their obligation under the Charter to promote the 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms.” The General 
Assembly has also made it clear that the administration of a non-self- 
governing territory cannot be a matter exclusively of domestic jurisdiction 
of the Administering State. The General Assembly has asserted its right 
to study the information transmitted under Article 73 (e) and to ascertain 
to what extent the obligations imposed on Member States by Chapter XI 
of the Charter are being fulfilled. Again, Articles 1(2) and 55 of the Charter 
lay down the principle of the self-determination of peoples. So a matter 
governed by that principle does not fall specifically within the domestic 
jurisdiction of Member States. The resolutions adopted by the General 
Assembly on the question of Morocco, on the Tunisian question as also on 
the recommendations concerning international respect for the self-deter- 
mination of peoples had reference to Article 1(2) and Article 55 of the Charter. 
In fact the Charter supplies a broad framewdrk within which the 
United Nations Organization works and adjusts itself to the chafiging 
conditions and circumstances of the international community. In seeking 
this adjustment the Organization may have to assume wide and flexible 
jurisdiction—a possibility which was visualized by Mr. Dulles (late) at the 
San-Francisco Conference when he expressed the hope that the domestic 
jurisdiction provision would evolve and adapt itself, like the American 
Constitution, to the changing circumstances of the international com- 
munity. As Alfred Verdross has stated: New customary law could, 
therefore, also expand the jurisdiction of the General Assembly beyond 
the competence granted to it in the Charter if the condition of Article 38, 
1(6) of the Statute of the International Court of Justice—a usage recognized 
as law—is met. Such as change of customary law cannot be prevented 
by any treaty since the treaty itself is only a source of law on the basis of 
general international law...... general international law not only com- 
pletes its juridical political gaps, but also assists in the further evolution 
of the Charter.”*’ In fact, the Charter itself is not only part of the law 
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of Nations but also, it does'embody rules of irternational law for the con- 
duct of the members.*? 


VII 


It has been seriously suggested in som» quarters that the problem 
of domestic jurisdiction could be satisfactorily solved by inserting in the 
: Charter by way of amendment a series of rules or principles to secure a 
careful delimitation-ofthe spheres of competence of the Organization and 
the Member States and that the ICJ or some special agency. should be en-: 
from time to time. In fact, a case can really be made for the definition 
of domestic jurisdiction. The U. N. itself is “based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its Members." International law itself depends 
upon the existence of sovereign nation-States. So a definition of the precise 
limits of the jurisdiction of States in relation tc one another and in relation 
to the U. N. would contribute to a harmoniots relation among States and 
to the observance of rules of international law. It is expected to eliminate 
all confusion arising from the conflict of jurisdiction between the inter- 
national society and the particular State or States concerned. The purpose 
of a definition is to help parties to decide a jurisdiction in a concrete case. 


But there are formidable difficulties in the way of defining domestic 
jurisdiction in the abstract. Firstly, it cannot-be-taken as a purely legat 
concept, cut off fro conomic, political and sociologica] context: 
According to Dr. Rudzinski, the appraisal of waether or not a matter is one 
within domestic jurisdiction is a “mixed judicio-political question to be 
decided by weighing legal, moral and political considerations of the case, 

. in re]ation to the facts of the problems as they are known."** The defi- 
_ nition of tife concept of domestic jurisdiction may be of two types—general 


and enumerative. A general definition wil help—matters—at—all_and 
will rather create further confusion. An enumerative definition may seek 
to specify either objective criteria of definition or list the subjects which 
would come under the category of domestic jurisdiction. Can there be 
any unanimity-on-beth-these-points? Can there be any exhaustive listing . 
of criteria or subjects? Will States which differ widely in their political 
or economic attainments ever agree on uniform criteria and subjects for 


defining “domestic jurisdiction’? As already noted, in_the—present-state— 
of international relati 








e no such matters which are perma- - 
Dy and eure matters of domestio jurisdiction, Tt is even possible 
6 conceive of matters in which both international law and municipal laws 

.of states might operate with simultaneous competence. Any advance 
definition of ‘domestic jurisdiction’ will introduce an element of automatism 


into the decisions of international organizaticns and would thereby jeo- 
pardise that elasticity of approach which is necessary in the settlement of 
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disputes. As Kelsen has observed: “There is no matter that cannot be 
` regulated by a rule of customary or contractual international law. That 
a matter is not regulated by a rule of international law, that is to say, that 
there is no rule of international law referring to that matter, does not mean 
that the matter is not regulated at all by international law."*^ The 
. U. N. can and has built up its own precedents. It has taken a series 
of ad hoc decisions which have resulted in the accumulation of a case law 
. which might be and is actually followed by the organs of the U. N. in parti- 
_ cular cases brought before them. The concept of ‘domestic jurisdiction’ 
should be allowed to have its own organic process of growth like ‘due process’ 
or ‘natural justice’ in constitutional law. The absence of a definition has 
not prevented the successful operation of U. N. organs during the last six- 
teen years. A pragmatic ad hoc approach better the ose of the 
international Society tit egalistie—a—priori_approach. Alf Ross has 
made the following comments on Article 2(7) of the Charter :-—‘The — 
. practical scope-of-the-provision-is, however, greatly limited by the power 
of the Organization itself to decide whether or not the ples.of domestic 
jurisdiction is justified.. In the most important cases when the question 
arises-before the Secutity Council the right*of veto may be used against 
acceptance of the plea. This circumstance tends to lend further support 
_ to the political charaéter of the judgment. Article 2(7) on account of its 
. vagueness will often be a well-suited instrument for any party seeking to 
elude the authority of the Organization. ` Tt has given and will presumably 
still give rise to much dissension. The trend in practice has been to avoid 
efforts at a legal interpretation of Article 2(7) and to assert the competence of 
organization on a political basis. But it must be noted that in those cases 
the interests of Great Powers have not been involved".*! The U. N. O. is 
- based on the “sovereign equality" of the Members'and Ross maintains 
that Article 2(7) is “a special manifestation" of the principle of sovereign d 
equality’. A careful review of the provisions of the Charter do not, how- 
ever, bear out the claim for ‘sovereign equality’ or absolute liberty of con- 
‘duct and independence of the Member States. The Charter imposes far- 
reaching obligations upon the Members of the Organization. The States 
_are bound to act upon the commands of the Security Council and in extreme 
cases they must tolerate application of coercive measures against themselves. 
It is not therefore so much a question of law as of politics. The Member 
States will not object if the U. N. directs them on legislation regarding 
health or agricultural labour. But they will object on grounds of domestic 
jurisdiction if the U. N. directs them on matters of atomic energy. As 
Wilcox and Marcy have said: “The cultivation of poppies is certainly 
as domestic as is the mining of uranium or the manufacture of atomic bombs. 
The difference lies not in law but in politics; one is highly controversial, 
the other is not."4? P 
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The attitude of the Great Powers to the question of domestic juris- 
diction requires a careful analysis. An otherwise unanimous decision of 
the Security Council may be vetoed by a Great Power thereby making the 
decision ineffective. The General Assembly can only make a recommen- 
dation. .It cannot in terms of the Charter take enforcement action. What, 
then, is the significance of the concept of ‘sovereign equality’ as embodied 
in the Chartér ? 

Traditional international law emerging after the Reformation on 
the ruins of the theory of Universal church and Empire was grounded on 
the principle of legal equality of sovereign States, irrespective of difference 
in size, political importance, etc. . Equality of States may be said to have 
four implications—equal treatment in diplomacy (except for some ceremonial 
distinctions), equal subjection to the rules of international law, immunity 
from the jurisdiction of other states (on the principle “par in parem non 
habet imporium”) and an equal voice in the framing of international law. 

The equality principle has often been attacked as unrealistic and even 
dangerous. It has been argued that Great Power domination has always been 
a fact, that small nations have survived through the balance of power princi- 
ple and not out of consideration for theoretical equality. Such arguments 
have an interested undertone. More valid is the view that the proper flowering 
of international law into an efficient world organization banishing war through 
collective security is hindered by the doctrine of absolute: equality which 
carried to its logical extreme implies the right of liberum veto for every State 
however unimportant. As decisions can beimplem ented only by Great Powers, 
it seems that equal voice in framing law is somewhat unrealistic, though of 
course the legitimate rights of nations must be preserved by ensuring àn 
equal and fair application of the rules of international law to all. Again, the 
reaent trend towards a more normative and teleological (as opposed to the 
traditional positivist ) view of international law, together with the tendency 
to regard it sociologically as arising from certain essential needs of -the world 
community rather than from mere consent, have both undermined the 
traditional shibboleth of the need for unanimity and equality of States. 


Learning from the experience of the League of Nations which was really 
wrecked by the unanimity principle, the Charter while proclaiming the ‘sover- 
eign equality” of States in (Article 2(1) makes in practice considerable inroads 
on the equality principle the supreme functions assigned to the Security 
Council, the supremacy of the Big Five through the veto principle [Article 
27(3) ], the provision for the coércion of the non-members if necessary to 
ensure proper implementation of U.N. measures, [Article 2(b)]. Thus the 
principle of perfect equality of States is by no means universally acknowledged, 
while there persists the threat to the equality principle from regional allian- 
ces inevitably dominated by Great Powers—permitted by Chapter VIII. 

Theoretically we may distinguish between the two types of threats to 
equality—one, that is Big Power domination—contrary to general internation- 
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allaw principles and against which the principle of the sovereign equality 
of small States has to be defended; the other necessary for any effective 
inter- national organization and hence to be welcomed. The practical 
problem of course is how to have the one without the other, to ensure the 
formulation and enforcement of an international law at once free from 
Great Power bias and superior to the parochial desires of individual States. - 

The intention of the original signatories of the Charter with regard to 
domestic jurisdiction of States has not been fulfilled. On the other hand, the 
practice of the organs of the U.N. has definitely established that under the 
terms of the Charter the jurisdiction of the U.N. vis-a-vis the domestic juris- 
diction has by the pressure of circumstances and developments in the sphere 
of inter-State relations become wider and deeper than what the language 
of the Charter would possibly indicate. It is not true to say that the U.N. organs 
have deliberately assumed new powers or enhanced their jurisdiction by a 
a sheer weight of majority votes. The fact is otherwise. Itis true that no 
organ of the U.N. in the exercise of its powers against the plea of the domestic 
jurisdiction of a State or States has given any general definition of the scope 
of domestic jurisdiction. The reason is quite clear. A general definition is 
neither useful nor practicable and each particular plea of domestic jurisdic- 
tion requires to be studied in the context of the special circumstances of the 
case. The U.N. itself is confronted with the conflict between the static and 
dynamic views of the domestic jurisdiction principle. Two recent develop- 
ments—the possibility of an international control of atomic energy and the 
covenants on human rights and measures for their implementation have great- 
ly modified the importance and the original meaning of such traditional con- 
cepts as State sovereignty, equality of States and domestic jurisdiction. 
The concept of sovereignty is passing through a process of erosion. The grader- 
al devaluation of the traditional concept of sovereignty is the consequence 
of a combination of factors. Firstly, international organizations are trying 
to act by the majority rule in voting and not by the unanimity rule. Secondly, 
the increasing dependence of nations forced and fostered by the technological 
compulsions of modern times has made it abundantly clear that classical 
international law must adjust its rules to the new pattern of inter-State rela- 
tionships or what P.C. Jessup has called ‘transnational’ situations. In consequ- 
ence, States to-day are making a peculiar approach to their mutual problems. 
That approach is a blend of formal adherence to the legal fiction of the inde- 
pendence and equality of States on the one hand, and a resort to the non-legal 
and indefinable term “‘co-operation”. The concept of ‘domestic juridsiction’ 
therefore requires to be studied in its dynamic sense. Countries emerging 
from the old colonial rule are now playing an important part in U.N. affairs. 
They want to see a replacement of the Big Power hegemony by the U.N. 
They are making a vigorous plea for the implementation of the provisions 
of the Charter concerning Non-self-governing Territories and questions 
concerning human rights. They hardly lend support to any legal or techni- 
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cal objection to U.N. jurisdiction. They fully sapport U.N. actions affecting 
the economic, social and cultural advancement of underdeveloped and back- 
ward countries. Therefore the traditional concapt of States being sovereign 
and independent is only a relative one today. Ths observations of Chief Justice 
Marshall of the U.S. Supreme Court summed up the traditional view: “The 
jurisdiction of the nation within its own territory is necessarily exclusive 
and absolute. It is susceptible of no limitation not imposed by itself. Any 
restrictions upon it, deriving validity from an external source, would imply. 
a diminution of its sovereignty to the extent of the restriction, and investment 
of that sovereignty to the same extent in that Power which would impose 
such restriction. All exceptions, therefore, to the full and complete power of 
a nation within its own territories, must be traced up to the consent of the 
nation itself. They can flow from no other legizimate source". 43 P.C. Jessup 
has remarked: ‘‘one strains at the gnat of theoretical qualification of sover- 
eignty and swallows the camel of actual limitation.’ In Transnational Law 
he questions*’ the very concept of jurisdiction as a basis for logal qualification 
of transnational relations and situations. He o»serves: “It would be the func- 
tion of transnational law to*reshuffle the cas2s and to deal out jurisdiction 
in the manner most conducive to the needs and conveniences of all members 
of the international community. The fundamental approach would not start 
with sovereignty or power but from the premise that jurisdiction is essentially 
a matter of procedure which could be amicably arranged among the nations 
of the world". The ad hoc decisions which are taken by U.N. 
organs in each concrete case and the abserce of any rigid categorization 
of subjects will keep the gradual evolution of the “procedure”. National. 
sovereignty is thus a relative concept and tke importance of supra-national 
organs and agencies hascauseda devaluation of the concept of national 
sovereighty. ° 
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A COMMON-SENSE VIEW OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS* 


M. L. MUKHERJEE 
* Asutosh College and Jogamaye Devi College 


We are often aware of our awareness; otherwise we can not say, 
as we often do, “I distinctly remember that I disclosed the fact to him.” 
Occasionally we are in search of a suitable expression for our idea, but we 
find none. Again, sometimes it so happens that we posit ourselves, so 
to say, as a spectator of our own act of knowing, and become conscious 
of our consciousness. We, in other words, look into our own mind, and 
note and mostly express in language what happens there. 

It is obvious that a person cannot lock into the mind of another 
person quite in the same way. One can have direct knowledge of the 
working of one's own mind. This, however, Coes not mean that the facts 
of our mind are not sharable or communicadle. There are various ways 
and means of expressing what takes place in bur mind and communicating 
it to our fellow-beings. Language is the chief and most suitable means 
of communication. Though the very mechanism of our thought keeps it 
confined within the brain-processes in our Leads, which are invisible to 
other persons, yet the brain-processes are so intimately connected with 
and dependent upon other organic processes, and the organic processes 
with the world at large, that the repercussions of the activities of our mind 
are canalized into the external world through them. 

It, however, depends, to some extent at least, upon the choice of the 
thimker to give expression to his thoughts so as to make them some sort 
of public property. He can, if he so desires, keep his thoughts within him- 
self. The power of such choice is not, however, unlimited, though it varies 
from person to person. An infant, an uncultured person, an idiot and an 
inbecile, for example, have hardly any such power. They have little or 
no control over their thoughts, and so other persons have an easy access ' 
to their minds, except in the case of inability to use a word in an appro- 
priate way, lack of words, eto. 

An ordinary person is not, however, an adept in the art of expression ; 
that is to say, his capacity to conceal or to express his ideas and beliefs is 
limited. Such a person under cross-examination by an acute lawyer can- 
not, generally speaking, hold back his ideas. But he can refuse to answer 
a question, if he so desires, and can thus prevent the lawyer and others 
‘from prying into his mind. 


“It was read at the annual session of the Indian Pihilosophical Congress held at 
Waltair in December, 1960. 
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On the other extreme stand the thinkers and writers who have greater 
control over their thoughts than an ordinary person. A shrewd politician 
or diplomat belongs to this group, and he can play with his thoughts and 
words in so amazingly variying ways as to mean and not to mean the same 
thing at the same time. But even such a person cannot have absolute 
control over his ideas. Even a profound thinker is quite familiar with 
the hide and seeck of ideas with him, and it is with much effort that he 
acquires a hold over them. But no sooner does he grasp some ideas and 
express them than some other ideas crowd his mind. The point is that 
all that take place in our consciousness do not readily lend themselves to 
formulation and expression. Hence, an attempt to map our mental world 
(in so far as the conscious states are concerned) will ever fail. 

It is, however, obvious from the above analysis that the conscious 
states which occur in a particular person are his private property. In 
spite of the fact that a person thinks and expresses his thoughts in patterns 
determined by the family. or the social group in which he is born and brought 
up, he thinks only his own thoughts and knows what he thinks. 

It has already been noted that language is the chief instrument of 
expressing our ideas. Now, language is different from ideas which it, ex- 
presses. So what is true of language is not always or necessarily true of 
ideas expressed therein. The failure to recognize this fact has led many, 
including some outstanding thinkers, to suppose that there is structural 
identity between idea and language. When, for example, we speak of 
turning our attention to a thing, some may take us to mean that we turn 
attention just as we turn a torch-light in a particular direction. Again, 
for the same reason a particular idea, expressed in different languages, may 
be taken to mean different facts, just as expressions in different languages, 
on the other hand, though not strictly equivalent, may*be taken to mean 
one and the same thing. à A ui 


In language we often divide a thought or assertion which is in fact 
a single indivisible unit. Suppose I perceive a red ball and make the asser- 
tion “The ball is red". Here I become conscious of the ball with its colour, 
but if I am to express the assertion I do use words forming one sentence. 
If the sentence is uttered, the relation between the words is temporal; if 
written, the relation is spatial. But there are no parts in the assertion 
or thought with any temporal or spatial relation between them. So we can- 
not say that we are able to get at the structure of thought by studying the 
structure of language. 


Though thought is different from language, yet there is an intimate 
relation between them. Language is in fact a means of expressing our 
thought. We often change and alter our language, coin new words and 
expressions, borrow words from other languages and make copious use of 
signs and symbols collected from various sources. In this way we try to 
bring our language as clese to our thought as possible. Thought and lan. 
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guage are thus in a never-ending process of mutural adaptation, and each 
in its turn enriches and expands the other. f 
What is true of language is true of any other vehicle of thought, be 
it jesture, posture or any other non-linguistic signs or symbols, such as 
pictures, paintings, etc. It is not a fact that these always serve as substi- 
tutes for language. In many cases, however, they express what our lan- 
guage cannot express, and thus supplement the function of language. A 
linguistic description of a picture, for example, cannot fully bring out or 
convey to us all that is conveyed by it. Thus we see that language is not 
the sole medium of thought and cannot fully “measure” or “map” its con- 
tents. It follows that we get a more complete and comprehensive view of 
our conseious states if we piece together their expressions through different 
media. But even such a synthesis cannot fully reveal the whole of our 
conscious life, for the simple reason that our conscious states and the means 
of their xpression, I repeat, are different, and the difference is one of kind. 


. SAebíetus and Notices of Books 


The Kautiliya Artha sastra, Part I / 


It is a critical edition with a glossary prepared by the leatned Professor 
R. P. Kaugle, M.A. It was published by Shri T. V. Chidambaran, B.A., 
Registrar, University of Bombay, in the month of December, 1960. 
The price of the present volume is Bs, 10 only. 

Ib is a ripe fruit of the mature judgment of a distinguished Professor 
of Sanskrit, Such a criticial work is a long-fei& want. The learned Professor 
has availed himself of all available materials, the gift of the wisdom of 
his predecessors in this field of work He has made an advance upon 
them and rendered the book very useful to the students of Artha éáastra, 
His foot-notes and glossary which seeks to give the meanings of such 
technical words as have not been definel or explained in the text itself, 
constitute the dis:inguishinng featureof the present edition. The other 
parts have not as yet seen the light. However, morning shows the day. 

Our cordial congratulations go to the author for his arduous labour, 
wisdom and scholarship. This work, I believe, will be highly appreciated 
by the different circles.of readers having varied interest. 

J. B. 

Nandantatwa—Dr. Sudhir Kumar Nandi. Prakash Mandira, Calcutta, 
Price Rupees Five only. 


The bock under review offers studies on aesthetics. The aesthetic 
problems have been discussed in a twofold way. THe abstruse problems 
have been analysed and studies in abstract have bean presented.” In 
some essays note aestheticians have been picked up and their theories have 
been subjected to a strict logical scrutiny. The author seems tobe a 
subsciber to neo-idealistic philosophy of the Crocean type but he has 
assiduously noted his differences from Croce as well. The range of discussion 
extends from Bharata, the noted Indian Almkarika to such modern thinkers 
as Romaia Rolland, -Rabindranath and Abanindranath. A discussion on 
the aesthetics of Hegel has made the book all the more valuable to the 
serious students of aesthetics. . 

The age-old controversy with regard to realism in art has been 
examined, An absolute divorce from reality or a complete and abject 
surrender to the distressing details of the realis harmful for art. It is a 
world of make-belief. When we witness a drama on the stage, we know 
it to be unreal and at the same time this knowledge does not detract 
from our interest in the play. This uniqueness of the art-content has 
been laboriously brought out by the author. Universality in art, another 
vexed problem has been logically created. Criticism must entail a 
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threadbare discussion and analysis and we are glad to say that Dr. Nandi 
did justice to these problems when so jucged. Universality in art has a 
special meaning. It is neither universal nor particular in its application. 
All the men and women cf any age or clima will not possibly appreciate 
a master painter or an epic poet. The creator is certainly appreciated bul 
not in the sense noted above. This peculiarity of art-appreciation has 
been rightly stressed by the author. 

The master painter Abanindranath’s aesthetics has been discussed in 
two papers. They are brilliantly written articles wherein new grounds 
have been broken. We would invite attention of the sericus students of 
the modern Indian aesthetics to these two papers. They are logically written 
analytical discussion on a branch of study which is not within the easy 
reach of ordinary readers. Not much has been written or said on the aesthetic 
of Abanindranath. The author has incorporated a chapter on the aesthetic 
of Rabindranath Tagore, whose centenary is being celebrated all the world 
over. This chap.er should have been given a more detailed treatment 
and we would expect a fuller treatise on this subject from the author in 
not too distant a future, UA 

The book comprises thirteen chapters presenting well written and 
carefully analysed discussions on aestheticians, both Indian and Western 
and their aesthetic theories. We commend the 5ook as new of its kind being 
thoroughly scientific in its treatment and written in a good literary style 
befitting the august subject treated therein. 


Kamales Ghosh 


Ourselves 


DEATH oF Dr. SUBODH Mitra, VICE-CHANCELLOR OF 
THE UNIVERSITY . 


The ‘sad and sudden death of Dr. Subodh Mitra, our Vice- 
Chancellor, at Vienna on September 5, has plunged the University 
in indescribable sorrow. Dr. Mitra had gone to Vienna on a mission, 
and that was nothing less than the advancement of learning, parti- 
cularly in the field of medicine and surgery. It was his plan to return 
to Calcutta towards the end of this month in order to devote 
himself to the urgent and pressing duties of the Vice-Chancellor. 
But this was not to be. The University Syndicate, at a special 
meeting on 7th September, 1961, passed a resolution placing on 
record its sense of profound grief at the sudden death of- our 
beloved colleague and leader, Dr. Subodh Mitra. As a member of 
the Senate, as a member of the Syndicate, and finally as Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Mitra was associated with the University of Calcutta 
from 1945. He was a man of dynamic and genial personality, 
and his energy was tireless. This energy he always placed at the 
disposal of his Alma Mater which he loved so dearly. The Uni- 
versity of Calcutta owes to him the conception and development 
of the University College of Medicine including Basic Medical 
Sciences. He was the Dean of the Faculty of Medicina in^ the 
University for a number of years, and the period of his office 
was marked by all round improvement in the field of medical 
education and research. Particular mention should be made of 
Dr. Mitra’s service as the Director of Chittaranjan National Cancer 
Research Institute. Perhaps his greatest contribution to the fight 
against cancer was the ‘‘Mitra Operation". This operation conceived 
by him and named after him, was firet demonstrated in Vienna in 1952, 
and its details were published simultaneously in the U. 8. A., Canada, 
England and Germany. Dr. Mitra was also the founder and organiser 
of the Relief and Welfare Ambulance Corps, which has served and 
has been serving this University and the city of Calcutta for 
several years past. Dr. Mitra had in his mind a number of schemes 
which he wanted to initiate and to execute during his term of 
Vice-Chancellorship. The most important of these was relief and 
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welfare of the students in the colleges and in the University and 
the reform of the existing examination system. i 


We associate ourselves with the condolence resolution of the 
University Syndicate, and trust that in future. the devoted labours 
of Dr. Mitra will inspire all to dedicate all the powers they have to the 
service of the University of Calcutta.. 

It has also been resolved by ths Syndicate that a special 
meeting of the Senate be held io express sorrow at the sad and 
untimely death of Dr. Subodh Mitra. ‘The Chancellar of the Uni- 
versity will be requested to preside over this special meeting. 








Notifications 
f / 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No, C/209/48 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Midnapore College has been affiliated in Physiology to the B S». Pass standard 
cf the Three-Year Degre: Course with efect from the commencement of the session 1961-62. 
i.e., with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subject at the B.Sc. 
Part I examination in 1963 and B.Sc. Part II examination in 1964 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 95th July, 1961. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No, C/202/99 (Aff..) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Ranaghat College has been affiliated in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics 
to the B.Sc. Pass standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commence- 
ment of the session 1961-62, i.e., with pepmission to present candidates in the abovemen- 
tioned subjects at the in B.S. Pa:t T examination in 1963 and B.Sc, Part II examination 
in 1964 and not earlier. . 


Senate House, Caicutta. G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 25th July, 1961. Registrar. 


"eM ^ UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No. C/151/85 (Affi.) 


p . * 

It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Darjeeling Govt. College has been affiliated in Zoology to the B.Sc. (Pass) 
standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effeet from the commencement of the session 
“1961-62, i.e., with permission to present candidates in thejabovementioned subjects at the 
B.Sc. Part I examination in 1963 and B.Sc, Part II examination in 1964 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, l G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 25th July, 1961. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No. O/196/107 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliaticn already 
granted, the Prasannadeb Women's College, Jalpaiguri has been affiliated in Physice, 


` - Chemistry and Mathematies to the B.Sc. Pass standard of the Three-Ye1r Degree Course 


with effect from the commencement of the session 1961-63, i.e., with permission to present 
candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the B.Sc. Part I examination in 1968 and 
B.Sc. Part II examination in 1964 and not earlier. . 


Senate House, Calcutta. _ G. 0, RAYCHAUDHURI, 
- The 18th July, 1961. i Registrar, 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. G/128/70 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Maharaja Bir Bikram College, Agartala has been affiliated in Physiology to 
the B.Sc. Pass standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commence- 
ment of the sagsion 1961-62, i.e., with permission fo present candidates in the abovemen- 
tioned,| subjects “at the B.Sc. Part I examination in 1963 and B.Sc, Part II examination 
in 1964 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Caleutta, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 15th July, 1961. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No, C/114/162 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information tkat in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Vivekananda College, Barisha has been afiliated in Botany and Zoology to the 
B.Sc. Pass standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement 
of the session 1961-62, i.e., with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned 
subjects at the B.Sc. Part I examination in 1963 and B.Sc. Part II examination in 1964 
and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 18th July, 1961. 7 Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/12C/8 (Affi.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Gokhale Memorial Girls’ College, Calcutta has been affiliated in Physics, 
Chemistiy. Mathematics, Geography and Psycholcgy to the B.Sc. Pass standard of the 
Three-Year ‘Degree Course with effect from the commencement of the session 1961-62. $.e., 
with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned subjects at the B.Sc. Part I 
examination in 1963 and B.Sc. Part II examination in 1951 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. ES G. C, RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 13th July, 1901. Registrar, 
~ . UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No. C/14+/27 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information shat in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Vidyasagar College, Calcutta has been sffiliated in Zoology to the B.Sc. Hans. 
standard of the Three-Year Degree Course with effect from the commencement of the session 
1961109, te., ‘with permission to present candidates in the abovementioned :subjects at the 
B.Sc. Part I examination in 1963 and B.Sc. Part II examination in 1964 and not earlier, 


Senate House. Calcutta. G. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 15th July, 1961. : Regietrer. 


"UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2:34/96-(A ffl). 


` It is hereby notified for general information shat in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Taki Govt. College has been affiliated in English, History and Economies ‘to 
the BA. Hons. standard of the 3-year Degree Course with effect from the session 1961-62, 
i.e., with permission to present candidates in the subjects at the B A; Part I Examination 
in 1968 and B.A Part II Examination in 1964 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 28th June, 1961. Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/9720/10 (Affl.) ii 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Loreto College, Calcutta has been affiliated in Botany, Geography and Mathe- 
maties to the B.A. and B.Sc. Pass standards of the 3 year degree course with effect from the 
session 1961-62, i-e , with permission to present candidates in the ey subjects at 


the B.A. and B.Sc. Part I Examination in 1968 and B A. and B,Sc. Parti Examination 
in 1964 and not earlier, ‘ 
Senate House, Calcutta, G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 29th June, 1961. Registrar, 
RAJASTHAN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, AJMER 
No, F.6(R.701) Accts. Clerk/Exam/RPSC/58. Dated 15th September, 1960. 


Sub: Exclusion of Shri Inder Sen Khatri, a candidate for the Accounts Clerks’ 
Qualifying Examination, 1958, from all examinations and selections to be 
conducted by the Commission. 

I am directed to inform you that the Rajasthan Public Service Commission have 
debarred Shri Inder Sen Khatri permanently from all examinations and selections to be 
conducted by them. 


The following relevant particulars in regard to him are given below :— 


1. Name and Address of the Shri Inder Sen Khatri, Sub Division Clerk, Executive 
candidate. Engineer’s (R. C. P.) Office, Low Level Branch, 
Shri Ganganagar (Rajasthan). 
2. Name of candidate’s father Shri Chotelal Khatri. 


3. Date of birth of the candi- 28.2.1938. 
date. 


4. Name of the examination Accounts Clerks’ Examination, 1958. 
for which he was a candi- f 


-date. 
‘5. ‘Period of debar ..  Debarred permanently. 
6. Reasons for debarring  .. Found copying in the Examination Hall from a book. 


I am to add that this information is meant for the Confidential use of the State 
Commission and should be.in no case be given publie ity. 


The receipt of this letter may please be acknowledged. S 


Yours faithfully, 
R. N. UPADHYAY 


20.9.60. Secretary. 


RAJASTHAN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, AJMER 


No. F.6(82) Sect./Qanungos/58. Dated 15th September, 1960. 

Sub : Exclusion of Shri Dau Lal Ropia, a candidate for the Qanungos Competitive 

Examination, 1958, from all examinations and selections to be conducted by the 
Commission. 

I am directed to inform you that the Rajasthan Public Service Commission have 

debarred Shri Dau Lal Ropia permanently from all examinations and selections to be 
conducted by them. 


The following relevant particulars in regard to him are given below :— 


(1) Name and Address of the Shri Dau Lal Ropia, C/o. Shri Ravidan Chhagani, 
candidate. Chhagani Para, Jaisalmer. 
'(2) Name of candidate's father Shri Dhan Raj Ropia. 


' (3) Place of birth of the candi- Sardarpura (Jodhpur), 
t date. 
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(4) Name of the District of Jodhpur. 
which the candidate is a 
permanent resident. 

(5) Date of birth ofthe candi- 1.8.1938. 
date. 


6) Name of the examination The Qanungos’ Competitive Examination, 1958. 


for which he was a candi- 
date. N 
(7) Period of d&bar .. Debarred permanently. 


(8) Reasons for debarring .. Found using unfair means in the Examination Hall. 


I am to add that this information is meant fcr the Confidential use of the State 
Commission and should in no case be given publisity. 


The receipt of this letter may please be acknowledged. E 


Yours faithfully, 
R. N. UPADHYAY. 
20.9.60. _ Secretary. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


Proceedings of the Syndicate 
No. B2/12952/59. Dated 2nd December, 1960, 


Sub. Matriculation Examination—March, 960. 
* Read; (1) Application, dated Nil from Mr. T. Rajendran. 
(2) Syndieate Resolution, dated 19.11.60. 


Order 


Mr. T. Rajendran, candidate with register number 4567 at the Matriculation 
Examination held in March, 1960 is debarred from appearing for any of the University 
Examinations as he had tampered with the marks statement issued to him in this Office 
disposal No. B4/5/60, dated the 26th May, 1960. 


By order, 
K. V. GOPALASWAMY, 
Registrar. 
- BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
. e 
Office of the Controller of Examinations 
No. CE-B/ Dated 3rd December, 1960. 


Shri Ram Janam Singh, 
Vill. Mokari, 

P.O. Mokari, 

Via, Phabua, 

Dist. Shahabad. 


Dear Sir, . : 
This is to inform you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council of 


this University, vide its Resolution No. 540, dated the 29th November, 1960 as debarred 
you from appearing at any examination conducted by the University in future. 


Yours faithfully, 
U. C. BHAT, 
Controller of Examinations. 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 
Hyderabad, Deccan—7 


No. 413/S.B./0/60. Dated November 14, 1960. 


Ch. Thirpathi, a student, who sought admission to B.A. Course in 1959-60 at the 
8. R. R. Government Arts College, Karimnagar, by giving wrong Roll No. 3726 of a 
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passed candidate in the examination, has been debarred from readmission into any 
college and rusticated for a period of two years by way of punishment. His roll No. 
8t the examination was 9720. i 


Yours faithfully, 
(Illegible), 
- Registrar. 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 
l ‘ Notification 


No. SR(EX) 60-VIII-31. 

In continuation of this office letter No. EX/795, dated the 28.6.60, itis hereby 
notified under the direction of the Syndicate that the result of Kumari Manu Atalrai 
Keshwani, candidate No. 41, of the Final B.A. Examination, held by this University in 
April-May, 1960, who has been found guilty of having practised unfair means at the 
said examination, is hereby cancelled and she is debarred from appearing at any 
University Examination or pursuing any course in the University till the 31st 
December 1961. 


Baroda, 3rd September, 1960. {Illegible}, 
i $. E Registrar. 


LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 


Notice 


Roll No. 584, Enrolment No. S. f. 142—Ishwari Prasad Srivastava—of B.Sc. (Pass) 
Examination of 1960, who had adopted unfair means &t the last B.Sc. (Pass) Examina- 
tion is expelled from the B.Sc. (Pass) Examination‘ of 1960 and debarred from appearing 
at all examinations of the University up to April, 1961. He will not be eligible for 
readmission to the University earlier than the session 1961-62. 


His result declaring him to have passed the B.Sc. (Pass) Examination of 1960 in the 
Second Division stands cancelled. —' - 


By order, 
K. W. TEWARI, 
September 6, 1960. . Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF GORAKHPUR 
No, 2198/Ex Gorakhpur, September, Srd/6th, 1960. 
|: Notification . -- 
e e 


It is hereby notified that the following candidates who appeared at the various 
examinations of the Gorakhpur University held in April/May, 1960 have been found 
guilty of using unfair means at the Examination at which they appeared. They have 
been punished as shows below :— 


(c) The results of the following candidates have been cancelled :— 


Sl. ‘Examination ^ Roll No. | , Centre ` Names of the candidates with 
No. addresses. 


1 B.Sc. (Ag.) Pt. I 4786 S. N. College, Azam-' Sri Shankar Ram Murai, Vill. 
: i garh. . Belhatha, P.O. Chandesar, 

Dist. Azamgarh (U. P.). 
2 BSe. (Ag.) Pt. I 4921 St. Andrew's College Sri Raghvendra Singh, Cyo. 
Gorakhpur. Ram Chhabila Singh, Head 
; Master, Primary School 
Bhera Pakar, P.O. Bhera 

Pakar, Deoria. 


.9 LL.B. Prev. . 1786 ^ University Centre Sri Om Prakash Pathak, Vill. 
g Z6 Barpar Mefi, P.O. Barpar 
Oa á Mef, vio Gola Bazar, 
Gorakhpur (U. P.). 
4 BA I` `` 3032 University Centre Sri Rajendra Pd. Misra, Vill. 


Pipra Ramdhar, P.O. 
265r Qe E B i . Salimpur (Deoria). 
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(b) The results of the following candidates have also been cancelled and they 
have been further debarred from appearing at any University Examination till the 
31st December, 1961 :— 


S1. Examination Roll No. Centre Names of the candidates with 
No. addresses. 
1 BAI 2271 T. D. College, Jaun- Sri Imtiaz Mohd. Chisti, Moh. 
pur. Jahangirabad, Jaunpur 
N (U. P3. 
2 BAL 1904 St. Andrew's College Sri Vishnu Bhagwan 
Gorakhpur. Srivastava, Vill. Deorav, 
P.O. Khalilabad, Dist. 
Basti (U. P.). 
3 DSW. 2408 M. P. University Sri Radha Krishna Srivastava - 
College Centre. 
4 BSc. Pt. I 4655 M. P. University Sri Triloki Nath Singh, 
College Centre. Malgodam Road, Ballia 
(U. P.). 
5 LL.B. Prev. 2060 T. D. College, Taun- Sri Ram Lalit Tiwari, Vill. 
pur. Balhwa, P.O. Khapraha, 
Dist. Jaunpur (U. P.). 
6 LL.B. Prev. 1880 University Centre Sri Parshottam Das Shukla 
7 LL.B. Prev. 2040 T. D. College, Jaun- Sri Lakshami Kant Tiwari, 
pur. Wellendganj, Jahangirabad, 
Jaunpur (U. P.). 
8 B.A. Pt. I 1594 S. N. College, Azam- Sri Adya Pd. Chaube, Vill. 
garh. Kathahi, P.O. Judhister 
; . Pati, Azamgarh (U. P.) 
9 B.Sc. Pt. I 4445 T. D. College, Jaun- Sri Indra Bahadur, Vill 
pur. Chanauki, P.O. Sonpura, 
Dist. Jaunpur (U. P.). 
10 B.A. Pt. II 6899 St. Andrew’s College Sri Shashi Kant Ojha, 
Gorakhpur. C/o. Sri Uma Shankar Ojha, 
Vakil, Jagarnathpur, 
Gorakhpur (U. P.). 
(Illegible), 
Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF GORAKHPUR. 
. UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


* (1.The undgrmentioned candidate for ths Final Examination for the Degree 
of B.Arch. held in June, 1960, who was proved to the satisfaction of the Executive 
Council to have resorted to unfair means in the course of the examination, has been 
disqualified from passing the examination held in June, 1960 :— 

Enrol No. Name of candidate Father's name 


Roll No. "College 


461 DP. 860 Girish Kumar Sri Mool Chand School of Town and 


Bhargava. Bhargava. Country Planning. 


(2) The undermentioned candidate for the Final Examination for the Degree 
of B.Arch. held in June, 1960, who was proved to the satisfaction of the Executive 
Council to have resorted to unfair means in ths course of the examination, has been 
disqualified from passing the examination held in June, 1960, and debarred from 
appearing at any examination of the Universivy for a further period of one year, i.e., 
examinations to be held during 1961 :— 


Name of candi. Father's name 


date. 


Prakash Late L. Lajpat School of ‘Town and 
Rai Madan. Country Planning. 
T. P. S. TYER, 

Registrar, 

University or DELHI. 


Enrol No. College 


Rol No. 


456 DP.^848 Om 
Madan. 


Delhi, the 6th September, 1960. 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Office of the Registrar 
R-AC-[11/23/807 l 
August 19, 1960. 


This is to inform that the following students who appeared in the 1960 Exami- 
nation of the Banaras Hindu University mentioned against each, have been rusticated 
for one year for using unfair means at their examinations and that their 9460 exami- 
nations have been cancelled and they would not be permitted to appear At any of the 
University Examinations before, 1961, vide resolution No. 466 of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Academic Council passed at its meeting held on the 13th August, 1960. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Illegible), 
Deputy Registrar (ACAD) 
Banaras Hindu University. 


Roll No. Name and address of the candidate Examination 
l Sri Bhawani Shankar Upadhya C/o. Sri Jagannath Pd. Poorva Ayurveda 
Upadhyaya, Vill. Sagonya, P.O. Bhourajhir, Dist. 
Narasinghpur. 
9 Sri Anand Kumar Anand C/o. Sri (Dr.) Rajendra Nath Poorva Ayurveda 


Anand, Popular Medical Hall, Pekabgunj, Faizabad. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


No. B2/12952/59. Waltair, the 3rd September, 1960. 
Encl. 2 Photos. . 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 
Order 


Miss. Stella Cooper, candidate with register number 1601 at the Matriculation 
Examination held in March, 1960 is debarred from appearing for any of the University 
Examinations for a period of two years as she had tampered with the marks statement 
issued to her in this office disposal No. B4/5/60, dated the 26th May, 1960. She is 
permitted to appear for the Matriculation Examination to be held in September, 1961 
or thereafter. 

Her application for the Matriculatioh Examination of September, 1960 is thore; 
fore cancelled and the fee paid by her will be refunded in October next. 

The two copies of her photo are returned herewith. 


(By order) 
V. SIMHADRI RAO, 
Deputy Registrar, 
ANDERA UNIVERSITY. 
AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CF. 34, 1960 


I. It is hereby notified that the Examination of 1960 of the following candidates 
has beon cancelled and they have further been debarred from appearing at any Exami- 
nation of the University in the year 1961, as they used or attempted to use unfairmeans 
at this University Examination in 1960 : :— 


B.A. PART I 
Roll Enrol- Name of the candidate College or centre 
No. ment No. 
389 A5910131 Onkar Singh Sharma Student, B. R. College, Agra 
1320 A596504 Raghubar Dayal Gaurang Student, B. S. College, Aligarh 
2849 A587060 Km. Adarsh Srivastava Ex-student, Bareilly College, 


Bareilly. 
16—9089P—IX 


280 
3607 
3711 
3788 
5480 

. 7360 
7610 
9741 

10086 


10875 
11700 


13129 


81 
6111 


5588 
5669 
6331 


9260 


9352 
9371 
9452 
9632 
10222 
10892 


Rell 
No. 


1653 
2621 
2788 
3749 
3902 
4379 


4398 
4540 


5472 


1368 
1807 
1955 


A585790 
A584342 
4A597263 
A5910825 
A592627 
Yours 
A694008 
A588500 


4A671107 
4A598358 


A596081 


4A588754 
4A583707 


4A576928 
A581082 
A525557 


A5713991 


A582865 
A582894 
A582978 
A5814701 
A569859 


A585187 


Enrol- 


* ment NB. 


A5914749 
A581275 
A587183 
A5810424 
A589841 
A5811561 


A5810457 
A576962 


A5910659 


A581440 
A549262 
A5810710 
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Bankey Lal Sharma 
Anand Swaroop Gupta 
Hari Ram Sharma 
Avdhesh Mani Tewari 
Sheo Lochan Prasad 
Bhagwati Prasad Tiwari 
Kanhaiya Lal Agrawal 
Panni Lal Kardam 


Prakash Chand Jain 
Viney Kumar Jain 


Iftkhar Nazim 
B.A. PART II 


Kedar Nath 
Chandra Prakash Misra 


Shiva Shankar Lal Bajpeyi 
Surya Prakash 
Suraj Prasad Tripathi 


Km. Sreh Prabha Devi 


Krishna Vir Saran 
Munna Lal Kapoor 
Surendra Mohan Gupta 
Nasim Ahmad Yar Khan 
Ganga Ram Verma 


Dharmendra Pal Singh 


BSc. PART I 
Name of the candidate 


Sohbat Singh Thakur 
Hari Narain Mehrotra 
Om Kumar Nigam 
Dinesh Kumar Rastogi 
Narendra Kumar Gupta 
Devi Singh Sharma 


Indra Dutta ^ 
Sri Krishna Dev Dwivedi 


Vishambhar Dayal Misra 


B.Sc. PART II 
Rameshwar Prasad 
Ramesh Chandra Chaturvedi 
Shiv Prasad Goel 


[ SEPT. 


Ex-student, S. M. College, 
Chandausi. 

Student, D. A. "V. College, 
Dehra Dun. 

Student, D. A. V. College, 
Dehra Dun. 

Student, K. N. Govt. College, 
Gyanpur. 

Student, D. A. V. College, 
Kanpur. 


Student, P. P. N. Dog. College, 
Kanpur 

Student, Y. D. College, Lakhim- 
pur, Kheri. 

Student, K. R. Degree College, 
Mathura. 

Meerut College, Meerut Centre 

Student, M. M. Degree College, 
Modinagar. 

Student, b. V. College, Orai 


Student, Agra College, Agra 
Student, D. A. V. College, 
Kanpur. 
Do. 


b Do. 
Tr. candidate, D. A. V. College, 
Kanpur Centre. 


Woman candidate (Private), 
G. D. H. Girls’ College, 
Moradabad. 


Student, K. G. K. College, 
Moradabad Centre. 
Do, 
Do. 


Tr. candidate, K. G. K. College, 


Moradabad Centre. 
Tr. candidate, D. V. College, 
Orai Centre. 
Student, A. K 
Shikohabad. 


College, 


College or centre 


Student, D. A. V. College, 
Dehra Dun. 

Student, D. A. V. College, 
Kanpur. 

Student, D. A. V. College, 
Kanpur. 


Student, Meerut College, Meerut 

Student, Meerut College, Meerut 

Student, M. M. Deg. College, 
Modinagar. 


Do. 
Student, Hindu College, 
Moradabad. 
Student, N. D. College, 
Shikohabad. 
Student, D. A. V. College, 


Kanpur. 

Ex-student, D. A. V. College, 
Kanpur. 

Student, Meerut College, Meerut 
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B.COM. PART I 


965 A575954 Dauji Dayal Ex-student, P. C. Bagla Deg. 
College, Hathras, - 
- 1085 A581757 Krishna Mohan Srivastav Student, D. A. V. College, 
anpur. . 
1318 A5612928 Abdul Mogeet Siddiqi =e D. A. V. College, 
anpur. 
1414 4A581923 Shanker Lal Tulsian Do. 
2046 A595736 Prem Autar Student, Hindu Qllege, Morada- 
bad. 


B.COM. PART II 
344 A587611 Fazeel Ahmed Student, Bareilly 


College, 
Bareilly. 
1085 A5613231 Puran Chand Sawhney Ex-student, D. A. V. College, 
, Kanpur. 
1499 . Ab5810808 Gopal Krishna Gupta Student, Meerut College, Meerut 
1512 A574681 Manak Chand Garg Student, Meerut College, Meerut 


M.A. (Previous) 


1394 A5519070 Pratap Mitra Teacher, K. N. Govt. College, 


Gyanpur Centre. 
4738 | A573857 Satyendra Swarup Bhatnagar Student, K. G. K, College, 


Moradabad. 
6876 A553819 Jai Bhagwan Sharma  . Teacher candidate, K. G. K. 


College, Moradabad: 
7941 A5711948 Km. Vimal Kumari Misra Woman candidate (Private), 


* D. A. V. College, Kanpur 
Centre. 


M.A. (Final) 


697 A5617669 Rajaramchari Tripathi Tr. candidate, D. A. V. College, 
Kanpur Centre. 


LL.B. (Prev.) 


2347 A517591 Anant Lal Mehrotra | Student, K. G. K. 


College, 
Moradabad. 


LL.B. (Final) 
807  A5317197 Zahir Ahmad 


. 
Student, Meerut College, Meerut 


The Examination of 1960 of the following candidates has been cancelled, for they 
used or attempted to use unfair means :— 


B.A. PART I 
"Roll Enrol- " Name of the candidate Name of College or Centre 
No. ment No. . 3 
.9704 A597191 . Amar.Dev Bhatt Student, D. A. V. College, 
` Dehra Dun. 
3765 A597242 Dhirpal Pal Singh Parmar Student, D. A. V. College, 
Dehra Dun. 
4570 A594218 Gopi Lal Student, S. K. K. Deg. College, 


Etawah. 


5953 A5913061 Syed Israr Hussain Rizvi Student, P. C. Bagla Deg. 


College, Hathras. 


6412 A5911725 Nand Kishore Sharma Student, Christ Church College, 


Kanpur. 
1224 A58847 Ramesh Chand Student, D. A. V. College, 
: Kanpur. 
7335 A592077 Satish Chand Tweari Do. 
7463 A5712855 Umesh Chand Dubey Do. 
8235 A6213464 ‘Triyugi Narain Pande Do. 
9636 A597727 Sheo Dan Singh f Student, A. S. Jat College 


Lakhaoti. 
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Enrol- Name of the candidate 
ment No. 
A5810921 Omkar Singh Nehro 


A582969 Shiv Shanker Gupta 
B.A. PART II 

A5871%7 Jagdish Singh Arisht 
A584854 Mittan Lal 
A574956 Ram Sharan Verma 
4A533033 Ramesh Singh 
A58962 Km. Shailja Chandra 
A5611622 Gyan Prakash Sharma 
A588418 Desh Raj Singh Verma 
A589882 Jaivir Singh Tyagi 
A5210895 Rajendra Prakash Bansal 

B.Sc. PART I 
A59459 Sushil Kursar Jain 
A585909 Tilak Raj Malhotra 
A597615 Ram Prasad Joshi 
A5912484 Kamal Gaur 
A5816364 Hari Das Kapur 
A592891 Ravindra Pratap Srivastav 
Ab5516214 Tilak Raj Kackor 
4A599717 Anurag Prakash Agarwal 
4A599741 Har Mahendra Pal Singh 
A596224 Pooran Lal Sharma 

* 
A586722 Surendar Kumar Yadav 
e . 

B.SC. PART II 
A57607 Thakwani Tikam 
A577248 Ramesh Chandra Srivastava 
A581497 Shaukat Ali 
A5616339 Vinai Krishna 
A578473 Ved Kant Sharma 
A578496 Virendra Kumar Diwan 
A585539 Chaman Lal Soin 

B.COM. PART I 
A593324 Shanker Prasad Gupta 
A593373 Vijai Kumar 
A5613372 Shyam Lal Yadav 

B.COM. PART II 
A5613108 Kaushal Kishore Shukla 


[ SEPT, 


Name of College or Centre 


Student, M. M. Deg. College, 
Modinagar. 

Ex-student, K. G. K. College, 
Moradabad. 


Student, Bareilly College, 


Bareilly. 
Student, D. A. V. College, 
Bulandshahr. 


Ex-student, D. A. V. College, 
Dehra Dun. 

Ex-student, S. C. College, Ballia 

Student, D. Girls’ College, 
Kanpur. 

Teacher-candidate, D. A. V. 
College, Kanpur Centre. 

Student, K. R. College, Mathura 

Student, R. S. Degree College, 
Dhampur. 

Ex-student, K. G. K, College, 
Moradabad. 


Student, Agra College, Agra 
Student, S. M. College, Chandausi 
Student, D. A. V. College, 
Dehra Dun. 
Student, M. M. H. College, 
Ghaziabad. 
Student, D. A. V. College, 
Kanpur. 

Do. 


Do. 
Student, V. S. S. D. College, 
Kanpur. 


Do. 
Student, B. S. A. Degree College, 
Mathura. 


Ex-student, G. F. College, 


Shahjahanpur. 


Student, Agra College, Agra 
Student, D. A. V. College, 
Kanpur. I 

Do. 


Do. 
Student, Meerut College, Meerut 
Do. 


o 
Student, D. A. V. College, 
Muzaffarnagar. 


Student, D. A. V. College, 
Kanpur. 


Do. 
Ex-student, D. A. V, College, 
Kanpur, 


Ex-student, D. A. V. College, 
Kanpur. 
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M.A. (Final) 


1492 A5617130 Km. Santosh Mehrotra K. G. K. College, Moradabad 
Centre. 

2253 4A554971 Km. Mohini Chopra Student, D. A. V. College, 
Kanpur. 2 

2946 4548267 Km. Umesh Kumari Nigam Do. S 


M.COM. (Final) 
221 A556375 Lakhan Kishore Tripathi Student; D. A. V. College, 


Kanpur. 
LL.B. (Prev.) 
1195 4595993 Ashwani Kumar Verma Student, Dayanand College of 
. Law, Kanpur. ` 
$419 AB519663 Vijay Kumar Gupta Student, K. G. K. Collége, 
Moradabad. 
SENATE HOUSE, R. S. AGARWAL, 
Agra, 
July, 1960. Acting Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


_(i) The following candidates for the various Uhiversity Examinations held in 
April, 1960, who were proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have 
resorted to unfair means in the course of the examination, have been disqualified from 
passing the examination held in April, 1960 :— 


Sl.  Examina- Roll Enrol. Name of Father's name College 
No. tion. No. No. candidate. 
1 Qualifying 376 ux Darshan Singh S. Harkirat Singh Deshbandhu 
2 Qualifying 1520 T Brij. __ Mohan -Sri Hukam Chand Sanatan 
7 i Gupta. Dharma. 
3 Qualifying 1541 - Brijindar Singh S. Chain Singh S. G. Tegh 
Ahluwalia. Bahadur 
l . Khalsa. 
4 Qualifying 2149 - Bikrem Singh Sri Ram Saroop Deshbanéhu 
Saini. Saini. ° = 
5 Bse. 1610 DBC 247 Satinder Kumar Sri J. R. Khanna Deshbandhu 
(General) Khanna. 
6 IIBE. 222 H. 10200 Virendra Kumar Sri Umrao Singh Delhi Poly- 
Jain. Jain. technic. 


(2) The following candidates for the various University Examinations held in 
April, 1960, who were proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have re- 
sorted to unfair means in the course of the examination, have been disqualified from 
passing the examination held in April, 1960, and debarred from appearing at any exami- 
nation of the University for a further period of one year, 7.e., examinations to be held 
during 1961 :— 


$1 Examina- Roll Enrol Name of Father’s name College 
No. tion. No. No. candidate. 
1 Qualifying 1321 E Prem Nath Sri Gurditta Mal  P.G.D.A.V. 
2 Qualifying 1542 oe Dalip Singh S. Rajinder Singh S. G. Tegh 
Oberoi. Oberoi. Bahadur 
Khalsa. 


3 B.A. (Pass) 1098 HR. 1559 Raghu Nath Sri Mulkh Raj Hansraj 


(3) The undermentioned candidate for the B.A. (Pass) Examination held in April, 
1960, who was proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have resorted 
to unfair means in the course of the examination, has been disqualified from passing 
the examination held in April, 1960, and debarred from appearing at any examination 
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of the University for a further period of two years, ¢.e., examinations to be held during 
1961 and 1962 :— 


Roll Enrol No. Name of candidate Father’s name College 


No. 
1103 HR. 1316 Subhash Chander Sri Bal Krishan Ex-student (S. G. 
Sawhney. Sawhney. Tegh Bahadur 
N Khalsa). 


T. P. S. IYER, 
Delhi, the Oth July, 1960. . Registrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR 
Notification No. F.7 (59)/EG 


I. In partial modification of the Notification No. F.7-59/EG, dated the 10th 
February, 1960, it is hereby notified that the Syndizate in its meeting held on the 24th 
May, 1960, reduced the period of disqualification from three years (1959, 1960 and 1961) 
to two years (1959 and 1960) of the two B.Sc. candidates whose particulars are given 
below : 


Roll  Regd. No. Name of the Father's name Institution or Province 
No. candidate. from which appeared. 
512 . 2282.8-54 Shafi Ahmed Peer Salam-ud-Din S. P. College, Srinagar 
860 -+  832.8-50 Noor Méhmad Kh. Abdul Aziz Tengapora, Nawakadal, 
Kengh. Kengh. Srinagar, Kashmir. 


II. The candidate Roll No. 5333 of the Matriculation Examination, 1959, whose 
particulars are given below, is disqualified for two years (1959 and 1960) for using un- 
fair means in the Examination Hall :— 


Roll Date of Name of the Father’s name l Address 

No. birth. candidate. 

5333 13th April, Gulam Hussain Hassan Dar Gangoo, Teh. Pulwama, 
1939. Dar. i Kashmir. . 


GHULAM MOHAMMAD, 
Registrar. 


